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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE, 
Adapted to PLuTarCH's Lives, by M. Daciex. 


Eucalion's deluge, ſo called, 
| becauſe it happened in his 


1 


Anno] Years be | 
Mun. fore the 
1 Olym- 
piad. 
2437 737 
2547 | 627 
EE 
2698 436 
2720 454 
| 
2763 4.06 
2347 327 
2380 294 
2394 288 
2908 266 
3045 129 
Vor., I. 


reign, viz, 15 or 16 years before 
the departure of the children of 
Ifrael out of Egypt. 

Minos I. the ſon of Jupiter and 
Europa, reigned in Crete 110 years 
after the deluge, He was a juſt 
prince, | 

Minos II. the ſon of Lycaſte, 
grandſon of the firſt, ſucceeded his 
father, and was a tyrant, 


THESEUS. 


The expedition of the Argonauts, 
towards the year of the world 2720. 
It is not to be doubted but Theſeus 

was then living; for he was in 
company with Jaſon, and his ſon 
Demophoon was at the ſiege of 
'Troy, which happened 4o years af- 
ter that expedition. 

Troy taken, Jephtha was then 
judge in Iſrael, 

The return of the Heraclidæ in- 
to Peloponn ſus, 80 years after the 
deſtruction of Troy. 

The firſt war of the Athenians 
againſt Sparta, Wherein Codrus de- 
voted himſelf for the ſake of his 
country, Saul the firſt king of 
Iſrael. | 

The Helots fubdued by Agis 
king of Sparta, 


after the deſtruction of Troy. 


LYCURGUS 
Lived in the days of Eliſha the 


The Ionic migration, 140 years 


[Years be- 
fore the 
building 
of Rome, 


761 


478 


430 
351 


153 


flouriſhed at the ſame time, 


prophet, © Thales the 3 
b 


Years 
before 
che in- 
carn. 
1511 


1401 


1228 


1180 


1101 


3444 


% 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE, 


1 


vii. 1. 


xxvii. 2. 


. 


lei. 1. 


| xlvi. 3. 
. 


Ixvili. 1. 


Vear of th. | 
Olympiad. ] 


. 2. 


Ivii. 4. 


| 
The firſt Olymplad. 
ROMULUS, ' 


ſeventh Olympiad, 
The rape of the Sabins. 
The death of Romulus, 


NUMA 


. [Choſen king. 


Dies. 


the fiftieth Olympiad. Solon was 
older than him 25 or 30 years. 
| Cylon's conſpiracy, 

Epimenides arrives at Athens, 


charſis the Scythi.n. 
Solon made archon. 
- Creſus king of Lydia, 
Pythagoras arrives in Italy. 
Cyrus king of Perſia. 
Crœſus taken. 


|VALERIUS POPLICOLA 
Choſen conſul in the room of Col- 
latinus. 

Brutus engages in'fingle combat 
with Aruns, the eldeſt ſon of 'Tar- 
quin. Both are killed. 


Horatius Pulvillus his colleague de- 
toli nus. 
lician bridge againſt the Tuſcans. 


The death of Poplicola. 
Under this year is ſet down the 


Athenians, But in truth that battle 
was not fought till two years after, 
iz, in the third year of the feventy- 


Rome built the firſt year of the 


We cannot be at a loſs to k no-) 
[when it was that Solon flouriſhed, | 
ſince he lived under Piſiſtratus, who 
made himſelf maſter: of Athens in] 


The ſeven wiſe men. Z/Efop. Ana- | 


Poplicola conſul the third time. | 
dicates the temple of Jupiter Capi-| 


Horatius Cocles defends the sub- | 


[battle of Marathon, wherein Da- 
irius, the ſon of Hyſtaſpes, was de-“ 
feated by Miltiades general of the] 


A. U. C. 


153 


— 


— 
Un 
— 


da 
way 
— 


——— * . 


262 


Ante 


504 


489 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. wv 


A.M.|Year of the 
Olympiad, 
3460 bexii, 2. 
3462 | Ixxili. I, 
3463 2. 
- 
3467 | lxxiv. 2, 
3470 | xv. 1. 
3471 \. Sp 
Evi 
3474 IXxvi. 1. 
3479 | Ixvii. 2. 
3480 3: 
3481 4. 
3500 | Ixxxii. 3. 
| 


'Joppoſed diſtributing among the 
people the corn that had been im- 


diades the Spartan. 


a | 
Son of Miliades, ſomething young 
er than Themiſtocles, lived at the 


| 


ſecond Olympiad. Themiſtocles 
and Ariſtides were in the action. 


Was driven into exile, becauſe he 


ported from Sicily. He retired to 
the Volſci. 

The birth of Herodotus. 

Coriolanus lays fiege to Rome, 
but withdraws his troops at the 
importunity of his wife and mo- 
ther. Whereupon, at his return, 
he is ſtoned to death by the 
Volſci. | | 


ARISTIDES 


Baniſhed by the Oſtraciſm, and re- 
called three years after, 


THEMISTOCLES. 
The battle at Salamin, wherein 


Xerxes, the ſon of Darius, was o-| 
. jverthrown by Themiſtocles, gene- 


ral of the Athenians, and Eury- 


The battle of Platza, wherein 
Mardonius was overthrown by Ari- 
ſtides and Pauſanias, 

The birth of Thucydides. 

Themiſtocles baniſhzd by the 
Oſtraciſm. | | | 


CYMON, *f 


ſame time. Sent into Aſia, where 
ſea and land, | 

The birth of Socrates. He lived 
71 years, 

Cimon dies, This year Alci- 
biades was born. Herodotus and 
Thucydides flouriſhed, Thucydides 
was ycunger than Herodotus by 12 
or 13 years, | 


1 


CORIOLANUS | 


he overthrows the Perſians both by 


263 


265 
266 


273 


283 


284 


IN 


b 3. 


A. U. C. Ante 


F. . 


yi CHRONOLOG ICA L TABLE. 
IA. v. c. 
PERTICLES, ; 


A. M. 


3529 


$521 
| 3522 


3535 


3537 


3546 


Vear of the 


Olympiad. 
| 


 Ixxxvis, 2 


» 


* 4. 


Ixxxvili. . 


xci. 2. 


xcii. 1. 


ö 


xciii. 4. 


7 


"war, which had laſted 27 years, 
and eſtabliſhed the thirty tyrants at} 


ſomething younger, and begins his 
hiſtory where Thucydides leaves off, |. 
Thus theſe three hiſtorians, Hero- 


xciv. 1. 


The n of Xanthippus, promoter 
of the Peloponnefian war, which 


was likewiſe called the war of. | 
| Archidamus, becauſe he was at that: | 


This War, 
Pericles was Al. 


time king of Sparta. 
laſted 27 years. 


cibiades's tutor. He was very young] 
when the Decemvirs went to A- 8 
thens for Solon's laws. | i 


The death of Pericles, 
The birth of Plato. 
Xerxes murdered by Artabanus. 


3 * 101 E855 1 Þ 


The Athenians make war in Si-“ 


cily at the inſtigation of Alcibiades: 


322 


338 


this enterpriſe is oppoſed by Nicias,| 


but to no purpoſe, 
Nicias being orefthinwhs in Si- 
cily, is taken and put to death. 


AL SeIBTA DRS, 


Vounger than Nicias, with whom 
he was at variance for a long time, 


He withdrew to Sparta the year the] 
Athenians began the war in Sicily. 


But upon information that his life 
was in danger he fled to Tiſapher- 
nes, lieutenant to Darius. | 

Dionyſius the elder makes bim- 
ſelf tyrant of Sicily, 


LYSANDER 
Puts an end to the Peloponneſian 


Athens, KXenophcn flouriſhed at 
the ſame time. He was contem- 
porary with Thucydides, though 


dotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon 
follow each other, and take in all 
the hiſtory of Greece, ; 

Alcibiades murdered by order o 
Pha. nabazus. 


3 1 l 3 
= yr „ ͤ End . 4 
Md To ' "Wo IT n 
9 i Y ns I ; . 
We EL [ * 
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340 


341 


342 


348 


349 


413 


411 


410 


403 


402 


A.M. 


3549 


Olympiad. 


xciv. 4. 


XCV, ſy zo . 


xcvi. 1. 
2. 
xcvii. 4. 


xcvili. 1. 

Kein. 1. 
* 4+ 
ci. . 


cii. 2. 4 


cii. 3. 


ciii © © 1. 


Ze 


Year of the 


[by the Thebans, who were com- 


ARTAXERXES MNEMON, 


younger Cyrus, 
reign when Lyſander made himſeli 
maſter of Athens, Overthrows hi 
brother in a great battle, The 


of Cyrus made a glorious retreat, 
which is admirably deſcribed . by 
Xenophon. 

The death of Socrates. . 


be A.G-E 8 1 L. A U 8 


[Was younger than Lyſander wha, 


was his lover. Aſcends the Spar- 


brother Agis. 
| Sends Lyſander into. the Helle- 
ſpont. 


horſe. The death of Lyſander. 
The Romans overthrown at 
Allia. 


3 CAMILL:U-S.. 


Retires to Ardea, 

The birth of Ariſtotle, 

The birth of Demoſthenes, 
Chabrias defears the Lacedzmo- 
nians, 
' Peace concluded between the A 
thenians and Lacedæmonians. 

The ſame year happened the fa. 

mous battle at Leuctta, wherein 
the Lacedæmonians under the con- 
duct of Cleombrotus, were defeated 
manded by Epaminondas. Cleom- 
brotus fell in the action. 


P ELO PID A, 


The Theban general. He com- 

manded the ſacred band at Leuctra. 
Dionyſius the elder dies, and is 

ſucceeded in the tyranny by his ſon 

Dionyſius the younger, 

Iiocrates flouriſhed, being much 

younger than Plato. 


Son of Darius, and brother of the 
He began his 


Grecians who were in the army 


tan throne after the death of his“ 


Ageſilaus overthrows the Perſian] 


d 3 


A. U. C. 


332 


353 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. vii 


Ante 
8 


399 


393 


374 


viii 


A. M. 


3585 


ciii. 4. 


civ. 1. 


exit 1. 


cxii. 25 
cxiii. 2. 
Ai. 1. 


out of Sicily. 


Dion aſſaſſinated by Calippus. 


. Timoleon ſcat. into Sicily to the 


The birth of Epicurus. 


wherein the Thebans and Athe- 
nians were. overthrown by Philip. 
His ſon Alexander had the com- 
mapd of one of the wings. 


T TMO LEON 
Kills his 


rinth. 


ſelf in the action. 

The famous battle of Mantinea, 
wherein Epaminondas.. prevailed, 
but was fla en by the ſon. of Xeno- 
phon the hiſtorian, 
Camilius dies. = 
The death of Artaxerzes.. Age- 
Claus dies the ſame year. | 


* 


D'1 ON. 
HFle drives Dionyfras the younger 


The birth of Alexander the 
Great, 


DEMOSTHENES 


- [Begics: to declaim againſt Philip. 
: The death of Plato, 


aſſiſtance of Syracuſe. 5 
Corinth. 


Timoleon overihrows the. Car- 
thaginians in a great battle. 
The famous battle at Chæronea, 


The death of Timoleon.. 


ALEXANDER. the GREAT 
Declare3 general. of all Greece a- 


ob his father Philip. 

The battle of Granicus. 
The battle of Arbela, 
Porus vanguiſhed, 
The death of Alexander. 


brother Timophanes, 
|who aimed at the tyranny of Co- 


Pelopidas overthrows Alexander | 
tyrant-of Pheræ, but is ſlain him- 


; Dionyfins the younger ſent to 


gainſt the Perſians, upon the death], 


CHRONOLOGICAL ABLE. 


Vear of the 


A. U. C. 
Olympiad.. 


390 


391 


359-- 


335 


CHRONOLOGIC AL TABLE. ix: 


A.M. Year of the, * A. U. C. Ante 
Olympiad. a | e J. Co: 8 
: PHOCION 


3632 cxv. 3. |Retires to Polyperchon, by whom| 435. . a.” 
| | {be is b=trayed, and delivered up to 


tie Athenians, who. put him to 
Pearh. 


E U MEN ES 


3634 | cxvi. 1. Was one of Alexander's chief com- 437 314 

manders, and had ſerved under Phi- 
lip. He 1s betrayed to W 
who puts him to death. 


DRB 


3636 | exvi. 3. Surnamed Poliocretes, or the Taker| 439 312 
| of cities, fon of Antigonus, left in 
Syria at the head of the army when 
he was no more than twenty- -two 
years old, 
3643 [cxviii. 2. He reſtores the Athenians to] 446 | 305: 

their liberty, 


PYRRHUS, 


3670 | cxxv. 1; King of Epire, contemporary with 473 278 
| Demetrius, paſſeth over into Italy, | 
where he is.defcated by Læ vinus 


| the conſul, 
368 5 cxxviti. 4. | The firſt-Punic war, which * 488 263 
: 24 years. | 
3696 | cxxx1. 3. The birth of Philopemen, | 499 252 
ARA „A © | 


3699 exxxii. 1, |Of Sicyon delivers his country from 502 | 249 
19 the tyranny of Nicoeles. | 


AGIS and-CLEOMENES; | "0M 


3723 exxxv:ii, 2. Contemporaries with Artus, who] 526 225 uy” 
| 1 was overthrown by Cleomenes. TT Rs 
"| PHILOPOEMEN | 8 
3727 | cxxxix, 2, Was thirty years old when Cleo- 530 221 
| menes took the city of Megalopolis. 5 | 
At the ſame time lived Hannibal, . - 
Marcellus, Fabius Maximus, and ET & 
& TY BY Scipio Africanus. 


| 3731] cx}, 2. | The ſecond Punic war, which 534 227 
n ] [laſted 18 years, | | 
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x CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 


A. M. Vear of the os U, C. "3" 

Olympiad. | 

3733 cxl, 4. | Hannibal overthrows the Con-| 536 po 5 
[ful Flaminius at the Thraſymene. 

lake, 


3734 cxli. 1. | And the confuls Varro and] 537 | 214. 
L. Emilius at Cannæ. : 

3736 3. | Beaten by Marcellus at Nola, 539 | 212 

3738 | \exlii. 1. Marcellus takes Syracuſe. 541 | 210 

3741 4. | Fabius Maximus makes himſelf] 544 | 207 
7 "SG maſter of Tarentum. 

3747 | cxliv. 2. The death of Fabius Maximus. 550 | 20T 

3749 4. | Scipio tiiumphs for the conqueſt] 552 | 199 
E ſof Africa, — 


. QUINTUS. FLAMINIUS 


3752 |. cxlv, 3. {Declared conſul before he was| 555 296. 
thirty years. old. 


Ee AT O the Cxnsor 


{Lived at the ſame time, for he was] 
with Fabius Maximus at the ta 
king of Tarentum, when he was 
about twenty-one or twenty two 
ä years of age. 
3754 | exlvi. 1, | Greece reftored to her liberty by - $57 19 

| T. Q. Flaminius, 


3755 2. ] Cato triumphs for his conqueſts 558 193 
in Spain, 
3766 |, cxlix. 1. Scipio Africanus dies. 569 | 12 


3767 2. | Philopemen dies. 570 181. 
| In the ſame year was the firſt}- Fy 
conſulate of 


ſexvius E MIL IU s, 


The ſon of Lucius Emilius, who 
was defeated by Hannital . at 
| Cannæ. 

3782 cli, 1. In his ſecond. conſulate he over-{ 585 | 166 
"T1 - © Jthrew Perſeus, and took him pri- | 
ſoner. Judas Macchabzus lived, 
and Terence flouriſhed at the ſame 


| | time. 
3790 |: clv, 1. Emilius dias. . 5983 | 158 
3794 clvi. 1. The birth of Marius. 597 154 


380 | clvii.4. | The third Punic war, which!“ 604. | 147 
Bo flaſted feur years, | 
| | The death of Cato the Cenſor, | 
380g. | dviii, 4. | Scipio the younger, ſon of Pau-| 607 1 

| | 8 * deſtroys Carthage, 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE, 


A. M.|Year of the 
Olympiad, 
3927 clxiv, 2. 
3843 elxviii. 2. 
. 
3346 | clxix, 1. 
3850 | clxx, 1. 
3355 | elxxi. 2. 
3362 | clxxi11, 1. 
3863 2. 
3867 clxxiv. 2. 
3868 3. 
3869 elxxiv. 4. 
4 
| 


TIBERIUS and CAIUS 
GRACCHUS. 


The laws of Caius Gracchus. 


| MARIUS: 


Goes into Afric againſt Jogur- 
tha. 

The birth of Cicero, 

The birth of Pompey, 


ſent againſt the Cimbri, 

The birth of ſulius Cæſar un- 
der the fixth conſulate of Ma- 
rius. 


SV LL A 
Sent into Cappadocia at the expira- 
tion of his prætorſhip. 
Makes himſelf maſter of . 
And of Athens. 
Marius dies the ſame year, 


SE R TORI wy 8 
Sent into Spain. 


by Sylla, who ſoon after defeats 
Pontius Telefinus at the. gates of 
Rome. He enters the city, is 


manner of cruelties. 


MARCUS CRASSUS 


Enriches himſelf out of the eſtates 
of thoſe who had been proſcribed 
by Sylla, He was older than 


| Pomp E. 


POMPEY 


years of age, and defeats Domi- 
tius. 


17 


C AT O of Ur Ic A. 


Was younger than Pompey 3. for 
he was but fourteen years Id hen 
Sylla was in the height. of his 

eruelties. | 


Marius in his ſecond conſulate is; 


The younger Marius overthrown | 


created dictator, and exerciſes all 


Sent into Afric at twenty-five 


630 
646 
647 


649 
653 


6 — 9 


658 
665 
666 


672 


A. U. c. 


- 


27 


Ante 
4 * Bw 


3x 
80 


S 


: Pu 
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xi CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE, 


Year of the| 
Olympiad. 


A. M. 


3870 
3871 
3874 


3877 


3892 


3902 


3993 


3994 


3905 


3906 


3907 


1 


 Chixy, 1 
> 


2. 


chxvi. 4. 


4 


clxxix, 2. 


clxxx. 2, 


elxxxi. 4. 


clxxxiii. 1. 


' So 


clxxxiv. 1. 


| clxxv}, 1. | 
SG, Spain, 


into Syria, marches againſt 


pu 


CICERO 


Defends Roſcius, oppreſſed under- 
hand by Sylla, 

Sylla abdicates the dictatorſhip, 
and dies the year following. 
Pompey engages Sertorius in 


LUCULLU'S 


piration of his conſulſhip. 
Sertorius ailaſſinated in Spain. 
Craſſus conſul with Pompey. 


lus. 

The death of Mithridates. Pom- 
pey forces the temple at Jeruſalem. 
Auguſtus born. 


Declared conſul with Bibulus, ob- 
tzins Ulyrium and the two Gauls 
with four legions, © Marries his 
daughter Julia to Pompey. 

Craſſus taken, and -ſlain by che 
Parthians. 
Ceſar defeats Pompey in the 
plains.of Pharſalia, Pompey flies 
into Egypt, where he is murdered, 

Cz'ar makes himſelf maſter of 
Alexandria, ſubdues Egypt, goes 
ar- 
naces king of Pontus, and defeats 
him. 

He overthrows Tuba, Scipio, and 


Petreius in Afric, and obtains four 


triumphs. Cato kills bimſelf at 
Utica. 

C:efar defeats Pompey's ſons at 
Munda in Spain. Cneius falls in 
the action, and Sextus flies into 
Sicily. Cæſar triumphs for the 
fifth time, 


RR U-T U'S, 


ſius. 
Brutus n into Macedonia. 


Sent againſt Mithr dates at the ex- 


Tigranes overthrown by Lucul- 


JULIUS CAESAR | 


Ceſar is killed by Brutus and Caſ-+- 


A. U, . 


673 
674 


677 


708 


710 


709 


57 


43 


41 


L 


A. M. 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. xiii 


Olympiad. 


clxxxiv. 2. 


4. 
clxxxv, I. 
clxxxvii. 1. 


2. 


cxciv. 2. 
ccii. 4. 


CC xi o ＋ 


Vear of the 8 


CC. I N 


4 eo 


M. ANTONIUS 
Overthrown the ſame year by Au- 
guſtus at Modena. He retires to- 
wards. Lepidus. The triumvirate of; 
Auguſtus, Antony, and Lepidus, 
who divide the empire between 
them. 

The battle at Philippi, where 
Brutus and Caſſius being overthrown 
by Auguſtus and Antony, lay vio 
lent hands on themſelves. _ 

Antony confederates with Sextus 
Pompeius againſt Auguſtus, 
| Avguſtus and Antony are recon- 
ciled after the death of Fulvia the 
wife of Antony, who thereupon 
marries Octavia, Czſar's ſiſter, 
| New grounds of war between 
Auguitns and Antony 
| The battle of Actium, where 
Cleopatra into Egypt. 

Auguſtus: makes himielf maſter 
of Alexandria, Antony kills him- 
ſelf, and Cleopatra follows 2 ex 
ample, 


GALBA, 


Galba born in the ſame year wth: 
Jeſus Chriſt, 

The birth'of Otho, 

Galba conlul. 

The revolt of Vindex. 


QT KO 


Revolts againſt Galba, kills him 
and ſeizes the empire. Three 


thrown by ViteLius, and kills him: 


% 


* 


Antony is defeated, and flies with] 


Nero 
killed, and Galba declared em- 
peror. 


months after” which he is over-] 


710 


711 


712 


"Ta 


A, v. o. 


72 "HY 


722 


723 


750 


784 
785 


820 


3821 


Ante 


5 


39 


34 
70 


77 


GY. - 


35 


. 


The following account of ſuch weights, meaſures, and 
denominations of money as are mentioned by Plutarch, 
is taken from Dr ARBUTHNOT's tables, 


Do's B. oz. prot. gr. 
The Roman libra or pound - oo—10—18—13 
The Attic mina or pound - o0—11—07—16z 
The Attic talent equal to 60 minæ 56—11—00—175 


Pecks, gall. pints, 


The Roman modius — jm O——0z 
The Attic choenix very nearly - © O—1- 
The Attic medimnus - «= 4—0— 0 . 


Gall. pints. 
The cotyle a little more than 8 pr 
The chus - — — 0 


Eng. paces. feet. inch. 


The Roman foot - F OO 0o—11 3 
The Roman cubit - o —1— 05, 
The Roman pace — 00 —4— 10 


The Romin furlong — 120—4— 042 
The Roman mile 5 967 —o —0o 
The Grecian cubit 8 hs 00o— 1 565 
The Grecian furlong -. 100—4 — 042 


- . 
The quadrans about — Oo —- O00 — 0-04 


The 28 2 = = .00—00—0—3zF 
The ſeſtertius — — 00 —00—1—34 
The ſeſtertium equal to 1000 

The denarius = 8 OO—00—7—J 
The Attic obolus = — 00 —00—1—15 


The drachma - — — 00 —00—7—3 
The mina equal to 100 drachmæ o03—04—7—0 
The talent equal to 60 min 193—15—0—0 
The ſtater daricun = 61—12—3—2 
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Written by Mr DRYDEN. 


Know not by what fate it comes to paſs, that 
hiſtorians, who give immortality to others, 
are fo ill requited by poſterity, that their ac- 
tions and their fortunes are uſually-forgot- 

ten; neither themſelves encouraged while they live, 

nor their memory preſerved entire to future ages. 

It is the ingratitude of mankind to their greateſt be- 

nefactors, that they, who teach us wiſdom by the 

ſureſt ways, (ſetting before us what we ought to 
ſhun, or to purſue, by the examples of the moſt fa- 
mous men whom they record, and by the experience 
of their faults and virtues), ſhould generally live 
poor and unregarded; as if they were born only 
for the public, and had no intereſt in their own 
wellbeing, but were to be lighted up like tapers, 
and to waſte themſelves for the benefit of others. 

But this is a complaint too general, and the cuſtom 

has been too long eſtabliſhed to be remedied ; nei- 

ther does it wholly reach our author ; he was born 
in an age which was ſenſible of his virtue; and 
found a Trajan to. reward him, as Ariſtotle did an 

Alexander, But the hiſtorians who ſucceeded him, 

have either been too envious, or too careleſs of his 

reputation, none of them, not even his wn coun- 
FOLIA. A trymen, 
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trymen, having given us any particular account of 
him; or if they have, yet their works are not tranſ- 
mitted to us: ſo that we are forced to glean from 
Plutarch, what he has ſcattered in his writings con- 
cerning himſelf, and his original, Which (except- 
ing chat little memorial, that Suidas, and ſome few 
others, have left concerning him) is all we can col- 
lect, relating to this great philoſopher and hiſtorian. 
He was born at Chæronea, a ſmall city of Bœotia 
in Greece, between Attica and Phocis, and reaching 
to both ſeas. The climate not much befriended by 
the heavens; for the air is thick and foggy; and 
conſequently the inhabitants partaking of its influ- 
ence, groſs feeders, and fat-witted ; brawny, and 
unthinking, juſt the conſtitution, of heroes: cut 
out. for the executive and brutal buſineſs of war; 
but ſo ſtupid in the defigning part, that in all the re- 
volutions of Greece they were never maſters, but 
only i in thoſe few years, when they were led by E- 
paminondas, or Pelopidas. Yet this foggy air, Is 
country of fat weathers, as Juvenal calls it, produ- 
ced three wits, which were comparable to any three 
Athenians: Pindar, Epaminondas, and our Plu- 
tarch; to whom we may add a fourth, Sextus Chx- 
"ronenkis, the preceptor of the learned emperor 
Marcus Aurefius, and the nephew of our author. 
Cheronea (if we may give credit to Pauſanias, in 
the ninth book of his deſcription of Greece) was 
anciently called Arnz, from Arne the daughter of 
Zolus; but being ſituated to the weſt of Parnaſſus 
in that lowland country, the natural unwholſome- 
neſs of the air was augmented by the evening-va- 
ours caſt upon it from that mountain, which our 
Tate travellers deſcribe to be full of moiſture and 
marſhy ground incloſed in the inequality of its a- 
ſcents : and being alſo expoſed to the winds which 
blew from that quarter, the town was perpetually 
unhealthful; for which reaſon, ſays my author, 
Chæron, the fon of Apollo and Thero, made it be 
rebuilt, 
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vebuilt, and turned it towards the riſing ſun: from 
whence the town became healthful, and conſequent- 
ly populous: in memory of which benefit, it after- 
wards retained his name. But as etymologies are 
uncertain, and the Greeks, above all nations, given 
to fabulous derivations of Names, eſpecially when 
they tend to the honour of their country, I think 
we may be reafonably content to take the denomina- 
tion of the town. from its. delightful or cheerful 
ſtanding; as the word Chæron Tafficiently implies, 
But to loſe no time in theſe grammatical etymolo- 
gies, which are commonly uncertain gueſſes, it is 
agreed that Plutarch was here born; the year un- 
2 but without diſpute in the reign of Clau- 
div, N 
Joh. Gerard Voſſius has aligned his birth in the 
latter end of that emperor : ſome other writers of 
kis. life, have left it undecided, whether then, or 
in the beginning of Nero's empire: but the moſt a- 


„ curate Rualdus (as I find it in the Paris edition of 
: Flutarch's works) has manifeſtly proved him to be 
. born in the middle time of Claudius, or ſomewhat 
; lower. For Plutarch in the inſcription at Delphos, 
: of which more hereafter, remembers. that Ammo- 
* nius his maſter diſputed with him and his brother 
0 Lamprias concerning it, when Nero made his pro- 
. greſs into Greece, which was in his twelfth year; 
. and the queſtion difputed could not be managed with 
f fo much learning as it was by mere boys; therefore 
M he was then ſixteen, or rather eightecn years of 17 5 
5 Xylander has obſerved, that Plutarch himſelf, i 

5 the te of Pericles, and that of Anthony, has 3 
T tioned both Nero and Domitian as his contempo- 
4 raries, He has alſo left it on record in his Sympo- 
fiaques, t that his family was ancient in Chæronea; 
h and that, for many deſcents, they had borne the moſt 
y conſiderable offices in that petty commonwealth. 
r, The chiefeſt of which was known by the name of 
de Archon ent the Grecians; by that of Prætor 
It, A 2 Urbis 
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Urbis among the Romans; and the dignity and' 
ower was not much different from that of our Lord 
ayor of London, His great-grandfather Nicarchus 
perhaps enjoyed that office in the diviſion of the 
empire betwixt Auguſtus Cæſar and Mark Antho- 
ny. And when the civil wars enſued betwixt them, 

Chzronea was ſo hardly uſed by Anthony's lieutenant, 
or commiffary there, that all the citizens without 
exception were ſervilely employed to carry on their 
ſhoulders a certain proportion of corn from Chæro- 
nea, to the coaſt overagainſt the Hand of Anty- 
cira, with the ſcourge held over them, if at any 
time they were remiſs: which duty after once per- 
forming, being injoined the ſecond time with the 
fame ſeverity, juſt as they were preparing for their 
journey, the welcome news arrived, that Mark An- 
thony had loſt. the battle of Actium; whereupon 
both the officers and ſoldiers, belonging to him in 
Chæronea, immediately fled for their own ſafety 
and the proviſions thus collected, were diſtributed 

among the inhabitants of the ci | 

This Nicarchus, the orcat-grandfather of Plu- 
tarch, among other ſons, had Lamprias, a man e- 
minent for his learning; and a philofopher, of 
whom Plutarch has made frequent mention in his 
Sympoſiaques, or Table-converſations; and amongſt 
the reſt, there is this obſervation of him, that he 
diſputed beſt, and unravelled the difficulties of phi- 
loſophy with moſt ſucceſs when he was at ſupper, 
and well warmed with wine. Theſe table-enter- 
tainments were part of the education of thoſe times, 
their diſcourſes being commonly the canvaſſing and 
ſolution of ſome queſtion, either philoſophical or 
N ory always inſtructive, and uſually plea- 
ant; for the cups went round with the debate; and 
men were merry and wiſe together, according to 
the proverb. T he father of Plutarch is alſo men- 
tioned in thoſe diſcourſes, whom our author repre- 
ſents as arguing of ſeveral points in philoſophy; but 
his 
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his name is no where to be found in any part of the 
works remaining to us. But yet he ſpeaks of him 
as a man not ignorant in learning and poetry, as 
may appear by what he ſays, when he is introduced 
diſputing in the Sympoſiaques; where alſo his pru- 
dence and humanity are commended, in this follow- 
ing relation. Being yet very voung, (ays Plutarch), 
I was joined in commiſſion with another in an embaſ- 
ſy to the Proconſul, and my colleague falling ſick was 
forced to ſtay behind, ſo that the whole buſineſs was 
tranſacted by me alone. At my return, when | was to 
give account to the commonwealth of my proceed- 
ings, my father riſing from his ſeat, openly injoin- 
ed me not to name myſelf in the fingular number, 


I did thus, or thus, I ſaid to the Proconſul; but, Thus | 


we did, and thus we ſaid, always aſſociating my com- 
panion with me, though abſent in the management. 
This was done to obſerve, as I may ſuppoſe, the 
point of good manners with his colleague, - thatiof 
reſpect to the government of the city, who had 
commiſſioned both, to avoid envy, and perhaps 
more eſpecially to take off the forwardneis of a 
pert young miniſter, commonly too apt to over - va- 
lue his own ſervice, and to quote himſelf on every 
inconſiderable occaſion. The father of Plutarch 
had many children beſides him; Timon and Lam- 
prias, his brothers, were bred up with him, all three 
inſtructed in the liberal ſciences, and in all parts of 
philoſophy. It is manifeſt from our author, that 
they lived together in great friendlineſs, and in 
gre eat veneration to their grandfather and father. 
hat affection Plutarch bore in particular to his 
brother Timon, may be gathered from theſe words 
of his: As for my elf, though fortune on ſeveral occaftons 
has been favourable to me, I have no obligation fo great 
to her, as the kindneſs and entire friendſbip, which my 
brother Timon has akvays borne and till bears me : and 
this is ſo evident, that it cannot but be noted by every one 
of our acquaintance, Lamprias, the youngeſt of the 
A 13 three, 
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three, is introduced by him in his Morals, as one of 
a ſweet and pleaſant converſation,. inclined to mirth 
and raillery ; or, as we ſay in Engliſh, a well-hu- 
moured man, and a good companion. The whole 
family being thus addicted to philoſophy, it is no 
wonder if our author was initiated betimes in ſtudy, 
to which he was naturally inclined. In purſuit of 
which he was ſo happy, to fall into good hands at 
firſt; being recommended to the care of Ammonius 
an Egyptian, who having taught philoſophy with: 
great reputation at Alexandria, and from thence- 
travelling into Greece, ſettled himſelf at laſt in A- 
thens, where he was well received and. generally 
reſpected. At the end of I hemiſtocles's life, Plu- 
tarch relates, that being young, he was a penſioner 
in the houſe of this Ammonius; and in his Sympo- 
ſiaques he brings him in diſputing with his ſcholars, 
and giving them inſtruction, For the cuſtom of 
thoſe times was very much different from theſe of 
ours, where the greateſt part of our youth is ſpent 
in learning the words of dead languages. The 
Grecians, who thought all barbarians but them- 
felves, deſpiſed the uſe of foreign tongues; that the 
arſt elements of their breeding was the knowledge 
of nature, and the accommodation of that know- 
ledge, by moral precepts, to the ſervice of the pu- 
blic, and the private offices of virtue: the maſters 
employing one part of their time in reading to, and 
diſcourſing with their ſcholars; and the reſt, in ap- 
pointing them their ſeveral exercifes, either in ora- 
tory or philoſophy, and ſetting them to declaim 
and to diſpute amongſt themſelves. By this liberal 
ſort of education, ſtudy was ſo far from being a 
burden to them, that in a ſhort time it became a 
habit; and philoſophical queſtions, and criticiſms 
of humanity, were their uſual recreations at their 
meals. Boys lived then as the better ſort of men 
do now; and their converſation was ſo well-bred 
and manly, chat they did not plunge out of 18 
5 . depth 
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depth into the world, when they grew up; but flid: 


eaſily into it, and found no alteration in their com- 


_ pany. Amongſt the reſt, the reading and quota - 


tions of poets were not forgotten at their ſuppers, 


and in their walks; but Homer, Euripides, and 


Sophacles, were the entertainment of their hours of 
freedom. Rods and ferula's were not uſed by Am- 
monius, as being properly the puniſhment of ſlaves, 
and not the correction of ingenious free-born men; 
at leaſt to be only exerciſed by parents, who had: 
the power of life and death over their own children 
appears by the example of this Wenn thus: 


| 2 —. by our author. 


O ur maſter,” ſays he, one time perceiving at 
his afternoon-lecture, that ſome of his ſcholars had 
eaten more largely. than became the moderation of 
ſtudents, immediately commanded one of his free 
men to take his own ſon, and ſcourge him in our 
fight : becauſe,” ſaid the philoſopher,. my young: 


gentleman could not eat his dinner without poignant 


fauce or vinegar ; and at the ſame time he caſt his 
eye on all of us: ſo that every criminal was given 
to underſtand, that he had a ſhare in the reprehen- 
ſion, and that the puniſhment was as well deſerved 
by all the reſt, had the philoſopher not known, chat 
it exceeded his commiſſion to inflict it. 
Plutarch therefore having the aſſiſtance of l 
a maſter, in few years advanced to admiration in 
knowledge: and that without firſt travelling into 
foreign parts, or acquiring any foreign tongue; 
though the Roman language at that time was not 
only vulgar in Rome itſelf, but generally through 


the extent of that vaſt empire, and in Greece, which 


was a member of it; as our author has remarked to- 


wards: the end of his Platonic queſtions, For, like + 
a true philoſopher, who minded things, not words, 
he ſtrove not even to cultivate his mother-ton 

with any great exactneſs. And himſelf confeſſes in 
the beginning of Demoſthenes's life, that, during his 


abode 
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abode in Italy and at Rome, he had neither the lei- 
ſure to ſtudy, nor ſo much as to exerciſe the Roman 

language, (I ſuppoſe he means to write in it, ra- 
ther than to ſpeak it), as well by reaſon of the af- 
fairs he managed, as that he might acquit himſelf 
to thoſe who were deſirous to be inſtructed by him 
in philoſophy. In ſo much, that, till the declina- 
tion of his age, he began not to be converſant in 
Latin books; in reading of which it happened ſome- 
what oddly to him, that he learned not the know- 
* e of things by words; but by the underſtanding 
uſe he had of things, attained to the knowledge 
of words which ſignified them. Juſt as Adam (ſet- 
ting aſide divine illumination) called the creatures by 
their proper names, by firſt underſtanding their na- 
tures. But for the delicacies of the tongue, the 
turns of the expreſſion, the figures and connections 
of words, in which conſiſts the beauty of that lan- 

guage, he plainly tells us, that though he much ad- 
_ mired them, yet they required too great labour for 
a man in age, and plunged in buſineſs, to attain 
perfectly. Which compliment I ſhould be willing 
to believe from a philoſopher, if I did not conſider, 
that Dion Caſſius, nay even Herodian and Appian 
after him, as well as Polybius before him, by wri- 
ting the Roman hiſtory in the Greek language, had 
ſhewn as manifeſt a contempt of Latin, in reſpect 

of the other, as Frenchmen now do of Engliſh, 
which they diſdain to ſpeak while they live among 
us: but with great advantage to their trivial concep- 
tions, drawing the diſcourſe into their own lan- 
guage, have learned to deſpiſe. our better thoughts, 
which muſt come deformed and lame in converſation 
to them; as being tranſmitted in a tongue of which 
we are not maſters. This is to arrogate a ſuperiori- 
in nature over us, as undoubtedly the Grecians 
did over their conquerors, by eſtabliſhing their lan- 
guage for a ſtandard; it being become ſo much a 


mode to ſpeak and write Greek in Tully's time, 
that 
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that with ſome indignation I have read his epiſtles 
to Atticus, in which he deſires to have his own con- 
fulſhip written by his friend in the Grecian language, 
which he afterwards performed himſelf; a vain at- 
tempt in my opinion, for any man to endeavour to 
excel in a tongue which he was not born to ſpeak. 

This, though it be a digreſſion, yet deſerves to be 
conſidered at more leiſure; for the honour of our 
wit and writings, which are of a more ſolid make 
than that of our neighbours, is concerned in it. 
But to return to Plutarch: As it was his good for- 
tune to be moulded firſt by maſters the moſt excel - 
tent in their kind, ſo it was his own virtue, to ſuck. 
in with an incredible deſire, and earneſt application 
of mind, their wiſe inſtructions; and it was alſo his 
prudence ſo to manage his health by moderation of. 
diet and bodily exerciſe, as to preſerve his parts 
without decay to a great old age ; to be lively and 
vigorous to the Jaſt, and to preſerve himſelf to his 
own enjoyments, and to the profit of mankind. 

Which was not difficult for him to perform, ha- 
ving received from nature a conftitution capable of 
labour, and from the domeſtic example of his pa- 
rents, a ſparing ſobriety of diet, a temperance in 
other pleaſures, and above all, a habitude of com- 
manding his paſſions in order to his health? Thus 
principled and grounded, he conſidered with him- 
ſelf, that a larger communication with learned men 
was. neceflary for his accompliſhment; and there- 
fore, having a ſoul infatiable of knowledge, and 
being ambitious to excel in all kinds of ſcience, he 
took up a refolution to travel. Egypt was at that 


time, as formerly it had been, famous for learning; 


and probably the myſteriouſneſs of their doctrines 


might tempt him, as it had done Pythagoras and 


others, to converfe with the prieſthood of that 
country, which appears to have been particularly 
his buſineſs, by the treatiſe of Iſis and Ofiris, which 
he has left us: in which he ſhews himſelf not mean- 
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by verſed in- the ancient theology and: philology of 
thoſe wiſe men, From Egypt returning into Greece, 
he viſited in his way all the academies, , or ſchools. 
of the ſeveral e ee and gathered from them 
many of thoſe obfervations. with which he has en- 
riched poſterity. 

Beſides this, he applied himſelf, with extreme di- 
hgence, to collect not only all books which were 
excellent in their kind, and already publiſhed, but 
alſo all ſayings and diſcourſes of wife men, which he 
had heard in converſation, or which he had recei- 
ved from others by tradition: as, likewiſe the re- 
cords and public inſtruments, preſerved in cities, 

which he had viſited in his travels; and which he 
afterwards ſcattered through his works. To which 
ſe he took a particular journey to Sparta, to 

arch the archives of that famous commonwealth, 
to underſtand thoroughly the model of their ancient. 
government, their legiſlators, their kings, and 
their ephori, digeſting all their memorable deeds; 
and 4ayings. with ſo: much care, that he has not o- 
mitted thoſe even of their women, or their private 
foldiers ; together with their cuſtoms, their decrees, 
their ceremonies, and the manner of their public and 
private living, both in peace and war. The ſame 
methods he alſo took in divers other common- 
wealths ; as his Lives and his Greek and Roman 
queſtions ſufficiently teſtify, Without theſe helps it 
had been impoſſible for him to leave in writing ſo 
many particular obſervations of men and manners, 
-and as impoſſible to have gathered them, without 
converſation and commerce with the learned anti- 
quaries of his time. To theſe he added a curious. 
collection of ancient ſtatues, medals, inſcriptions, 
and paintings, as, alſo of proverbial ſayings, epi-- 
grams, epitaphs, apophthegms, and other ornaments: 
ef hiſtory, that he might leave nothing unſwept be- 
Bind him. And as he was continually in company 
with men of learning in all profeſſions, fo his me- 
mory 
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mory was always on the ſtretch, to receive and 
lodge their diſcourſes; and his judgment perpe- 
tually employed in ſeparating his notions, and diſtin- 
guiſhing which were fit to be preſerved, and which 
to be rejected. 

By benefit of this, in a little time he en his 
knowledge to a great extent in every ſcience: him- 
ſelf, in the beginning of the treatiſe which he has 


compoſed of content and peace of mind, makes mention 


of thoſe collections, or common- places, which he 
had long ſince drawn together for his own particu- 
lar occaſions: and it is from this rich cabinet that 
he has taken out thoſe excellent pieces which he has 
diſtributed to poſterity, and which give us occaſion 
to deplore the loſs of the reſidue, which either the 
injury. of time, or the negligence of copiers have 
denied to us. On this account, though we need 
not doubt to give him this general commendation, 
That he was ignorant of no ſort of learning, yet we 
may juſtly add this farther, that whoever will con- 
ſider through the whole body of his works, either 
the deſign, the method, or the contexture of his 
diſcourſes, whether hiftorical or mor al, or que- 
ſtions of natural philoſophy, or ſolutions of pro- 
blems mathematical ; whether he arraigns the opi- 
nions of other ſects, or eſtabliſhes the doctrines of 
His own: in all theſe kinds there will be found, 
both the harmony of order, and the beautyof eaſi- 
meſs; his reaſons ſo ſolid and convincing, his in- 
ductions fo pleaſant and agreeable to all forts of read- 
ers, that it muſt be acknowledged he was maſter 
of every ſubject which he treated, and treated none 
but what were improveable to the benefit of inſtruc- 
tion. For we may perceive in his writings, the de- 
fire he had to imprint his precepts on the ſouls of 
his readers; and to lodge morality in families, nay 
even to exalt it to the thrones of ſovereign princes, 
and to make it the rule and meaſure of their go- 
vernment, Finding that there were many ſects of 
| philoſophers 
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philoſophers then in vogue, he ſearched into the 
Foundation of all their principles and opinions; 
and not content with this diſquiſition, he traced 
them to their ſeveral fountains: ſo that the Pytha- 
gorean, Epicurean, Stoic, and Peripatetic philoſo- 
phy, were familiar to him. And though it may be 
cafily obſerved, that he was chiefly inclined to fol- 


low Plato (whoſe memory he ſo much reverenced, 


that annually he celebrated his birthday, and alſo 
that of Socrates); yet he modeſtly contained him- 


ſelf within the bounds of the latter academy, and 


was content, like Cicero, only to propound and 
weigh opinions, leaving the judgment of his readers 
free, without preſuming to decide dogmatically. 
Vet it is to be confeſſed, that, in the midſt of this 
moderation, he oppoſed the two extremes of the E- 
picurean and Stoic {ects ; both of which he has ju- 
diciouſly combated in ſeveral of his treatiſes, and 
both upon the ſame account, becauſe they pr etend 


too much to certainty in cheir dogmas, and to im- 


poſe, them with, too great arrogance; Which he, 


17 * (following the academiſts) doubted more and 


pretended leſs, was no way abie to ſupport. The 
Pyrrhonians, or groſſer ſort of Sceptics, who bring 


all. certainty in queſtion, and ſtartle even at the 


notions of commonſenſe, appeared as abſurd to him 
on the-other ide; for there is a kind of poſitive- 
neſs in granting nothing to be more likely on one 
art than on another, which his academy avoided, 
by inclining the balance to that hand, where the moſt 
weighty reaſons, and probability of truth were viſi- 


ble. The moral philoſophy therefore was his chiefeſt 


aim, becauſe the principles of it admitted of leſs 
doubt; and becauſe they were moſt conducing to 


the benefit of human life, For, after the example 


of Socrates, he had found that the ſpeculations of 
natural philoſophy were rather delightful than ſolid 
and profitable ; that they were abſtruſe and thorny, 


and bad much of ſophiſm in the ſolution of appear- 


ances : 
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neither were they afraid of his company another 
time. He was not ſo auſtere as to deſpiſe riches ; 


AAA 9 


-ances:: that the mathematics indeed could reward 
'his pains with many demonſtrations ; but though 
they made him wiſer, they made him not more vir- 
tuous, and therefore attained not the end of happi- 
neſs: for which reaſon, though he had far advan- 
ced in that ſtudy, yet he made it but his recreation, 
not his buſineſs, Some problem of it was his uſual 
divertiſement at fupper, which he mingled alfo with 


pleaſant and more light diſcourſes. For he was no 


{our philoſopher, but paſſed his time as merrily as 
he could, with reference to virtue: he: forgot not 


to be pleaſant while he inſtructed; and entertained 


his friends with ſo much cheerfulneſs and good hu- 


mour, that his learning was not nauſeous to them ; 


but being in poſſeffion of a large fortune, he lived, 
though not ſplendidly, yet plentifully ; and ſuffer- 
ed not his friends to want that part of his eſtate, 


which he thought ſuperfluous to a philoſopher. 


The religion he profeſſed, to ſpeak the worſt of 


it, was Heathen, I ſay the religion he profeſſed; 
fer it is no way probable, that ſo great a philoſo- 
pher, and ſo wile a man, ſhould believe the ſuper - 
ſtitions and fopperies of Paganiſm ; but that he ac- 
commodated himſelf to the uſe, and received cu- 


{toms of his country. He was indeed a prieſt of A- 
pollo, as himſeif acknowledges; but chat proves him 


not to have been a Polytheiſt. 


1 have ever thought, that the wiſe men in all a- 


ges have not much differed in their opinions of reli- 
gion; I mean as it is grounded on human reaſon. 


For reaſon, as far as it is right, muſt be the ſame in 


all men: and truth being but one, they muſt con- 


ſequently think in the ſame train. Thus it is not to 


be doubted, but the religion of Socrates, Plato, and 
Plutarch, was not different in the main; who doubt- 
leis believed the identity of one ſupreme intellectual 
being, which we call Gop. But becauſe they who 


Yor. 1. B have 
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have written the life of Plutarch in other langua- 


ges, are contented barely to afſert, that our author 


believed one God, without quoting thoſe paſlages 


of his which would clear the point; I will give you 
two of them, amongſt many, in his Morals. The 
firſt is in his book of the ceſſation of oracles;; 
where, arguing againſt the Stoics (in behalf of the 
Platoniſts)who diſputed againſt the plurality of worlds 
with this argument: That if there were many ꝛworlds, 
how then could it come to paſs, that there was one only 
Fate, and one providence to guide them all? {for it was 
granted by the Platoniſts, that there was but one): and 
why ſhould not many Fupiters or Gods be neceſſary fer the 
government of many worlds? To this Plutarch an- 
iwers, That this their capactous queſtion was but trifling ; 
For where is the neceſſity of ſuppoſing many Fupiters, for 
this plurality of worlds? when one excellent being, en- 
dued with mind and reaſen, ſuch as he is, whom we 
acknnwledge to be the Father and Lord of all things, is 
ſufficient to direct and mile theſe worlds; whereas, if 
there were maxe ſupreme agents, their decrees muſt till be 


the mere abſurd and contradictious to one another. I pre- 


tend not this paſſage to be tranſlated word for word, 
but it is the ſenſe of the whole, though the order of 
the ſentence be inyerted. The other is more 
plain: it is in his comment on the word EI, or 
thoſe two letters inſcribed on the gates of the temple 
at Delphos:: where having given the ſeveral opi- 
nions concerning it, as firit, that # ſignifies , be- 
cauſe all the queſtions which were made to Apollo 
began with if; as ſuppoſe they aſked, i, the Grecians 
mould overcome the Perſians; F ſuch a marriage 
ſhould come to paſs, c.; and afterwards, that « 
might ſignify thou art, as the ſecond perſon of the 
preſent tenſe of db, intimating thereby the being or 

perpetuity of being belonging to Apollo, as a God; 

in the ſame ſenſe that God exprefied himſelf to Mo- 

ſes, I AM hath ſent thee; Plutarch ſubjoins (as incli- 

ning to this latter opinion) theſe following words: 
: 5. 
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. s, ſays he, /ignifies Thou art one, for there are not 
man De ties, but only one. Continues, I mean not one 
in the aggregate ſenſe, as we ſay one army, or one body 
of men, conflituted of many individuals; but that which 
is, muſt of neceſſity be one; and to be, "Implies to be one. 
One is that which is a feuple being, uncon tn Fe 
rer from mixture : therefore to be ine in this ſenſe, 15 
only conſiſtent with a nature, pure in fel, and not ca- 
Pabic of alteration, or decay. 

That he was no Chriſtian, is manifeſt : yet he is 
no where found to have ſpoken with contumely of 
our religion, like the other writers of his age, and. 
thoſe who ſucceeded him. Theodoret ſays of him, 
That he had heard of our holy goſpel ; and inſerted many 
of our ſacred myſtertes in his works : which we may ea- 
Ply believe, becauſe the Chriſtian churches were 
then: ſpread in Greece; and Pliny the younger was 
at the ſame time converſant. among them in Aſia, 
though chat part of our author's works is not now 
extant, from whence Theodoret might gather thoſe 
paſſages. But we need not wonder, that a philoſo- 
pher was not eaſy to embrace the divine myſteries 
of our faith, A modern God, às our. Saviour Was 
to hitn, was of hard digeſtion to a man, who proba- 
bly deſpiſed the vanities and fabulous relations of 
the old. Beſides, a crucified Saviour of mankind, 
a doctrine atteſted by illiterate diſciples, the author 


of it a Jew, whoſe nation at that time was deſpicu- 


ble, and his doctrine but an innovation among th: at 
deſpiſed- people, to which the learned of his own - 
country gave no credit, and which the magiſtrates 
of his nation puniſhed with an 1nominious death; 
the ſcene of his miractes ated in an. obſcure corner 


of the world; his being from eternity, yet born in 


time, his reſurteRion and aſcenſion, theſe and ma- 
ny more particulars might ęaſily choke the faith of 
a philoſopher, who believed no more than what he 
could deduce from the principles of nature; and 


| that too with a doubtful academical afſent, or ra- 
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ther an inclination to aſſent to probability: which 
be judged was wanting in this new-religion. Theſe 
circumſtances conſidered, though they plead not an 
abſolute invincible ignorance ir his behalf, yet they 
amount at leaſt to a degree. of it: for either he 
thought them not worth weighing, or rejected them 
when weighed; and in both caſes he muſt of neceſ- 
tity be ignorant, becauſe he could not know without 
revelation, and the revelation was not to him. But 
leaving the foul of Plutarch, with our charitable 
wiſhes, to his maker, we can only trace the reſt of his 
opinions in religion from bis philoſophy : which 
we have ſaid in the general to be Platonic; though 
it cannot alſo be denied, that there was a tincture 
in it of the Electic ſect; which was begun by Pota- 
mon under the empire of Auguſtus, and which ſe- 
lected from all the other ſects what ſeemed moſt pro- 
bable in their opinions, not adhering ſingularly to 
any of them, nor rejecting every thing. : will on: 
Iy touch his belief of ſpirits. In his two treatiſes of 
oracles, the one concerning the reaſon of their ceſ- 
tation, the other inquiring why. they were not given 
in verſe, as in former times; he ſeems to aſſert the 
Fythagorean doctrine of tranſmigration of ſouls, 
Ve have formerly ſhewn, that he owned the unity 
ofa Godhead ; whom, according to his attributes, 
he calls by ſeveral names, as Jupiter from his al- 
mighty power, Apollo from his wiſdom, and ſo of 
the reſt; but under him he places thoſe beings. 
whom he ſtyles Genz or Demons, of a middle na- 
ture, betwixt divine and human. For he thinks it 
abſurd, that there ſhould be no mean. betwixt the. 
two extremes, of an immortal and a mortal being: 
that there cannot be in nature fo vaſt. a law, with - 
out ſome intermedial kind of life, partaking of 
them both ; as therefore we find the intercourſe be-. 
twixt the ſoul and body to be made by the animal 
ſpirits, io betwixt divinity and humanity there is. 
the ſpecies of Dæmons: who, having firſt been 
men, 
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men, and following the ſtrict rules of virtue, had 
purged off the groſſneſs and fæculency of their earth- 
ly being, are exalted into theſe Genii, and are from 


thence either raiſed higher into an thereal life, if 


they ſtill - continue virtuous, or tumbled, down a- 
gain into mortal bodies, and ſinking into fleſh after 
they have loſt that purity, which conſtituted their 
glorious being. And this ſort of Genii are thoſe, 
who, as our author imagines, preſided over ora- 
cles: ſpirits which have ſo much of their terreſtrial 
principles remaining in them, as to be ſubject to 
paſſions and inclinations, ufually beneficent, ſome- 
times malevolent to mankind, according as chey re- 
fine themſelves, or gather droſs, and are declining 
into mortal n he- ien or rather the 
decreaſe of oracles (for ſome of them were ſtill re- 
maining in Plutarch's time) he attributes either to 
the death of thoſe Dæmons, as appears by the ſto- 
ry of the Egyptian T hamus, who was commanded 
to declare, that the great god Pan was dead, or.to 
their forſaking of thoſe places, where they formerly 
gave out their oracles; from whence they were dri- 


ven by ſtronger Genii, into baniſhment for a cer- 


tain revolution of ages. Of this laſt nature was the 
war of the giants againſt the gods, the diſpoſſeſſion 
of Saturn by Jupiter, the baniſhment of Apollo from 
heaven, the fall of Vulcan, and many Others; all 
which, according to our author, were. the battles 
of theſe Genit or Dæmons, amongſt themſelves. 
But ſuppoſing, as Plutarch evidently does, that 
theſe ſpirits adminiſtered, under the ſupreme being, 

the affairs of men, taking care of the virtuous, pu- 
niſhing the bad, and ſometimes communicating with 
the beit ; as particularly, the genius of Socrates al- 
ways warned him of approaching dangers, and 
taught him to avoid them. 


I cannot but wonder, that every one who has hi- 
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therto written Plutarch's life, and particularly Ku- - 


Deus, dhe moſt knowing of chem all, ſnould ſo con- 
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fidently affirm, that theſe oracles were given by bad: 
ſpirits, according to Plutarch. As Chriſtians indeed 
ye may think them ſo:; but that Plutarch ſo thought, 


| 3s a moſt 3 falſchood : it is enough to con- 


vince a reaſonable man, that our author in his- old- 

age, (and chat then he doted not, we may ſee by the 
8 he has written, that old men ought to have 
t 


e management of public affairs); I ſay that then 


he initiated himſelf in the ſacred rites of Delphos; 
and died, for ought we know, Apollo's prieſt. Now, 
it is not to be imagined, that he thought the God 
he ſerved a demon. or, as we call him, a Devil.. 
Nothing could be farther from the opinion and 
practice of this holy philoſopher than. ſo groſs. an 
impiety. IT he ſtory of the Pythias, or. prieſteſs of 
Apollo, which he relates. immediately before the 
ending of that treatiſe, concerning the ceſſation of 
oracles, confirms my aſſertion rather than ſhakes 
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it: for it is there deliver red, © That going with. 


great reluctancy into the facred: place to be inſpi- 
ted, ſhe came out foaming at the. mouth, her 
eyes gogling, her breaſt heaving, her voice undiſ- 
tinguiſhable and ſhrill, as if ſhe had an carth-- 
quake within her, labouring for vent; and in 


hort, that thus tormented with the God, whom 


the was not able to ſupport, ſhe died diſtracted in 
few days after.” For he had ſaid before, that 
the divinereſs ought to have no perturbations of 


mind, or impure paſſions at the time when ſhe 


was to conſult the oracle; and if ſhe had, ſhe 
was no more fit to be inſpired, than an inſtrument 
untuned, to render an harmonious ſound: and 


he gives us to ſuſpect, by what he ſays at the cloſe 


of this relation, I hat this Pythias had not lived, 


chaſtely for ſome time * — it. So that her 
death appears more like a puniſhment inflicted for 
looſe living by ſome holy power, than the mere 
malignancy of a ſpirit delighted naturally in miſ⸗ 
chier. l here is another obſervation which 

indeed 
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indeed comes nearer to, their purpoſe, which I will 
digreſs fo far as to relate, becauſe it ſomewhat ap- 
pertains. to our own country: There are many 1 
iſlands,“ ſays he, which lie ſcattered about = 
% Britain, after the manner of our Sparades : they- . 
* are unpeopled; and. ſome of them are called 
* the iſlands of the heroes, or the Genii.“ One De- 
metrius was ſent by the emperor, (who by computa- 
tion of the time muſt either be Caligula, or Clau- 
dius), to diſcover thoſe parts ; and arriving at one of” 
the iſlands. next adjoining to the forementioned, 
which was inhabited by ſome few Britons, (but 
thoſe held ſacred and. inviglable by all their coun- - 

trymen), immediately after his arrival, the air: 
grew black and troubled, ſtrange apparitions were 
ſeen, the winds raiſed a tempeſt, and fiery ſpouts yl 
of whirlwinds appeared dancing towards the earth. Win 
When theſe prodigies were ceated, the iilanders in- | 
formed him, that ſome one of the aereal beings,. 
ſuperior to our nature, then ceaſed to live, For as 

a taper, while yet burning, affords a pleaſant harm 
leſs light, but is noiſome and offenſive when extin- 
guithed, ſo thoſe heroes ſhine benignly on us; and 
do us good, but at their death turn all things topſy 
turvy, raiſe up tempeſts, and infect the air with 
peſtilential vapours. By thoſe holy and inviolable 
men, there is no queſtion but he means our Drui- 
des, who are neareſt to the Pythagoreans of any 
ſect; and this opinion of the Genii might probably 
be one of theirs: yet it proves not that all dzxmons 
were thus malicious; only thoſe who were to be 
condemned. hereafter into. human. bodies for their 
miſdemeanors in their aereal being. Rut it is time 
to leave a ſubject ſo very fanciful, and ſo little rea- 
ſonable as this: I am apt to imagine the natural va- 
pours ariſing in the cave where the temple after- 
wards was built, might work upon the ſpirits of 
thoſe who. entered the holy place, as they did on 
the ſhepherd Coretas, who firſt found it out by ac- 
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cident; and incline them to enthuſia m and pro- 
phetic madneſs. That as the ſtrength of thoſe va- 
pours diminiſhed, (which were generally in caverns, 
as that of. Mopſus, of Trophonius, and this of 
Delphos), ſo the inſpiration decreaſed by the ſame 
meaſures: that they happened to be ſtronger, when 
they killed the Pythias, who being conſcious of this, 
was ſo unwilling: to enter. That the oracles ceaſed - 
to. be given in verſe, when poets ceaſed to be the 
prieſts; and that the genius of Socrates (whom he 
confeſſed never to have ſeen, but only to have heard 
inwardly, and unperceived by others) was no more 
than the ſtrength of his imagination; or, to ſpeax 
in the ee ofa ee r Platoniſt, his guar-- - 
dan angel. 
| pretend not- to an entnsſs of, method in this- 
life, which I am forced to collect by patches from 
7; ee authors; and therefore without much re- 
gard to ſhe connection ol times which are ſo. uncer- 
nnen 
I will; in the next ine ſpeak of An marringe. 
His wife's. name, her parentage, and dowery, are no- 
where mentioned by him or any other, nor in what 
part of his age he married ; though it is probable, 
in the flower of it: but Rualdus has ingeniouſly ga- 
thered, from a | convincing; circumſtance, that ſhe 
was called Twmoxena : becauſe Plutarch, in a conſo-— 
latory letter to her, occafioned by the death of their 
daughter in her infancy, uſes thele words: Dur Ti- 
moxena-is deprived (by death) of  fmall- enjayments ; for 
the things ſhe knew were. ef ſmall moment, and ſhe could 
be delichted only with trifles.  Now,: it appears by the 
letter, that the name of this daughter was the ſame 
with her mother's, therefore it could be no other 
than I imoxena. Her knowledge, her conjugal 
virtues, her abhorrency from the vanities of her ſex, 
and from fuperſtition, her gravity in behaviour, 
and her conſtancy in ſupporting the loſs of children, 
are e like wiſe celebrated by our author. No other 
wife 
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wife of Plutarch is found mentioned; and therefore 
we may conclude he had no more: by the ſame rea- 
ſon for which we judge, that he had no other ma- 
ſter than Ammonius, becauſe it is evident he was ſo- 
grateful in his nature, that he would have n 
ved their memo 

The number of his children was at leaft five; fo 
many being mentioned by him. Four of them were 
ſons; of the other ſex only I imoxena, who died 
at two years old, as is manifeſt from the epiſtle a- 
bove mentioned, The French tranſlator Amiot, 


from whom our old Englith tranſlation of the lives 


was made, ſuppoſes him to have had another daugh+ 
ter, where he {peaks of his ſon- in- law Crato. But 


the word ye«Bex, which Plutarch there ufes, is of 


a large ſignification ; for it may as well be expound=. 


ed father-in-law, his wife's. brother, or his ſiſter's 


huſband, as Budzus: notes: Iwo other ſons of. 
Plutarch were already deceaſed; before 'I'umoxena ; - 


his eldeſt Autobulus, mentioned- in his dympo- ; 


ſiaques, and another whoſe name is not recorded. 

The youngeſt was called Charon, who alſo died in 
his infancy.: the two remaining are ſuppoſed to have 
ſurvived him. The name of one was Plutarch, af- 
ter his own, and that of the other Lambrias, ſo call 
ed in memory of his-grandfather,. This was he, of. 


all his children, who ſeems: to have inherited his 


father's. philoſophy: and to him we owe the table 


or catalogue of Plutarch's writings, and perhaps alſo 


the Apophthegms. His nephew, but whether by his 
brother or fiſter remains. uncertain, - was Sextus. 
Chzroneus, who was much honoured by that learn- 
ed emperor Marcus Aurelius, and who taught him 
the Greek. tongue, and the principles of philoſo- 


phy : this emperor profeſſing Stoiciſm, (as appears 
by his writings), inclines us to believe, that our Sex- 


tus Chzroneus was of the Stoic ſect; and conſequent- 


2 that the world has generally bern miſtaken, in. 


uppoling him to have been the lame man with Sextus 
Empiricus 
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Empiricus the Sceptic; vhom Suidas plainly tells us 
to have been an African now, Empiricus could not 
but be a ſceptic, for he oppoſes all dogmatiſts, and 
particularly them. But I heard it firſt obſerved by an 
ingenious and learned old gentleman lately deceaſed, 
that many of Mr Hobbes's ſeeming new opinions, 
are gathered from thoſe which Sextus Empiricus ex- 
poſed. The book is extant, and I refer the curious 
to it, not pretending to arraign, or to excuſe him. 
Some think the famous critic Longinus was of Plu- 
tarch's family, deſcended from a ſiſter of his; but 
the proofs are ſo weak, that I will not inſert them: 
they may both of them rely on their proper merits; 
and ſtand not in want of a relation to each other. It 
is needleſs to inſiſt on his behaviour in his family: 
his love to his wife, his indulgence to his children, 
his care of their education, are all manifeſt in that 


part of his works which is called his Morals. Other 


parts of his diſpoſition have been touched already; 


as that he was courteous and humane to all men; 


free from inconſtancy, anger, and the deſire of re- 
venge: which qualities of his, as they have been 
praiſed by the authority of other writers, may alſo 
be recommended from his own teſtimony of himſelf. 
I bad rather, ſays he, be forgotten in the memory of 
men, and that it ſhould be ſaid, there neither is, nor was 
a-man called Plutarch, than that they ſhould report this 
Plutarch was inc:nftant, ' changeable in his temper, prone 
ta anger and revenge on the leaſi occaſion.” What he was 
to his ſlaves, you may believe from this, that in gene- 


ral he accuſes thoſe maſters of extreme hardneſs and 
injuſtice, who uſe men like oxen; ſell them in their 


age, when they can drudge no longer. A man, fays. 
he, F a merciful diſpoſition, ought not to retrench the 


fodder from his: cattle, nor the provender from his _ 


when they can work na longer, but to cheriſh them when 


warn out and old. Yet Plutarch, though he knew 
how to moderate his anger, was not, on the con- 
wary, ſubject to an inſenſibility of wrongs ; not ſo. 
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"remiſs in exacting duty, or ſo tame in ſuffering the 
diſobedience of his ſervants, that he could not cor - 
rect when they deſerved it: as is manifeſt from the 
following ſtory, which Aulus Gellius had from the 
mouth of Taurus the philoſopher concerning him. 
Plutarch had à certain ſlave, a ſaucy ſiubborn kind of 
fellow; in a. word, one F thoſe pragmatical ſervants, 
who never make a fault, but they give @ reaſon for it: 
his juſtification one time would not ſerve his turn, but his 


maſter commanded him to be ſtripped; and that the law 


ſhould be laid on his backſide. He no ſooner felt the ſmart, 
but he muttered that he was unjuſtly puniſhed, and that 
he had done nothing to deſerve the ſcourge, At laſt he 
began to baul out louder ; and, leaving off bis groaning, 
his fighs, and his lamentations, to argue the matter with 
more ſhew of reaſon; and as, under ſuch a maſter, he 
muſt needs have gained a ſmattering of learning, be 
cried out, that Plutarch was not the philoſopher he pre- 
tended 5% to be; that be had heard him waging war 
e paſſions, and maintaining that anger was 
unbecoming a wiſe man nay, that he had written a par- 
ticular treatiſe in commendation of clemency : That there- 
fore he contradicted his precepts by his practices; ſince 
abandoning himſelf over to bis choler, he exerciſed ſuch 
inhuman cruelty on the body of his fellow-creature. Hiro 
ig this, (Mr Varlet), anſwered Piutarch,. by what ſigns 
and tokens can you prove I am in paſſion? Is it by. 
my countenance, my voice, the colour of my face, by n 
words, or by my geſtures, that you have diſcovered this 
my fury? I am not of opinion, that my eyes ſparkle, 
that I foam at mouth, that I gnaſh my teeth, or that 
my voice is more vehement, or that my colour is either 
more pale, or more red than at other times; that I ei- 
ther ſhake or flamp with madneſs; that 1 ſay or do am 
thing unbecoming a philoſopher : theſe, if you know them 


not, are the ſymptoms of a man in rage: in the' mean 


time, turning to the officer who ſcourged him, while he 
and I diſpute this matter, mind you your buſmeſs on his 
back. 4 ed" St 
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- His love to his friends and his gratitude to his be- 
nefactors are every where obſervable, in his dedica- 
tions of his ſeveral works; and the particular trea- 
tiſes he has written to them on ſeveral occaſions, are 
all ſuitable either to the characters ef the men, or 
to their preſent condition, and the circumſtances 
under which they were. His love to his country is 
from hence conſpicuous, that he profeſſes to have 
written the life of Lucullus, and to have preſerved 
the memory of his actions, becauſe of the favours 
he conferred on the city of Chæronea; which 
though his country received ſo long before, yet he 
thought it appertained to him to repay them, and 
took an intereſt in their acknowledgment, As alſo, 
that he vindicated the Bœotians from the calum- 
mies of Herodotus the hiſtorian, in his book con- 
cerning the malignity of that author. In which it 
is obſervable, that his zeal to his country tranſport- 
ed him too far; for Herodotus had ſaid no more of 
tkem than what was generally held to be true in all 
ages, concerning the groſſneſs of their wits, their 
voracity, and thoſe other national vices, which we 
Have already noted on this account ; therefore Pe- 
trarch has accuſed our author of the ſame malignity, 
for which he taxed Herodotus. But they may both 
ſtand acquitted on different accounts : Herodotus, 
For having given a true character of the I hebans; 
and Plutarch, for endeavouring to palliate the vices 

of a people from whom he was deſcended, Ihe reſt 
of his manners, without entering into particulars, 
were unblameable, if we excuſe a little proneneſs to 
ſuperſtition, and regulating his actions by his 
dreams. But how far this will bear an accuſation, I 
determine not; though Tully has endeavoured to 
ſkew the vanity of dreams, in his treatiſe of divina- 
tion, whither i refer the curious. 

On what occaſion he repaired to Rome, at what 
time of his age he came thuher, how long he dwelt 
there, how often he was there, and in what yearhe 

| returned 
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returned to his own country, are all uncertain : this 
we know, that when Nero was in Greece, which 
was in his eleventh or twelfth years, our author 
was at Delphos, under Ammonius, his maſter; as 
appears by the diſputation then managed, concern- 


ing the inſcription of the two letters EI. Nero not 


living long afterwards,” it is almoſt indiſputable, that 
he came not to Rome in all his reign, It is impro- 


bable that he would undertake the voyage during 


the troublelome times of Galba, Otho, and Vitellius ; 
and we are not certain that he lived in Rome in the 
empire of Veſpaſian: yet we may gueſs, that the 
mildneſs of this emperor's dominion, his fame, and 
the virtues of his ſon Titus, aſſumed into the empire 
afterwards by his father, might induce Plutarch, 
amongſt other conſiderations, to take this journey 
in his time. It is argued from the following ſtory, 
related by himſelf, that he was at Rome, either in 
the joint reign of the two Veſpaſians, or at leaſt in 
that of the ſurvivor Titus. He ſays then, in his 
laſt book concerning Curioſity:Reœaſoning, or 
rather reading once at Rome, Arulenus Ruſti- 
cus, the fame man whom afterwards Domitian 
put to death out of envy to his glory, ſtood 
hearkening to me amongſt my auditors: it fo 
happened, that a ſoldier, having letters for him 
from the emperor, (who was either itus, or 
& his father Veſpaſian, as Rualdus thinks), broke 
through the croud, to deliver him thoſe letters 
from the Emperor. Obſerving this, I made a 
1 ego my diſſertation, that Ruſticus might 
ave the leiſure to read the mandate which was 
ſent him; but he abſolutely refuſed to do it, nei- 
ther would he be intreated to break the feals, till 
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diſmiſſed the company.” Now, | ſuppoſe the ſtreſs 
of the argument, to prove that this emperor-was not 
Domitian, lies only in this clauſe . (whom Donutian 
aſterwards put to death): but I think it rather leaves 
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it doubtful ; for they might be Domitian's letters 
which he then received, and conſequently he might 
not come to Rome till the reign of that Emperor. 
'This Ruſticus was not only a learned, but a good 
man : he had been tribune of the people under Ne- 
ro, was prætor in the time of Vitellius, and ſent 
ambaſſidor to the forces raiſed under the name of 
Veſpaſian, to perſuade them to a peace. What offices 
he bore afterwards, we know not ; but the cauſe of 
his death, beſides the envy of Domitian to his fame, 
was a certain book, or ſome commentaries of his, 
wherein he had praiſed too much the ſanctity of 
Thraſea Pætus, whom Nero had murdered : and the 
praiſe of a good citizen was inſupportable to the 
tyrant ; being, I ſuppoſe, exaſperated farther by 
ſome reflections of Ruſticus, who could not com- 
mend Thraſea, but at the ſame time he muſt in- 
veigh againſt the oppreſſor of the Roman liberty. 
That Plutarch was married in his own country, and 
that before he came to Rome, is probable ; that the 
fame of him was come before him, by reaſon of ſome 
art of his works already publiſhed, is alſo credi- 
le, becauſe he had ſo great reſort of the Roman 
nobility, to hear him read, immediately, as we be- 
lieve, upon his coming: that he was invited thither 
by the correſpondence he had with Soffius Senecio, 
might be one reaſon of his undertaking that journey, 
is almoſt undeniable. It likewiſe appears he was di- 
vers times at Rome; and perhaps before he came 
to inhabit there, might make acquaintance with this 
worthy man Senecto, to whom he dedicated almoſt 
all theſe lives of Greeks and Romans. I ſay al- 
moſt all; becauſe one of them, namely, that of A- 
ratus, is inſcribed in moſt expreſs words to Polycra- 
tes the Sicyonian, the great-grandſon of the ſaid A- 
ratus. I his worthy patron and friend of Plutarch, 
Senecio, was four times conſul; the firſt time in 
the ſhort reign of Cocceius Nerva, a virtuous and 
a learned emperor ; which opinion I rather follow 
than 
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than that of Aurelius Caſſiodorus, who puts back = 8 


his conſulſhip into the laſt of Domitian, becauſe it 


is not probable that vitious tyrant ſhould exalt to 1 
that dignity a man of virtue. This year falls in 1 
with the year of Chriſt ninety-nine, | = 

But the great inducement of our author to this = 
Journey, was certainly the defire he had to lay in = 
materials for his Roman lives; that was the deſign - 
which he had formcd early, and on which he had '*= 
reſolved to build his fame, Accordingly we have nn. 
obſerved, that he had travelled over Greece to per- = 


uſe the archives of every city; that he might be a- 
ble to write properly, not only the lives of his Gre- 
clan worthies, but the laws, the cuſtoms, the rites i 
and ceremonies of every place. Which that he 
might treat with the ſame maſtery of {kill, when he 
came to draw his parallels of the Romans, he to. 
the invitation of his friends, and particularly of our 
Soſſius Senecio, to viſit this miſtreſs of the worid, 
this imperial city of Rome; and, by the favour of . 
many great and learned men then living, to ſearch ©: 
the records of the capitol, and the libraries, which 
might furniſh him with inſtruments for ſo noble an 
_ undertaking. But that this may not ſeem to be my 
own bare opinion, or that of any modern author 
whom I follow, Plutarch himſelf has delivered it as 
his motive, in the life of Demoſthenes. The words 
are theſe: Whoſoever deſigns to write a hiſtory, 
«« (which it is impoſſible to form to any excellency 
from thoſe materials that are ready at hand, or 
to take from common report, while he fits la: 
at home in his own ſtudy, but muſt of neceſſity 
be gathered from foreign obſervations, and the 
ſcattered writings of various authors), it concerns 
him to take up his habitation in ſome renowned 
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and populous city, where he may command all 
«« ſorts of books, and be acquainted alſo with ſuch 
«6 


particulars as have eſcaped the pens of writers, 
and' are only extant in the memories of men. 
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Let him inquire diligently, and weigh judiciouſ- 
i ly, what he hears and reads, leſt he publiſh a 
lame work, and be deſtitute of thoſe helps which 
« are required to its perfection.“ It is then moſt 
probable, that he paſſed his days at Rome, either 
in reading philoſophy of all kinds to the Roman no- 
bility, who frequented his houſe, and heard him, 
as if there were ſomewhat more than human in his 
words ; and his nights (which were his only hours 
of private ſtudy) in ſearching and examining records 
concerning Rome. Not but that he was intruſted 
alſo with the management of public affairs in the 
empire, during his reſidence in the metropolis : 
which may. be made out by what Suidas relates of 
him. Plitarch, ſays he, lived in the time of Trajan, 
end alſo before his reign : that emperor beſtowed on him 
zhe dignity of conſul, (though the Greek, 1 ſuppoſe, 
will bear, that he made him conſul with himſelf, at 
leaſt transferred that honour on him): an edit was 
alſo made in favour of him, That the magiſtrates or offi- 
cers of Illyria ſhould do nothing in that province without 
the knowledge aud approbation of Plutarch. Now, it is 

my particular gueſs, (for I have not read it an 
where), that Plutarch had the affairs of Illyria (now 
called Sclauonia) recommended to him; becauſe Tra- 
jan, we know, had wars on that fide the empire, 
with Decebalus King of Dacia; after whoſe defeat 
and death, the province of Illyria might ſtand in 
need of Plutarch's wiſdom to. compoſe and civilize 
it. But this is only hinted, as what poſfibly might 
be the reaſon of our philoſopher's ſuperintendency in 
thoſe quarters; which the French author of his life 
ſeems to wonder at, as having no relation either to 
Chæronea or Greece. | 2 
When he was firſt made known to Trajan, is like 
the reſt uncertain, or by what means, whether by 
Senecio, or any other, he was introduced to his ac- 
quaintance: but it is moſt likely, that Trajan, then 
a private man, was one of his auditors, * q- 
| | Crs 
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thers of the nobility of Rome. It is alſo thought, 
this wiſe emperor made uſe of him in all his coun- 
ſels, and that the happineſs which attended him in 
his undertakings, together with the adminiſtration 
of the government, which in all his reign was juſt 
and regular, proceeded from the inſtructions which 
were given him by Plutarch. Johannes Sariſberi- 
enſis, who lived above ſix hundred years ago, has 
tranſcribed a letter written, as he ſuppoſed, by our 
author to that Emperor: whence he had it, is not 
known, nor the original in Greek to be produced; 
but it paſſed for genuine in that age; and if not Plu- 
tarch's, is at leaſt worthy of him, and what might 


well be ſuppoſed a man of his character would write; 
for which reaſon J have here tranſlated it. 


PLUTARCH to TRAIAN. 


I Am ſatisfied that your modefiy ſought not the empire, 
which yet you have always ſtudied ta deſerve by the ex- 
cellency of your manners. And by ſo much the more are 
you eſteemed worthy of this honour, by haw much you are 
Free from the ambition of deſiring it. I therefore congra- 
tulate both your virtue, and my own good fortune, if at 
teaſt your future government ſhall prove anſwerable to your 

ormer merit: otherwiſe you have involved yourſelf in dan- 
gers, and fhall infallibly be ſubjeft to the cenſures of de- 
tracting tongues ; becauſe Rome will never ſupport an em- 
peror unworthy of her, and the faults of the ſcholar will 
be upbraided to the maſter. Thus Seneca is reproached, and 
his fame till ſuffers for the vices of Nero. The miſcar- 
riages of Quintilian's ſcholars have been throtun on him; 
and even Socrates himſelf is not free from the imputation 
of remiſſneſs, on the account of his pupil, Alcibiades. But 


you will certainly adminiſter all things as becomes you, if 


you fill continue what you are, if you recede not from 


yourſelf, if you begin at home, and lay the foundation of 
government on the command of your own paſſions ; if you 


make virtue the ſcope of all your actions, they will all pro- 
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eved in harmony and order: I have ſet before you the 
Force of laws. and civil conſtitutions of your predeceſſors ;, 
which i you imitate and obey, Plutarch is then your 
guide of living; if otherwiſe, let this preſent letter be my 
teſtrmony ggainſi you, that you ſhall not ruin the Roman 
empire, under the pretence of the counſel and authority of 
Plutarch. 


It may be conjectured, and with ſome fhew of 
probability, from hence, that our author not only 
collected his materials, but alſo made a rough 
draught of many of theſe parallel lives at Rome, and 
that he read them to Trajan for his inſtruction in 
government: and ſo much the rather i believe it, 
becauſe all hiſtorians. agree, that this. emperor,, 
though naturally prudent and. inclined to virtue, 
had more of the {oldier than the ſcholar in his educa- 
tion, before he had the happineſs to know Plutarch; 
for which reafon the Roman lives, and the inſpec- 
tion into ancient laws, might be of neceſſary uſe to his 
direction. And now for the time of our author's a- 
bode in the imperial city; if he came ſo early as Ve- 
ſpaſian, and departed not till after T rajan's death, as 
is generally thought, he might continue in Italy near 
forty years. | his is more certain, becauſe gather- 
ed from himſelf, that his lives were almoſt the la- 
teſt of his works; and therefore we may well con- 
clude, that having modelled, but not finiſhed them 
at Rome, he afterwards refumed the work in his 
own country; which perfecting in his old age, he 
dedicated to his friend Senecio, {till living, as ap- 
pears by what he has written in the proem to. his 
lives, 8 i 

Ihe defire of viſiting his own country, fo natu- 
ral to all men, and the approaches of old age, (for 
he could not be much leſs than ſixty), and perhaps 
alſo the death of Irajan, prevailed with him at laſt 
to leave Italy; or if you will have it in his own 
words, he was net willing his little city ſhould be one the 
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25 by his abſence. After his return, Re was, by the 


unanimous conſent of his citizens, choſen Archon, 
or chief magiſtrate of Chæronea; and not long af- 
ter admitted himſelf into the number of Apollo's 
| prieſts: in both which employments he ſeems to 
have continued till his death. Of which we have 
no particular account, either as to the manner of 
it, or the year; only it is evident, that he lived to 
a great old age, always continuing his ſtudies : that 
he died a natural death, is only preſumed, becauſe 
any violent accident to ſo famous a man would have 
been recorded. And in whatſoever reign he decea- 
fed, the days of tyranny were overpaſt, and there 
was then a golden ſeries of emperors, every one e- 
mulating his predeceflor's virtues. 

Thus 1 have collected from Plutarch himſelf, 
and from the beſt authors, what was moſt remark-- 
able concerning him. In performing which, I have 
laboured under fo many uncertainties, that i have not 
been able to ſatisfy my own curioſity, any more than 
that of others. it is the life ofa philoſopher, not va- 
ried with accidents. to divert the reader: more plea- 
fant for himſelf to live, than for an hiſtorian to de- 
{cribe. I hoſe works of his. which are irrecover- 

ably loſt, are named in the catalogue made by his 
fon Lamprias, which you will find in the Paris 
edition, dedicated to King Lewis XIII.; but it is 
a fmall comfort to a merchant, to perufe his bill 
of freight, when he is certain his ſhip is caſt a- 
way: moved by the like reaſon, I have omitted that 
ungrateful taſk, Yet that the reader may not be 
impoſed on in thoſe which yet remain, it is but 
reaſonable to let him know, that the lives. of Han- 
nibal and Scipio, though they paſs with the ignorant 
for genuine, are only the forgery of Donato Acci- 
aiolo, a Florentine, He pretends to have tranſla- 


ted them from a Greek manuſcript, which none of 


the learned have ever ſeen, either before or ſince. 
But the cheat is more manifeſt from this reaſon, 
| which 
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which is undeniable, that Plutarch did indeed write the 
life of Scipio, but he compared him not with Hanni- 
bal, but with Epaminondas : as appears by the cata- 
logue, or nomenclatura of Plutarch's lives, drawn up 
by his ſon Lamprias, and yet extant, But to make 
this out more clearly, we find the Florentine, in his 
life of Hannibal, thus relating the famous confe- 
rence betwixt Scipio and him. Scipio at that 
„ time being ſent ambaſſador from the Romans to 
© King Antiochus, with Publius Villius; it hap- 
„ pened then, that theſe two great captains met to- 
« gether at Epheſus; and, amongſt other diſcourſe, 
* it was demanded of Hannibal by Scipio, whom 
he thought to have been the greateſt captain? To 
* whom he thus anſwered : In the firſt place, Alex- 
ander of Macedon; in the ſecond, Pyrrhus of 
« Epirus; and lin the third, himſelf. Io _— 
«Scipio, ſmiling, thus replied : And what would 
you have thought, had it been your fortune to 
* have vanquiſhed me? To whom Hannibal, I 
* {ſhould then have adjudged the firſt place to my- 
« ſelf: which anſwer was not a little pleaſing to 
Scipio, becauſe by it he found himſelf not diſe- 
1 ſteemed, nor put into comparifon with the reſt ; 
but, by the delicacy and gallantry of a well-turn- 
ed compliment, ſet like a man divine above them 
«c all.” : 

Now, this relation is a mere compendium of the 
fame conference from Livy. But if we can conceive 
Plutarch to have written the life of Hannibal, it is 
hard to believe, that he ſhould tell the ſame ſtory 
after ſo different, or rather ſo contrary a manner, 
in another place. For in the life of Pyrrhus, he 
thus writes: Hannibal adjudged the pre-eminence 
to Pyrrhus above all captains, in conduct and 
military {kill : next to Pyrrhus he placed Scipio, 
and after Scipio himſelf;“ as we have declared in 
the life of Scipio. It is not that I would excuſe 
Plutarch, as if he never related the ſame thing di- 
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verſely: for it is evident, that through want of ad- 
vertency he has been often guilty of that error, of 
which the reader will find too frequent examples in 
theſe lives; but in this place he cannot be charged 
with want of memory or care, becauſe what he 2 
here, is relating to what he had ſaid formerly. do 
that he may miſtake the ſtory, as I believe he has 
done, (that other of Livy being much more proba- 
ble); but we muſt allow him to remember what he 
had before written. From hence I might take occa- 
fion to note ſome other lapſes of our author, which 
yet amount not to-falſification of truth, much leſs to 
partiality or envy, (both which are manifeſt in his 
countryman Dion Caſſius, who writ not long after 
him), but are only the frailties of human nature; 
miſtakes not intentional, but accidental. He was 
not altogether ſo well verſed, either in the Roman 
language, or in their coins, or in the value of them; 
in ſome cuſtoms, rites, and ceremonies, he took paſ- 
ſages on truſt from others, relating both to them 
and the Barbarians, which the reader may particu- 
larly find recited in the animadverſions of the often- 
praiſed Rualdus on our author. I will name but 
one, to avoid tediouſneſs, becauſe I particularly ob- 
ſerved it, when I read Plutarch in the library of Tri- 
nity college in Cambridge, (to which foundation I 
gratefully acknowledge a great part of my educa- 
tion). It is, that Plutarch, in the life of Cicero, 
ſpeaking af Verres, who was accuſed by him, and 
repeating a miſerable jeſt of Tully's, ſays, that 
Verres in the Roman language fignifies a barrow- 
pig, that is, ane which has been gelded. But we 
have a better account of the fignification from V ar- 
ro, (whom we have more reaſon -to believe), that 
the male of that kind, before he is cut, is called 
Verres; after cutting, Majalis; which is perhaps a 
diminutive of Mas, though generally the reaſon of 
the etymology is given from its being a ſacrifice to 
the goddeſs Maja, Yet any man, who will candid» 
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ty weigh this and the like errors, may exeuſe Plu- 
tarch, as he would a ſtranger miſtaking the pro- 
priety of an Engliſh word: and beſides the huma- 
nity of this excuſe, it is impoſſible in nature, that a 


man of ſo various learning, and ſo covetous of in- 


-grofling all, ſhould perfectly digeſt ſuch an infini- 
ty of notions in many ſciences, fince to be excellent 
in one is ſo greata labour. _ | 

It may now be expected, that having written the 
life of an hiſtorian, I ſhould take occaſion to write 
fomewhat concerning hiſtory itſelf, But I think 
to commend it is unneceffary : for the profit and 
pleaſure of that ſtudy are both ſo very obvious, that 
a_ quick reader will be beforchand with me, and i- 


magine faſter than I can write. Beſides, that the 


poſt is taken up already, and few authors has tra- 
velled this way, but who have ſtrewed it with rhe- 
toric, as they paſſed. For my own part, who muſt 
confeſs it to my ſhame, that I never read any thing 
but for pleaſure, it has always been the moſt de- 
lightful entertainment of my life. But they who 
have employed the ftudy of it as they ought, for 
their inſtruction, for the regulation of their private 
manners, and the management of public affairs, 
muſt agree with me, that it is the moſt pleaſant 
ſchool of wiſdom. ' f ER 
Itis a familiarity with paſt ages, and an acquaint- 
_ ance with all the heroes of them. It is, if you will 
pardon the ſimilitude, a proſpective-glaſs carrying 
your ſoul to a vaſt diſtance, and taking in the far- 
theſt objects of antiquity. It informs the under- 
ſtanding by the memory: it helps us to judge of 
what will happen, by ſhowing us the like revolu- 
tions of former times. For mankind being the ſame 
in all ages, agitated by the ſame paſſions, and mo- 
ved to. action by the ſame intereſts, nothing can 
come to paſs, but ſome precedent of the like nature 
has already been produced; ſo that having the cau- 


ſes before your eyes, we cannot eaſily be deceived. 


in 
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in the effects, if we have judgement enough but to 
draw the parallel. e | 5 

God, it is true, with his divine providence, o- 
ver- rules and guides all actions to the ſecret end he. 
has ordained them; but in the way of human cau- 
ſes, a wiſe man may eafily diſcern, that there is a 
natural connection betwixt them; and though he 
cannot foreſee accidents, or all things that poſſibly 
can come, he may apply. examples, and by them 
foretel, that from the like counſels will probably 
ſucceed the like events; and thereby in all concern- 
ments, and all offices of life, be inſtructed in the 
two main points, on which depends our happineſs, 
that is, what to avoid and what to chufe. The 
laws of hiſtory in general are, truth of matter, me- 
thod and clearneſs of exprefion. The firſt proper- 
ty is neceſſary to keep our underſtandings from the 


impoſitions of falſehood : for hiſtory is an argument 


framed from many particular examples, or induc- 
tions : if theſe examples are not true, then thoſe 
meaſures'of life, which we take from them, will be 
falſe, and deceive us in their conſequence, The 
ſecond is grounded on the former ; for if the me- 
thod be confuſed, if the words or expreſſions of 
thought are any way obſcure, then the ideas which 
we receive muſt be imperfect; and if ſuch, we are 
not taught by them what to elect, or what to ſhun. 
Truth therefore is required, as the foundation of 
hiſtory, to inform us; diſpoſition and perſpicuity, 
as the manner to inform us plainly : one is the be- 
ing, the other the wellbeing-of it. Hiſtory is prin- 
cipally divided into theſe three ſpecies : Commenta- 
ries or Annals; Hiſtory properly ſo called; and Bio- 
graphia, or the lives of particular men, 
Commentaries or Annals are (as I may ſo call 
them) naked hiſtory ; or the plain relation of mat- 
ter of fact, according to the ſucceſſion of time, di- 
veſted of all other ornaments. The ſprings and 
motives of actions are not here ſought, unlets == 
offer 
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offer themſelves, and are open to every man's diſ- 
cernment. The method is the moſt natural that 
can be imagined, depending only on the obſerva- 
tion of months and years, and drawing, in the or- 
der of them, whatfoever happened worthy of rela- 
tion. The ſtyle is eaſy, ſimple, unforced, and un- 
adorned with the pomp of figures; counſels, gueſ- 
ſes, politic obſervations, ſentences, and orations, 
are avoided: in few words, a bare narration is its 
buſineſs. Of this kind the Commentaries of Cæſar 
are certainly the moſt admirable ; and after him the 
Annals of Tacitus may have place. Nay even the 
prince of Greek hiſtorians, Thucydides, may al- 
moſt be adopted into the number. For though he 
inſtructs every where by ſentences, though he gives 
the cauſes of actions, the counſels of both parties, 
and makes orations where they are neceflary ; yet 
It is certain, that he firſt deſigned his work a com- 
mentary ; every year writing down, like an uncon- 
cerned ſpectator as he was, the particular occurren- 
ces of the time, in the order as they happened ; and 
his eighth book is wholly written after the way of 
annals; though outliving the war, he inſerted in 
His others thoſe ornaments which render his work 
the moſt complete, and moſt inſtructive now ex- 
tant. | 


Hiſtory, properly fo called, may be deſcribed by 


the addition of thoſe parts, which are not required 
to Annals. -And therefore there 1s little farther to 
be ſaid concerning it: only that the dignity and gra- 
vity of ſtyle is here neceflary : that the gueſſes of ſe- 
cret cauſes, inducing to the actions, be drawn at 
leaſt from the moſt probable circumſtances, not 
perverted by the malignity of the author to finiſter 
interpretations, of which Tacitus is accuſed ; but 
candidly laid down, and left to the judgment of the 
reader, That nothing of concernment be omitted, 
but things of trivial moment are ſtill to be neglect- 


ed, as debaſing the majeſty of the work. That 


neither 
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neither baer nor prejudice appear: but that 
truth may every where be ſacred, (ue quid Falſe dicere 
audeat, ne quid veri non audeat h1 itoricus) „ Fiir he 
neither incline to ſuperſtition, in giving too much 
credit to oracles, prophecies, divinations, 8 pro- 
digies; nor to irreligion, in diſclaiming the abnight-; 
providence : but where general opinion has pres 
ed of any miraculous accident or portent, he on. 
to relate it as ſuch, without impoting his opinio 
our belief, Next to Thucydides in this Kind m-, 
be accounted Polybius amongſt the Grecians; ivy 
though not free from ſuperſtition, nor t acitus 


from ill nature, amongſt the Romans: among the 
modern Italians, Guicchiardine, and D*Avila, if not 


partial; but above all men, in my opinion, the 
plain, ſincere, unaffected, and moſt inſtructive 
Philip de Comines amongſt the French; though 
he only gives his hiſtory the humble name of Com- 
mentaries, I am ſorry 1 canot find in our own na- 
tion (though it has produced ſome commendable 
hiſtorians) any proper to be ranked with thete, 
Buchanan indeed for the purity of his Latin, and 
for his learning, and for all other endowments be- 
longing to an hiſtorian, might be placed amongſt the 
greateſt, if he had not too much leaned to preju- 


dice, and too manifeſtly declared himſelf a party of 


a cauſe, rather than an hiſtorian of it. Excepting 
only that (which ] deſire not to urge too far, on to 
great a man, but only to give a caution to his readers 


concerning it), our iſle may juſtly boaſt in him, a 


writer comparable to any of the moderns, and ex- 
celled by few of the ancients. | 

Biographia, or the hiſtory of particular men's 
lives, comes next to be confidered ; which in dig- 
nity is inferior to the other two, as being more con- 
fined in action, and treating of wars and counſels, 
and all other public affairs of nations, only as they 
relate to him whoſe life is written, or as his for- 


tunes have a particular dependence on them, or 
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connection to them: all things here are circumſcri- 


bed, and driven to a point, ſo as to terminate in 
one: conſequently, if the action or counſel were ma- 
naged by colleagues, ſome part of it muſt be either 
lame or wanting; except it be ſupplied by the ex- 
curſion of the writer: herein likewiſe muſt be leſs 
of variety for the ſame reaſon; becauſe the for- 
tunes and actions of one man are related, not thoſe 
of many. Thus the actions and achievements of 
Sylla, Lucullus, and Pompey, are all of them but 
the ſucceſſive parts of the Mithridatic war: of 
which we could have no perfect image, if the ſame 
hand had not given us the whole, though at ſeveral 
views, in their particular lives. 

Vet, though we allow, for the reaſons above al- 
leged, that this kind of writing is in dignity infe- 
rior to hiſtory and annals, in pleaſure and inſtruc- 
tion it equals, or even excels both of them. It is 
not only commended by ancient practice, to cele- 
brate the memory of great and worthy men, as the 
beſt thanks which poſterity can pay them ; but alſo 


the examples of virtue are of more vigour, when 
they are thus contracted into individuals,” As the 


ſun beams, united in a burning-glaſs to a point, 
have greater force than when they are darted from 
a plain ſuperficies ; ſo the virtues and actions of one 
man, drawn together into a fingle ſtory, ſtrike up- 
on our minds a ſtronger and more lively impreſ- 
ion, than the ſcattered relations of many men, and 
many actions; and by the fame means that they 
give us pleaſure, they afford us profit too. For 
when the underſtanding is intent and fixed on a 
ſingle thing, it carries cloſer to the mark, every 
part of the object ſinks into it, and the ſoul receives 
it unmixed and whole. For this reaſon Ariſtotle 
commends the unity of action in a poem; becauſe 
the mind is not capable of digeſting many things at 
once, nor of conceiving fully any more than one idea 


at a time, Whatfſocver diſtracts the pleaſure, leſſens 
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it. And as the reader is more concerned at one 
man's fortune, than thoſe of many; ſo likewiſe the 
writer is more capable of making a perfect work, if 
he confine himſelf to this narrow compaſs. Ihe 
lineaments, features, and colourings of a {ſingle 
picture, may be hit exactly; but in a hiſtory- piece 
of many figures, the general deſign, the ordinance 
or diſpoſition of it, the relation of one figure to an- 


other, the diverſity of the poſture, habits, ſhadow-- 


ings, and all the other graces conſpiring to an uni- 
formity, are of ſo difficult performance, that nei- 
ther is the reſemblance of particular perſons often 
perfect, nor the beauty of the piece complete: for 
any conſiderable error in the parts, renders the 
whole diſagreeable and lame. Thus then the per- 
fection of the work, and the benefit ariſing from 
it, are both more abſolute in biography than in 
hiſtory : all hiſtory is only the precepts of moral 
philoſophy reduced into examples. Moral philoſo- 
phy is divided into two parts, ethics and politics: 
the firſt inſtructs us in our private offices of virtue; 


the ſecond in thoſe which relate to the management 


of the commonwealth. Both of theſe teach by argu- 
mentation and reaſoning, which ruſh as it were in- 
to the mind, and poſſeſs it with violence: but hi- 
ſtory rather allures than forces us to virtue. here 
is nothing of the tyrant in example; but it gently 
glides into us, is eaſy and pleaſant in its paſſage; 
and in one word, reduces into practice our ſpecula- 
tive notions. Therefore the more powerful the ex- 
amples are, they are the more uſeful alſo : and by 
being more known, they are more powerful. Now, 
unity, which is defined, is in its own nature more 


apt to be underſtood than multiplicity, which in 
ſome meaſure participates of infinity. The reaſon 


is Ariſtotle's, 

Biographia, or the hiſtories of particular lives, 
though circumſcribed in the ſubject, is yet more ex- 
tenfive in the ſtyle than the other two: for it not 
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only comprehends them both, but has ſomewhat 
ſuperadded, which neither of them have. The ſtyle 
of it is various, according to the occaſion. There 
are proper places in it, for the plainneſs and naked- 
neſs of narration, which is aſcribed to annals; 
there is alſo room reſerved for the loftineſs and gra- 
vity of general hiſtory, when the actions related 
{ſhall require that manner of expreſſion, But there 
is withal, a deſcent into minute circumſtances, and 


trivial paſſages of life, which are natural to this 


way of writing, and which the dignity of the other 
two will not admit. There you are conducted on- 
ly into the rooms of ſtate; here you are led into the 
private lodgings of the hero: you ſee him in his 
undreſs, and are made familiar with his moſt pri- 
vate actions and converſations. You may behold a 
Scipio and a Lzlius gathering cockle-ſhells on the 
ſhore; Auguſtus playing at bounding-ſtones with 
boys; and Ageſilaus riding on a hobby-horſe a- 
mong his children. I he pagcantry of life is taken 


away; you ſee the poor reaſonable animal, as na- 


ked as ever nature made him; are made acquainted 
with his paſſions and his follies, and find the demi- 
god a man. Plutarch himſelf has more than once 
defended this kind of relating little paſſages. For, 
in the life of Alexander, he ſays thus: In writing the 
lives of luftrious men, I am not tied to the laws of hi- 


fiery : nor does it follow, that becauſe an action is great, 


# therefore manifeſts the greatneſs and virtue of him who 
did it; but on the other fide, ſometimes a word, or a ca- 
ſual jeſt, betrays a man more to our knowledge of him, 
than a battle frught, wherein ten thouſand men were 
ſlain, or ſacking of cities, or a courſe of viftories. In 
another place he quotes Xenophon on the like oc- 
caion: The ſayings of great men, in their fa- 


% miltiar diſcourſes, and amidſt their wine, have 


* ſomewhat in them, which is worthy to be tranſ- 
*« mitted to poſterity.” Our author therefore 
needs no excuſe, but rather deſerves a commenda- 


tion, 
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tion, when he relates, as pleaſant, ſome ſayings 
of his heroes, which appear (I muſt confeſs it) very 
cold and inſipid mirth to us. For it is not his mean- 
mg to commend the jeſt, but to paint the man; be- 
fides, we may have loſt ſomewhat of the idiotiſm. of 
that language in which it was ſpoken; and where 
the conceit is couched in a ſingle word, if all the 
ſignifications of it are not critically underſtood, the 
grace and the pleaſantry are loſt. But in all parts 
of biography, whether familiar or ſtately, whether 
{ublime or low, whether ferious or merry, Plutarch 
equally excelled, If we compare him to others, 
Dion Caftius is not ſo ſincere: Herodian, a lover 
of truth, is oftentimes deceived himſelf with what he 
had falſely heard reported ; though the time of his 
emperors exceeds not in all above fixty years; ſo 
that his whole hiſtory will fcarce amount to three 
lives of Plutarch. Suetonius and "Tacitus may be 
called alike, either authors of hiſtories, or writers of 
lives: but the firſt of them runs too willingly into 
obſcene deſcriptions, which he teaches while he re- 
lates; the other, beſides what has already been no- 
ted of him, often falls into obſcurity : and both of 
them have made ſo unlucky a choice of times, that 
they are forced to deſcribe rather monſters than 
men; and their emperors are either extravagant 
fools, or tyrants, and moſt uſually both. Our au- 
thor, on the contrary, as he was more inclined to 
commend than to diſpraiſe, has generally choſen 
ſuch great men as were famous for their ſeveral vir- 
tues; at leaſt ſuch whole frailties or vices were o- 
ver-poited by their excellencies; ſuch, from whoſe 
examples we may have more to follow than to ſhun. 
Yet, as he was impartial, he diſguiſed not the 
faults of any man. An example of which is in the 
life of Lucullus; where, after he has told us, that 
the double benefit which his countrymen, the Che- 
roneans, received from him, was the chiefeſt mo- 
tive which he had to write his life, he afterwards 
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rips up his luxury, and ſhows how he loſt, through 


his miſmanagement, his authority, and his ſoldiers 
love. Then he was more happy in his digreſſions 
than any we have named. | have always been plea- 
{ed to ſee him, and his imitator Montaigne, when 
they ſtrike a little out of the common road; for 
we are ſure to be the better for their wandering. 
The beſt quarry lies not always in the open field: 
and who would not be content to follow a good 
huntſman over hedges and ditches, when he knows 
the game will reward his. pains? But if we mark 
him more narrowly, we may obſerve, that the great 
reaſon of his frequent ſtarts, is the variety of his 
learning: he knew fo much of nature, was ſo vaſt- 


ly furniſhed with all the treaſures of the mind, that 


he was uneaſy to himſelf, and was forced, as I may 
fay, to lay down {ome at every paſſage, and to ſcat- 
ter his riches as he went: like another Alexander, 
or Adrian, he built a city, or planted a colony, in 
every part of his progreſs; and left behind him ſome 
memorial of his greatneſs. Sparta, and Thebes, 
and Athens, and Rome the miſtreſs of the world, 
he has. diſcovered in their foundations, their inſti- 


tutions, their growth, their height, the decay of 


the three firſt, and the alteration of the laſt. You 
fee thoſe ſeveral people in their different laws and 
licies, and forms of government, in their warriors, 
and ſenators, and demagogues, Nor are the orna- 
ments of poetry, and the illuſtrations of ſimilitudes, 
Forgotten by him; in both which he inſtructs as well 
as pleaſes, or rather pleaſes. that he may inſtruct. 
This laſt reflection leads me naturally to ſay 
ſomewhat in general of his ſtyle, though after ha- 
ving juſtly praiſed him for copioufneſs of learning, 
integrity, perſpicuity, and more than all this, for a 
certain air of goodneſs which appears through all 
his writings, it were unreaſonable to be critical on his 
elocution: as on a tree which bears excellent fruit, 
we conſider not the beauty of the bloſſoms; for if 
| | they 
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they are not pleaſant to the eye, or delightful to 
the ſcent, we know at the ſame time, that they 
are not the prime intention of nature, but are 
thruſt out in order to their product: fo in Plu- 
tarch, whoſe buſineſs was not to pleaſe the ear, but 
to charm and to inſtruct the mind, we may eafily 
forgive the cadences of words, and the roughneſs. 
of expreſſion; yet for manlineſs of eloquence, if it 
abounded not in our author, it was not wanting in 
him : he neither ſtudied the ſublime ſtyle, nor af- 
fected the flowery. I he choice of words, the num- 
bers of periods, the turns of ſentences, and thoſe 
other ornaments. of ſpeech, he neither ſought nor 
fhunned. But the depth of ſenſe, the accuracy of 
judgment, the diſpoſition of the parts, and contex- 
ture of the whole, in fo admirable and vaſt a field 
of matter; and laſtly, the copiouſneſs and variety 
of words, appear ſhining in our author. It is in- 
deed obſerved of him, that he keeps not always to 
the ſtyle of proſe; but if a poetical word, which 
carries in it more of emphaſis or ſignification, of- 


fer itſelf at any time, he refuſes it not, becauſe Ho- 


mer, or Euripides have uſed it: but if this be a 
fault, i know not how Xenophon will ſtand excu- 
ſed. Yet neither do I compare our author with 


him, or with Herodotus in the ſweetneſs. and graces 


of his ſtyle, nor with Thucydides in the ſolidity 
and cloſeneſs of expreſſion. For tierodotus is ac- 
knowledged the prince of 1onic, the other two of 
the ttic eloquence. As for Plutarch, his ſtyle is 
fo particular, that there is none of the ancients, to- 
whom we can properly reſemble him. And the rea- 
fon of this is obvious: for being converſant in ſo 
great variety of authors, and collecting from all of 
them what he thought moſt excellent, out of the 
confuſion, or rather mixture of all their ſtyles, he 
formed his own, which partaking of cach, was yet 
none of them; but a compound of them all : like 
the Corinthian metal, which had in it gold, and 

| braſs, 
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braſs, and filver, and yet was a ſpecies by itſelf, 
Add to. this, that in Plutarch's time, and long be- 
fore it, the purity of the Greek tongue was cor- 
rupted, and the native ſplendour of it had taken the 
tarniſh of Barbariſm; and contracted the filth and 
{pots of degenerating ages, For the fall of empires 
always draws after it the language and eloquence 
of the people: they who labour under misfortunes 
or ſervitude, have little leiſure to cultivate their 
mother-tongue. To conclude, when Athens had 
loft her ſovereignty to the Peloponnetians, and her 
liberty to Philip, neither a Thucydides nor a De- 
moſthenes were afterwards produced by her. 

1 have formerly acknowledged many lapſes of our 


author, occaſioned through his inadvertency ; but 


he 1s likewiſe taxed with faults, which reflect on his 
judgment in matters of fact, and his candour in the 
compariſons of his Greeks and Romans. Both 
which are ſo well vindicated by Montaigne, that I 
need but barely to tranſlate him. Firſt then he is 


«& accuſed of want of judgment, in reporting things 


incredible: for proof of which is alleged the ſto- 
« ry he tells of the Spartan boy, who ſuffered his 
* bowels to be torn out by a young fox which he 


had ſtolen, chuſing rather to hide him under his 
« garment till he died, than to confeſs his robbery. 


In the firſt place, this example 1s ill choſen, be- 


„ caule it is difficult to ſet a bound to the force of 


% our internal faculties, it is not defined how far 
* our reſolution may carry us to ſuffer : the force 
© of bodies may more eaſily be determined than that 
© of fouls: then of all people the Lacedzmonians, 
„ by reaſon of their rigid inſtitution, were moſt 
& hardened to undergo labours, and to ſuffer pains. 
Cicero, before our author's time, though then 
the Spartan virtue was degenerated, yet avows tO 
„% have ſeen himfelf ſome Lacedæmonian boys, 

* who, to make trial of their patience, were . 


before the altar of Diana, where 21 endured , 


ſcourging, 


. 
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ſcourging, till they were all over bloody, and 
that not only without crying, but even without 
a ſigh or groan: nay, and ſome of them fo am- 
bitious of this reputation, that they willingly re- 
ſigned their lives under the hands of their tor- 
mentors. The ſame may be ſaid of another ſto- 
ry, which Plutarch vouches with a hundred wit- 
neſſes, that, in the time of ſacrifice, a burning 
coal by chance falling into the ſleeve of a Spartan 
*© boy, who held the cenſer, he ſuffered his arm to 
be ſcorched ſo long without moving it, that the 
ſcent of it reaked up to the noſes of the aſſiſtants. 
„ For my own part, who have taken in ſo vaſt 
an idea of the Lacedzmonian magnanimity, Plu- 
tarch's ſtory is ſo far from ſeeming incredible to 
me, that I neither think it wonderful nor uncom- 
mon : for we ought not to meaſure poſſibilities or 
impoſſibilities by our own ſtandard, that is, by 
what we ourſelves could do or ſuffer. Theſe, 
and ſome other ſlight examples, are made uſe of 
to leſſen the opinion of Plutarch's judgment: but 
the common exception againſt his candour, 1s, 
© That in his parallels of Greeks and Romans he 
has done too much honour to his countrymen, 
„ in matching them with heroes, with whom they 
were not worthy to be compared, For inſtances 
of this, there are produced the compariſons of 
% Demoſthenes and Cicero, Ariſtides and Cato, 
„ Lyſander and Sylla, Pelopidas and Marcellus, A- 
geſilaus and Pompey. Now, the ground of this ac- 
* cufation is moſt probably the luſtre of thoſe Ro- 
man names, which ſtrikes on our imagination, 
For what proportion of glory is there betwixt a 
Roman conſul, or proconſul of ſo great a com- 
“ monwealth, and a ſimple citizen of Athens © But he 
who conſiders the truth more nearly, and weighs 
not honours with honours, but men with men, 
which was Plutarch's main deſign, will find in the 
balance of their manners, their virtues, their en- 
7 © dowments 
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dowments and abilities, that Cicero and the elder 


Cato were far from having the overweight againſt 
Demoſthenes and Ariſtides. I might as well com- 
plain againſt him in behalf of his own country- 
men: for neither was Camillus fo famous as 1 he- 


miſtocles ; nor were Tiberius and Caius Gracchus 


comparable to Agis and Cleomenes, in regard of 
dignity : much leſs was the wiſdom of Numa to 
be put in balance againſt that of Lycurgus, or 
the modeſty and temperance of Scipio, againſt 
the ſolid philoſophy and perfect virtue of Epa- 
minondas : yet the diſparity of victories, the re- 
putation, the blaze of glory, in the two laſt, 
were evidently on the Roman fide. But, as I ſaid 
before, to compare them this way, was the leaſt 
of i Tutarch's aim; he openly declares againſt it: 
for ſpeaking of the courſe of Pompey's fortune, 
his exploits of war, the greatneſs of the armies 
which he commanded, the iplendour and number 
of his triumphs, in his compariſon betwixt him 
and Ageſilaus; I believe, ſays he, that if Xeno- 
phon were now alive, and would indulge himſelf 
the liberty to write all he could to the advantage 
of his hero Ageſilaus, he would be aſhamed to 
put their acts in competition. in 
of Sylla and Lyſander, there is, fays he, no man- 
ner of equality, either in the number of their 
victories, or in the danger of their battles ; for 
Lyſander only gained two naval fights, &c. Now, 
this is far from partiality to the Grecians. He 
who would convince him of this vice, muſt ſhew 
us in what particular judgment he has been too 
favourable to his countrymen, and make it out 
in general where he has failed in matching ſuch 
a Greek with ſuch a Roman : which muſt be done 
by ſhewing how he could have paired them bet- 
ter; and naming any other in whom the reſem- 
blance might have been more perfect. But an 
equitable judge, who takes things by the ſame 


« handle 


in his compariſon 
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© handle which Plutarch did, will find there is no 
injury offered to either party, though there be 
* {ome diſparity betwixt the perſons : for he weighs 
every circumſtance by itſelf, and judges ſeparately 
of it ; not comparing men at a lump, nor endea- 
vouring to prove they were alike in all things, 
but allowing for diſproportion of quality or for- 
tune, ſhewing wherein they agreed or diſagreed, 
and wherein one was to be preferred before the 
„ other.” 

I thought I had anfwered all that could reaſona- 
bly be objected againſt our author's judgment; but 
caſually caſting my eye on the works of a French 
9 deſervedly famous for wit and eriticiſm, 

wondered, amongſt many commendations of Plu- 
tarch, to find this one reflection. As for his com- 
5 pariſons, they ſeem truly to me very great; but 
[ think he might have carried them yet farther, 
and have penetrated more deeply into human na- 
ture : there are folds and recefles in our minds, 
which have eſcaped him; he judges man too 
much in groſs; and thinks him not ſo different, 
as he is often from himſelf: the ſame perſon be- 
«© ing Juſt, unjuſt, merciful, and cruel ; which qua- 
lities ſeeming to belie each other in him, he attri- 
butes thelr inconſiſtencies to foreign cauſes : in 
ye fine, if he had deſcribed Catiline, he would have 
*« given him to us, either prodigal or covetous ; 
** that alieni appetens, ſui profuſus, was above his 
reach. He could never have reconciled thoſe 
© contrarietics in the ſame ſubject, which Salluſt 
e has ſo well unfolded, and which Montaigne ſo 
much better underſtood.” 

This judgment could not have- proceeded, but 
from a man who has a nice taſte in authors ; and 
if it be not altogether juſt, it is at leaſt delicate: 
but I am confident, that if he pleaſe to conſider this 
following yaflage taken out of the life of Sylla, he 
will moderate, if not retract his cenſure, 
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© In the reſt of his manners he was unequal, ir- 


* regular, different from himſelf : 4&ruyaxe; v1; os, 


* Nachogos rgb favror. He took many things by ra- 
pine, he gave more; honoured men immode- 
% rately, and uſed them contumeliouſly : was ſub- 
< miſhve to thoſe of whom he ſtood in need, in- 
© ſulting over thoſe who ſtood in need of him: 
© ſo that it was doubtful, whether he were more 
formed by nature to arrogance or flattery. As to 
his uncertain way of punithing, he would ſome- 
times put men to death on the leaſt occaſions ; at 
other times he would pardon the greateſt crimes : 
' ſo that judging him in the whole, you may con- 
clude him to have been naturally cruel, and prone 
to vengeance, but that he could remit of his ſe- 
verity, when his intereſts required it.” 

Here methinks our author ſeems to have ſufficient- 
Iy underſtood the folds and doubles of Sylla's diſpo- 
fition ; for his character is full of variety and in- 
conſiſtencies. Yet, in the concluſion, it is to be con- 
feſſed, that Plutarch has aſſigned him a bloody na- 
ture: the clemency was but artificial and aſſumed, 
the cruelty was inborn, But this cannot be ſaid of 
his rapine, and his prodigality ; for here the alieni 
appetens, ſur profuſus, is as plainly deſcribed, as if Plu- 
tarch had borrowed the ſenſe from Salluſt : and as 
he was a great collector, perhaps he did. Neverthe- 
leſs he judged rightly of Sylla, that naturally he 
was cruel : for that quality was predominant in him ; 

and he was oftener revengeful than he was mer- 
ciful. But this is ſufficient to vindicate our author's 
judgment from being ſuperficial ; and I defire not 


to preſs the argument more ſtrongly againſt this 


gentleman, who has honoured our country by his 
long reſidence among us. 

It ſeems to me, I-muſt confeſs, that our author 
has not been more hardly treated by his enemies, 
m his comparing other men, than he has been by 
his friends, in their compating Seneca with _ 
* n 
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And herein even Montaigne himſelf is ſcarcely to be 
defended. For no man more eſteemed Plutarch, 
no man was better acquainted with his excellencies ; 
yet, this notwithſtanding, he has done too great an 
honour to Seneca, by ranking him with our philo- 
ſopher and hiſtorian ; him, I fay, who was ſo much 
leſs a philoſopher, and no hiſtorian. It is a repu- 
tation to Seneca, that any one has offered at the 
compariſon : the worth of his adverſary makes his 
defeat advantageous to him; and Plutarch might 
cry out with juſtice, Qui cum 2 erit, mecum cer- 
zaſſe feretur. If | had been to find out a parallel for 
Plutarch, I ſhould rather have pitched on Varro 
the moſt learned of the Romans, if at leaſt his 
works had yet remained; or on Pomponius atti- 
cus, if he had written. But the likeneis of Seneca 
is ſo little, that except the one's being tutor to Ne- 
ro, and the other to Trajan, both of them ſtran- 
gers to Rome, yet raiſed to the higheſt dignities in 
that city, and both philoſophers, though of ſeveral 
ſects; (for Seneca was a Stoic, Plutarch a Platoniſt, 
at leaſt an academic, that is, half Platoniſt, half Scep- 
tic): beſides fome ſuch faint reſemblances as theſe, 
Seneca and Plutarch feem to have as little relation 
to one another, as their native countries, Spain and 
Greece. If we conſider them in their inclinations 
or humours, Plutarch was ſociable and pleaſant, 
Seneca moroſe and melancholy : Plutarch a lover 
of converſation and ſober feaſts : Seneca reſerved ; 
uneaſy to himfelf when alone, to others when in 
company, Compare them in thew manners; Plu- 
tarch every where appears candid, Seneca often is 
cenſorious. Flutarch, out of his natural humani- 
ty, is frequent in commending what he can; Sene- 
ca, out of the ſourneſs of his temper, is prone to 
ſatire, and ſtill ſearching for ſome occaſion to vent 
his gall. Plutarch is pleaſed with an opportunity 
of praiſing virtue; and Seneca (to ſpeak the beſt of 
him) is glad of a pretence to reprehend vice. 
Vol. I. E Plutar ch 
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Plutarch endeavours to teach others, but refuſes 
not to be taught himſelf; for he is always doubtful 
and inquiſitive: Seneca is altogether for teaching 
others, but ſo teaches them, that he impoſes his o- 
pinions; for he was of a ſect too imperious and 
dogmatical, either to be taught or contradicted, 
And yet Plutarch writes like a man of a confirmed 
probity, Seneca like one of a weak and ſtaggering 
virtue. Plutarch ſeems to have vanquiſhed vice, 
and to have triumphed over it: Seneca ſeems only 
to be combating and reſiſting, and that too but in 
his own defence. Therefore Plutarch is eaſy in 
His diſcourſe, as one who has overcome the difh- 
culty : Seneca is painful, as he who {till labours un- 
der it. Plutarch's virtue is humble and civilized : 
Seneca's haughty and ill-bred. Plutarch allures 
you; Seneca commands you; one would make vir- 
tue your companion, the other your tyrant. The 
Kyle of Plutarch is eaſy and flowing; that of Sene- 
ca precipitous and harſh. Ihe firſt is even, the 
ſecond broken. The arguments of the Grecian 
drawn from reaſon, work themſelves into your un- 
derſtanding, and make a deep and laſting impreſſion 
in your mind ; thoſe of the Roman drawn from 
wit, flaſh immediately on your imagination, but 
leave no durable effect. So this tickles you by ſtarts 
with his arguteneſs, that pleaſes you for continu- 
ance with his propriety, I he courſe of their for- 
tunes ſeems allo to have partaken of their ſtyles : for 
Flutarch's was equal, ſmooth, and of the ſame te- 
nor; Seneca's was turbid, inconſtant, and full of 
revolution, Ihe life of Plutarch was unblameable, 
as the reader cannot but have obſerved : and of all 
his writings there is nothing to be noted as having 
the leaſt tendency to vice; but only that little trea- 
tiſe, which is entitled 'Eewrwes, wherein he ſpeaks 
too broadly of a fin, to which the eaſtern and ſouth- 
ern parts of the world are moſt obnoxious : but 
deneca is {aid to have been more libertine than os 
f e 
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ed with the gravity of a philoſopher, or with the 
auſterity of a Stoic. An ingenious Frenchman e- 
ſteems, as he tells us, his perſon rather than his 
works; and values him more as the preceptor of 
Nero, a man ambitious of the empire, and as the 
gallant of Agrippina, than as a teacher of morality, - 
For my part, I dare not puſh the commendation ſo 
far; his courage was perhaps praiſe-worthy, if he 
endeavoured to deliver Rome from ſuch a monſter 
of tyranny as Nero was then begining to appear : 
his ambition too was. the more excuſable, if he |} 
found in himſelf an ability of governing the world, j 
and a deſire of doing good to human kind. But as =_ 
to his good fortunes with the empreſs, I know not „ 
what value ought to be ſet on a wiſe man for 8 
them; except it be, that women generally liking 1 
without judgment, it was a conqueſt for a philoſo- Wo 
pher once in an age, to get the better of a fool. wi 

* tiowever, methinks there is ſomething of awkward 2 
in the adventure: I cannot imagine without 1 
hughter, a pedant and a Stoic making love in a 1218 
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long gown ; for it puts me in mind of the civilities i 9 4 
which are uſed by the cardinals and judges in the Wo 
dance of the Rehearfal. If A grippina would needs if T 


be ſo laviſh of her favours, fince a fot grew nau- 1 
feous to her, becauſe he was her huſband, and no- 
thing under a wit could atone for Claudius, I am 
half forry that Petronius was not the man: we 
could have borne it better from his character, than 
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from one who profeſſed the ſeverity of virtue, to 
make a cuckold of his emperor and benefactor. 1 
But let the hiſtorian anſwer for his own relation: | ww 
only, if true, it is fo much the worſe, that Seneca, _ _ 
after having abuſed his bed, could not let him ſleep .- 
quiet in his grave. The Apocolocynihiſis, or mock i 
deification of Claudius, was too ſharp and infulting 8 
on his memory: and deneca, though he could 8 
3 FH af. _— 

preach forgiveneſs to others, did not practiſe it — 5 
himſelf in that ſatire. Where was the patience and 1 
E 2 infenſibility | . 
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infenſibility of a Stoic, in revenging his banifſhmeyt 
with a libel? where was the morality of a philoſo- 
pher, in defaming and expoſing of an harmleſs 
fool ? and where was common humanity, in railing 
againſt the dead? But the talent of his malice is vi- 
ſible in other places: he cenſures Mæcenas, and 1 
believe juſtly, for the looſeneſs of his manners, the 
voluptuouſneſs of his life, and the effeminacy of his 
ſtyle ; but it appears, that he takes pleaſure in fo 
doing, and that he never forced his nature, when 
he ſpoke ul of any man. For his own ſtyle, we 
ſee what it is; and if we may be as bold with him, 
as he has been with our old patron, we may call it 
a ſhattered eloquence, not vigorous, not united, 
he embodied, but broken into fragments ; every 
part by itſelf pompous, but the whole confuſed and 
. unharmonious. His Latin, as Monfieur St Evre- 
mont has well obſerved, has nothing in it of the 
Purity and elegance of Auguftus' s times; and it is 
of him and of his imitators, that Petronius ſaid, 
Pace weſira licea! dixifje, primi omnium eloquentiam per- 
dlidiſtis. The controuei ſiæ ſententiis dibrantibus pictæ, 
and the vanus ſententiarum ſtrepitus, make it evident, 
that Seneca was taxed under the perſon of the old 
-xhetorician, What quarrel he had to the uncle 
and the nephew, I mean Seneca and Lucan, is not 
known: but Petronius plainly points them out; 
one for a bad orator, the other for as bad a poet: 
his own eflay of the civil war is an open defiance of 
the Pharſalia; and the firit oration of ꝶ umolphus, 
as full an arraignment of Seneca's falſe claquence. 
After all that has been ſaid, he is certainly to be al- 
lowed a great wit, but not a good philoſopher : not 
nt to be compared with Cicero, of whoſe reputation 
he was emulous, any more than Lucan is with Vir- 
gil. To ſum up all in few words, conſider a philo- 
ſopher declaiming againſt riches, yet vaſtly rich 
; himſelf; againſt avarice, yet putting out his money 


at great extortion here in Britain; againſt honours, 
yet 


ory 
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yet aiming to be emperor ; againſt pleaſure, yet en- 
joying Agrippina, and in his old age married to a 

beautiful young woman: and after this let him be 
made a parallel to Plutarch. 

And now, with the uſual vanity of Dutch prefa- 
cers, I could load our author with the praiſes and 
commemorations of writers : for both ancient and 
modern have made honourable mention. of him. 
But to cumber pages with this kind of ſtuff, were to 
raiſe a diſtruſt in common readers that Plutarch 
wants them. Rualdus has indeed collected ample 
teſtimonies of them; but 1 will only recite the names 
of ſome, and refer you to him for the particular 
quotations, He reckons Gellius, Euſebius, Hime- 
rius the ſophiſter, Eunapius, Cyrillus of Alexan- 
dria; Theodoret, Agathias, Phothius and Xiphilin 
patriarchs of Conſtantinople; Johannes Sariſberien- 
fis, the famous Petrarch, Petrus V ictorius, and 
Juſtus Lipfius. 

But Theodorus Gaza, a man learned in the La- 
tin tongue, and a great reſtorer of the Greek, who 
lived above two hundred years ago, deſerves to have 
his ſuffrage ſet down in words at length: for the 
reſt have only commended Plutarch more than any 
ſingle author, but he has extolled him above all 
together. 

It is ſaid, that having this extravagant queſtion 
* to him by a friend, that if learning muſt ſuffer 

a general ſhipwreck, and he had only his choice: 
left him of preſerving one author, who ſhould be 
the man he would preſerve? he anſwered, Flu- 
tarch ; and probably might give this reaſon, that, in 


faving him, he ſhould lecure the beſt collection of 


them all. 

1 he epigram of Agathias deſerves alſo to M re- 
membered : this author flouriſhed about the year 
five hundred, in the reign. of the emperor juſt i- 
nian: the verſes are extant in the Antuologia, and. 
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with the tranſlation of them, I will conclude, the 
praiſes of our author ;. having firſt admoniſhed you, 


that they are ſuppoſed to. be written on a ſtatue e- 
rected by the Romans to. his memory. 
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', TEIN Plutarch, to thy deathleſs pro, 

Does martial Rome. this gra 74 ul ſlatue raiſe: 
Becauſe bath Greece and ſhe thy fame have ſpar' d; 
(Ther heroes written, and their lives compar d). 
But thou thyſelf couldſi never write thy own © 


Ther lives have parallels, but thine has none. 


THE 


a Q: 


M0 


F 


THESE US 


| S geographers, in their deſcriptions of coun- 

h tries, thcuſt into the furtheſt parts of their 
maps, thoſe places with which they are unacquaint- 
ed, and frequently add ſuch remarks as theſe; A 
beyond 1s a ſandy deſert inhabited only by wild creatures, 
er wunpaſſable bogs, or Scythian mountains, or a frozen 
fea; ſo, my dear Soſſius Senecio *, in this work of 
mine, wherein 1 have compared the lives of great 
men with one another, having gone through that 
period to which hiſtory or probable conjecture can 
reach, I may ſay of that which is more remote, 
All beyond is the region of prodigy. and fiction, inhabited 
by poets. and fabulous writers, concerning which nothing 
certain or credible is known . Yet having publithed an 


* C. Soſſius Senecio, who was 


four times conſul; the firſt time 


under Nerva, and the three laſt 
under Trajan, It was this Sene- 
cio, to whom Pliny addreſſed ſome 
of his epiſtles. They who ima- 
gine Plutarch dedicated theſe lives 
to that Senecio, who was put to 
death by Domitian, are very much 
miſtaken, That Senecio was call - 
ed Herennius, and not Seſſius, and 
was dead before Plutarch had 
written theſe laſt lives. 

F Thucydides had owned, more 
than 500 years before Plutarch, 


that whatever preceded the wars 
in Peloponneſus was very uncer- 
tain, by reaſon of its antiquity. 
He meant the wars of the Medes 
and that of Troy. Now, if in the 
time of Thucydides, the Medan 
wars, which broke out but a hun- 
dred years before, paſſed for fabu- 
lous, what ſhall we ſay of the 
Trojan war, and the age wherein 
Theſeus flouriſhed, which prece- 
ded the Peloponnefian war almoſt 
eight hundred years? Plutarch 
very juſtly calls that age the re- 
gion of prodigy and fiction. 
| | account 
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account of Lycurgus, and Numa, I thought I 
might with good reaſon aſcend as high as Romulus, 
being brought by my hiſtory ſo near to his time, 
Conſidering therefore with myfelf, 


Whom with fo re a man ſhall I compare, 
Or whom oppoſe ® I ho can the trial bear! 


(as AÆſchylus expreſſes it); I found none ſo fit as 
him who peopled the famous city of Athens, to be 
ſet in oppoſition with the father of the invincible 
and renowned city of Rome. And here it were to 
be withed, that we could ſo far free our account 
from fable, that it might have ſuch an air of pro- 
bability as ſuits the character of hiſtory. But where- 
ever it ſhall chance too boldly to tranſgreſs the 
bounds of credibility, and will endure no mixture 
of what is probable, we ſhall beſpeak the reader's 
candour, and favourable reception of ſuch infor- 
mation as we can give Concerning Hogs of ſo great 
antiquity. 

Theſeus ſeems to reſemble Romulus in many par- 
ticulars. Both of them were born out of wedlock, 
and of uncertain parentage; both had the repute of 
being ſprung from the gods; | 


And. warriors both, by all the world conf Gd. 
| HOMER. 


In both of them, ſtrength of body was united with 
vigour of mind; each of them founded one of the 
two moſt famous cities in the world, Rome and A- 
thens ; both committed rapes ; both ſuffered great 
domeſtic misfortunes ; both were polluted with the 
blood of their near-relations;, and both towards the 
concluſion of their lives are ſaid to have incurred the 
difpleaſure of their own citizens, if we may believe 
thoſe accounts that are delivered with the leaſt ap- 

pearance of fiction. 
The lincage of Theſeus by his father's ſide a- 
ſcends 
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habitants of Attica. 
deſcended from + Pelops. 


from other parts. 


T H S B-U'S$. 
ſcends as high as to * Erectheus, and the firſt in- 


37 


By his mother's fide he was 
For Pelops was the moſt. 


powerful of all the kings in Peloponneſus, not on- 
ly on account of his great riches, but the multitude 
of his children , having matched many daugh- 
ters || to perſons of the greateſt quality, and made 


* This Ere&beus, as he is call- 


ed by Plutarch, was moſt gene- 


rally named Erichthonius, The- 
ſeus's genealogy on his father's 
fide was as follows, | 

Erichthonius, or Erectheus, the 


ſon of Vulcan and Minerva, or Cra- 


nae, grand-daughter of Cranaus, 


Pandion, 
Erectheus II. 


Cecrops Orneus, father of 

Pandion II. Petreus, father of 
| . 

Egeus. 


1 
Theſeus. 5 
The firſt Erectheus, or Erich- 


Mneſtheus. 


thonius, was contemporary with 


Moſes, about the year of the 
world 2460, or 1488 before the 
birth of Chrift, There had been 
three kings in Athens before him, 
Viz, Cecrops, Cranaus, and Am- 
phiction, all three of an unknown 
extraction, and for that reaſon 
called the ſons of the earth, Now, 


as Erectheus, or Erichthonius, 


paſſed for the grandſon of Cra- 


naus's daughter, Plutarch very 


juſtly ſays, that Theſeus was de- 
ſcended from the Autochthones, 
i. e. the firſt inhabitants of Atti- 
ca, who were ſo called becauſe 
they were born in that very coun- 
try, and had not removed thither 
However, it 1s 
very certain, that Attica was firſt 
inhabited by foreigners, of which 
there needs no other proof than 


the very name of Cecrops, which 
is foreign, But that which 
gave the name of Autochthones, 
or Indigenes, to the firſt inhabi- 
tants of Attica was this; the o- 
ther cantons or diſtricts of 
Greece, which were of a more 
fertile and Kindly ſoil, did for 
that reaſon often change their ma- 
ſters, whilſt every one endeayour- 
ed to ſettle by force in the moſt 
fruitful parts : the country of At- 
tica, on the other hand, being 
barren and unprofitable, its inha- 
bitants rematned unmoleſted, and 
were therefore faid to have ſprung 
out of their own earth, by reaſon 
of the difference there was be- 
twixt them and the other colo- 
nies, who had been much more 
changeable and fluQtuating, 
+ Pelops was the fon of Tan- 
talus, and conſequently of Phry- 
gian extraction. He carried with 
him immenſe riches into Pelo- 
ponneſus, which he had dug out 
of the mines of mount Sypilus. 
The fon of Pelops was Pittheus, 
whoſe daughter Æthra was the 
mother of Theſeus. 

1 He had thirteen children by 
Hippodamia. 55 

Of all theſe daughters I can 
meet with no more than two, one 
of which was called Lycidice, and 
the other fiydamia; of whom the 


firſt was married to Alectryòn, or, 


according to others, to Neſtor the 
ſon of Perſeus, king of Tirinthus, 
and Aſtydamia to Sthenlus king 
of Mycenæ. This Aſtydamia is 
by others called Nicippe, 
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all his ſons governors of the moſt conſiderable pro- 
vinces * round about him. One of them, named 
Pittheus, grandfather to Theſeus, was founder of 
the ſmall city of the Trœzenians, and was reputed 
the moſt wiſe and learned man of his time, Learn- 
ing then conſiſted + chiefly in ſuch moral ſentences 


as thoſe which are ſo much admired of Heſiod, in 


his book of works and days. And even among them 
is one that they aſcribe to Pittheus ; and this opi- 
nion is confirmed by Ariſtotle. 


Let a friend's ſervices meet full reward. 
And Euripides, when he calls Hippolytus 
A ſcholar by the reverend Pittheus taught, 


_ ſhows the opinon which the world had of that great 
man. It is ſaid that Ægeus, being defirous of children, 
and conſulting the oracle at Delphi, received that 
celebrated anſwer, which forbade him the uſe of a- 
ny woman before his return to Athens. But the o- 
racle being ſo obfcurely expreſſed, as not to ſatisfy 
him that this was the meaning, he went to Trœze- 
ne, and communicated to Pittheus the anſwer of 
the God, which was this : 5 


T he myſtic veſſel muſt untauch*d remain, 
Tul thou to Athens ſhalt return again. 


Pittheus, when he had heard the oracle, prevailed 
upon A geus, either by perſuaſion or deceit, to lie 
with his daughter Etchra. A genus afterwards 
knowing ber whom he had lain with to be Pitthe- 


* By force of money he got in- the works of Heſiod, who flou- 
to his poſſeſſion the moſt confi- riſhed about five hundred years af- 
derable towns in Peloponneſus, ter Pittheus, and thoſe of Theog - 
and made his ſons moaſte's of nis, who was near three hundred 
them; which was no difficult years later than Heſiod, but like 
thing for him to do, conſidering wiſe from the proverbs of Solo- 
the extreme poverty and miſery of mon, who reigned two or three 
the inhabitants, hundred yeais aiter Piitheus, 

+ This appears not only from | 
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us's daughter, and gueſſing her to be with child by 
him, left a ſword and a pair of ſhoes, hiding them 
under a great ſtone that had a hollow exactly fitting 
them, making her only privy to it, and command- 
ing her, that if ſhe had a ſon by him, who when he 
grew up ſhould be able to lift up the ſtone, and 
take away what he had left there, ſhe ſhould ſend 
him to him with thoſe things as ſecretly as poſſible. 
For he was very much afraid leſt ſome plot ſhould 
be formed againſt him by the Pallantidz *, who de- 
ſpiſed him for his want of children; they them- 
ſelves being fifty brothers, all ſons of Pallas, 
When A :thra was delivered + of a ſon, ſome re- 
port that he was at that inſtant named t Theſes, 
from the tokens which his father had put under the 
ſtone : but others ſay that he received his name 
afterwards at Athens, when Ægeus acknowledged 
him for his ſon. He was brought up under his 
grandfather Pittheus, who appointed him a tutor, 
named Connidas, to whom the Athenians even to 
this time, the day before the feaſt that is dedicated 
to Theſeus, ſacrifice a ram; giving this honour to 


* Pallas was ZEgeus's bro- 
ther; and as ZEgeus had no chil- 
dren, the Pallantidæ conſidered 
the kingdom of Athens as their 
rightful inheritance, of which 
they could not poſſibly fail after 
the death of their uncle. Ægeus 
therefore had juſt reaſon to fear 
that if it ſhould be known to his 
nephews that he had a ſon, they 
would no longer deſpiſe him for 
want of iſſue, but would be plot- 
ting againſt him in order to take 
him off before his ſon could ar- 
rive at Athens, and be declared 
his heir, Or they might at leaſt 
contrive ſome means to murder 
Theſeus in his way thither, 

+ She was delivered in a place 


called Celenderir, near the haven 


of Trezene, This was contrived 


on purpoſe by Pittheus, that the 
world might more eaſily be per- 
ſuaded to believe that the infant 
was the ſon of Neptune. The 
place where Theſeus was born, 
was for a long time after called 
Genethliuni, The place of the birth, 

1 The Greeks as well as He- 
brews, gave names both to things 
and perſons, which they drew 
from ſome particular eircumſtan- 
ces or events attending that which 
they were to name. For which 
reaſon this young prince was call- 
ed Theſeus from Theſis, which is 
derived from Ti0nfes, ta put: and 
that either from the tokens which 
had been put under the ſtone, or 
becauſe /Egeus had acknowledged 


him for his ſon, which the 


Greeks call Thefthai Yien, 
his 
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his memory upon a much juſter account than that 
which they pay to Silanio and Parrhaſius, for ha- 
ving only made pictures and ſtatues of Theſeus. 

I here being then a cuſtom for the Grecian 
youth, upon their firſs coming to man's eſtate, to 
go to Delphi, and offer the firſt-fruits of their hair 
to Apollo, Theſeus allo went thither ; and they 
ſay, that the place where this ceremony is perform- 
ed, is to this day named Theſea from him. But he 
ſhaved only the forepart of his head, as Homer re- 
ports to be the cuſtom of the Abantes *. And this 
ſort of tonſure was from him named Theſers, I he 
Abantes firſt uſed this ſort of ſhaving, not having 
learned it from the Arabians, as fome imagine, nor 
in imitation of the Myſians ; but becauſe they were 
2 warlike people, and uſed to cloſe fighting, and a- 
bove all other nations taught chiefly to engage hand 


to hand; as appears by theſe verſes of Archilo- 
chus +, 


Slings they deſpiſe, and ſcorn to ſend from far 

T he flying dart, and wage a diſtant ar; 

But hand to hand the truſty ſibords they wield, 

Do all the dreadful buſineſs of the field : 

This is the way e fight thi Eubœans know, 

Nor 1 ſling they truſt, but ſtrike themſelves the 
| blow. | | | 


Therefore that they might not give their enemies 
the advantage of ſeizing them by the hair, they 
were ſhaved in this manner. It is ſaid alſo, that 
this was the reaſon why Alexander gave command 
to his captains. that all the beards of his Macedo- 


* Homer calls them reer 
aui erg, men leiting their hair 
grow long behind; intimating 


thereby that they kept it clipt - 


before. The Abantes were the 
inhabitants of Eubœa. Ariftotle 
tells us that the Thracians ha- 
ving obtained the poſſeiñon of 


Phocis, thoſe of them that inba- 
bited the town of Abæ, ſeized on 
Eubcea, and gave the inhabitants 
the hame of Abantes. 

+ Archilochus was a Greek 
poet who lived about the time of 
Romulns, . 
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nians ſhould be ſhaved, as being the readieſt hold 


for an enemy, 

Athra for ſome time concealed the true paren- 
tage of T heſeus; and there was a report given out 
by Pittheus, that he was begotten by Neptune : for 
the 1 reezenians_ have Neptune in the higheſt vene- 
ration; he is their tutelar god; to him they offer 
all their firſt-fruits, and in honour to him ſtamp 
their money with a trident. 

J heſeus in his youth diſcovering not only a great 
ſtrength of body, but an extraordinary underſtand- 
ing and magnanimity, his mother /Ethra conducted 
him to the ſtone, and informing him who was his 
true father, commanded him to take from thence 
the tokens that genus had left, and to fail to 
Athens. He raiſed the ſtone without any difficul- 
ty; but refuſed to take his journey by ſea, though 
it was much the ſafer way, and though he was con- 
tinually prefled to it by the intreaties of his grand- 
father and mother, becauſe it was at that time very 
dangerous to go by land to Athens, no place of the 
country being free from robbers, For that age, it 
ſeems, produced a fort of men, of prodigious 
ſtrength, ſwiftnefs, and activity, laborious, indefa- 
tigable, and of invincible courage ; but they uſed 
theſe gifts of nature not to ſerve mankind, but to 
gratify their pride, inſolence, and ſavage diſpoſition, 
by rapine, violence, and every kind of outrage a- 
gainſt all who fell into their hands. They thought 
civility, juſtice, equity, and humanity, (which o- 
thers praiſed, either from want of courage to com- 
mit injuries, or fear of receiving them), did not at 
all concern thoſe who had force on their ſide. 
dome of theſe Hercules deſtroyed when he paſſed 
through theſe countries; but ſome for fear fled, and 
hid theraſelves, and were ſpared by him in contempt 
of their cowardice, But after Hercules had unfor- 
tunately killed Iphitus, he retired to Lydia; where 
for a long time he was flave to Omphale, a puniſh- 
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ment which he had impoſed upon himſelf for the 
murder *, according to the cuſtom of thoſe times, - 
Then indeed the Lydians enjoyed peace and ſecu- 
Tity ; but in Greece, and the countries about it, the 
ſame enormities again broke out, there being none 
to puniſh or reſtrain them. It was therefore a very 
hazardous journey to travel by land to Athens from 
Peloponneſus: and Pittheus, giving Theſeus an exact 
account of each of theſe ruffians, of what ſtrength 
they were, and with what cruelty they uſed all ſtran- 
gers, adviſed him to go by ſea. But he, it ſeems, had 
long ſince been ſecretly fired by the fame of Her - 
cules, whom he held in the higheſt eſteem, and was 
never more delighted than in hearing accounts of 
him, eſpecially from them who had ſeen him, con- 


verſed with him, or had been preſent at any of his 


exploits. So that he was affected in the ſame man- 
ner as Themiſtocles was, many ages after, when he 
{aid, that the trophies of Miltiades would not fuf- 
fer him to fleep. And fo great was his admiration 


of the virtue of Hercules, that in the night his 
dreams were all of that hero's actions, and in the 
day a continual emulation ſtirred him up to per- 
form the like. Beſides, they were nearly related, 
being born of couſin-germans. © For Athra was 
the daughter of Pittheus, and Alcmena of Lyſidice; 


and Lyſidice and Pittheus were brother and ſiſter 
by Hippodamia and Pelops.. He thought it there- 
fore an inſupportable diſhonour, that Hercules 
ſhould purſue theſe villains both by land and ſea till 
he had ſubdued them, and that he himſelf ſhould 


* Thoſe who had been guilty Riel but falling very ill, 
of murder became voluntary exiles, and conſulting the oracle of Apol- 
and impoſed on themſelves a cer- lo, he received for aniwer, that 
tain penance, which they conti- there would be no end of his ca- 
Duel till they thereby thought lamities till be had paſſed three 
themſelves expiated. Hercules years in ſlavery 3 upon which he 
went firſt to Pylos, and from fold himſelf a ſave to Omphale. 
thence to Amyclæ, where he was Agoliod. lib. 11. 
--Expiated by Deiphobus, the ſon of 


ſhun 
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till he had brought them to meet 


N h 6.30s © 


ſhun the like adventures, when they fo fairly offer · 
ed themſelves to him; diſgracing his reputed father 
by a mean flight; and ſhowing to his true father 
the ſhoes, and the ſword yet unſtained with blood, 
as the only proofs of his birth, inſtead of manifeſt- 


ing it by great and worthy actions. With this diſ- 


poſition, and full of theſe reflections, he ſet for- 
ward, deſigning to injure no one, but to repel 
and puniſh any violence that ſhould. be offered to 
mn. 

And firſt of all he flew Periphetes in Epidauria, 
who, becauſe he fought with a club, was called Cory- 
netes, or the Club- bearer, and who had attempted to 
ſtop him in his journey. Theſeus being pleaſed 
with the club, took it, and made it his weapon ; 
and as Hercules wore the lion's ſkin, as evidence of 
what a prodigious ſize the monſter was that he flew, 
for the ſame purpoſe Theſeus carried about with 
him this club, overpowered indecd by him, but now, 
in his hand, irreſiſtible. 

Paſſing on further towards the iſthmus of Pelo- 
ponneſus, he flew Sinnis “, who (from the way of 
murder he uſed) was firnamed the Pinebender, after 
the ſame manner that he himſelf had deſtroyed 
many others before. And this he did, not having 
either practiſed or ever learned the art of bending 
theſe trees, to ſhow that natural ſtrength is above 
all art. This Sinnis had a daughter of great beau- 
ty, and more than ordinary ſtature, called Perigune, 
who, when her father was killed, fled, and was 
ſought after with all diligence by heſeus; but the, 
flying into a place overgrown with ſhrubs and 
ruſhes, and wild aſparagus, innocently. made her 
complaint to them, as if they could have a ſenſe of 


When this giant hind worſted tive to each of them, he let rhem 
any one, he bent down two pin-s loote, and they ſevcrally retu ned 
to their proper ſituations, pulling 
together, and having faſtened an with them the limbs thet had 
arm and a leg of his wretched cap- been faſtened to them, 
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her misfortune, and begged them to ſhelter her, 
with vous, that if ſhe eſcaped, ſhe would never cut 
them down or burn them: but Theſeus calling up- 
on her, and giving her his promiſe that he would 
uſe her with all reſpect, and offer her no injury, ſhe 
came forth. Theſeus had by her a ſon named Me- 
nalippus : but afterwards ſhe was married to Deio- 
neus, the ſon of Eurytus the Oechalian, Theſeus 
himſelf giving her to him. And loxus, the fon of 


this Menalippus, who was born to Theſeus, accom- 
panied Ornytus in the colony that he carried with 


him into Caria ; and from him” the people called 
Toxides have theis name, who have this cuſtom de- 
rived down to them from their fathers, never to 
burn either ruſhes, or wild aſparagus, but to Ho 
nour and worſhip them. . 

About this time there was a wild ſow at "ora 
myon *, which they called Phæa, a very fierce and 


formidable creature: this I heſeus killed, going out 


of his way to meet and engage her, that he might 
not ſeem to perform all his great exploits, out of 
mere neceſſuy; being of opinion, that as it was the 
part of a brave man to fight in his own defence 
againſt robbers and aſſaſſins, ſo likewiſe voluntarily 
to expoſe himſelf to danger, by encountering ſuch 
wild beaſts as were famous for their ſtrength and 
fiexceneſs. Others relate, that this Phæa was a wo- 
man of Crommyon, who made a trade of robbing, 
was remarkable for cruelty and luſt, and had the 
name of /w given her from the beaftlineſs of her 
life and manners, and chat afterwards WE was killed 
by T hefeus. 

He alio flew Sciran upon the borders of Megara, 
caſting him down from the rocks, He was, as moſt 


* Crommyon or Cromyon was ſow had taken up her abode ; and 
a borough in the territory of Co- Strabo tells ns, that ſhe was the 
rinth, from u hence it was diſtant mo«her of the Calydonian boar. 


by Thucydides : tee this wild 


report, 
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report, a notorious robber; and others ſay, that he 
uſed, out of infolence and wantonneſs, to ſtretch 
forth his feet to ſtrangers, commanding them to 
wath them, and while they were fo employed, with 
a kick to thruſt them down the rock into the ſea. 
But the writers of Megara, in contradiction to the 
received report, and as Simonides * exprefles it, 
fighting with all antiquity, contend, that Sciron was 
neither a robber, nor a man of an abuſive or inſo- 1 
lent character, but a puniſher of all ſuch, and a . = 
friend to all good men: for, fay they, Aacus was 1 
ever eſteemed a man of the greateſt ſanctity of all =—_ 
the Greeks; and Cychreus the dalaminian was ho- 1 
noured at Athens with divine worſhip; and the 
virtue of Pelcus and Telamon is not unknown to 
any one, Now, Sciron was ſon-in-law to Cychreus, 
and father-in-law to Aacus, and grandfather to 
Peleus and Telamon, who were both of them ſons 
of Endeis, the daughter of Sciron and Chariclo : 
therefore it is not probable, that the beſt of men 
ſhould: make theſe alliances with the worſt, giving 
and receiving mutually what was moſt valuable and 
dear to them, Beſides, they relate, that Theſeus 
did not flay dciron in his firſt journey to Athens, 
_ but afterwards, when he took Eleuſis, a city then 
in poſſeſſion of the Megarians, having circumvented 
Diocles the governor. Theſe are the contradic- | 
tions which are found between the writers of this 1 
; ſtory, . [Ih 5 : 
In Eleuſis he killed Cereyon + the Arcadian, in a 1 
wreſtling match. And going on a little fur ther, in Wl 


* There were . four of that. the Wintienh Olympiad, in 1 
name, but at four different times, reign. of Tullus Hoſtilius. * 1 
all of them poets and hiſtorians, + Cercyon was. the firſt Who =_ 
fo that it is difficult to determine made uſe of art and addreſs in == 
which of them is here quoted by wreſiifag. The. place. where this: ME 
Plutarch; but Limagine he means combat was tought, was ca! tled the 
the © deff of them, Simonides 'paleſtra (or worefl; ng-place) of Cen- 
Amorkinus, who flcurihed about Hen, even in Pauſanias's time. 
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the city of Fermione *, he ſlew Damaſtes, other- 


wile called Procr/*es +, by force fitting his body to 
the ſize of his own beds, as he himſelf was uſed to 
do with all ſtrangers. This T heſeus did in imita- 
tion of Hercules, For that hero returned always 
upon the aggreſſors the ſame ſort of violence which 
they had offered to others: for inſtance, he 4 ſa- 
crificed Vuſiris, flew | Antzus in wreſtling, worſted 
Cycnus + at ſingle combat, and killed Jermerus 
by breaking his {cull in pieces, (from whence they 
fay comes the proverb of a Termerian miſchief ) ; 
for it ſeems T'ermerus killed all the paſſengers that 
he met, by running, with all his force, his head a- 


gainſt theirs, I hus proceeded ] heſeus in the pu- 
niſhment of theſe wretches, who underwent the 


fame torments from him, 


There is manifeſtly 
ror here; for Rermione was in 


Peloponneſus, which 'Theſens had His cuſtom was to offer up ſtran- 


gers in ſacrifice to Jupiter. This 


now: left. Pauſanias calls the 
place near which Theſeus killed 


'Precrufies, Erione. Some con- 


jecture that inſtead of Hermione 
we ſhould read. Hermos, as there 


Was a town in Attica of that 
name. 18 | 5 
I FHyginus has very well de- 


ſcribed the malicious wickedneſs 


of that giant, He had, fays he, 


beds of ſeveral ſizes, and when he 
lit upon a traveller, if he was a 


tall man, he made him lodge on 


one of bis ſhort beds, and cut off 


| fo much of him as exceeded the 


length of the bed, whereon he 


was laid; and if his gueſt was a 


Mort man, he provided him with 
a bed of the longeſt ſize, and by 


me help of his machines he drew 


bim out to the lengih of it; for 

this tea'on he was called Procru- 

fes, ſigniſying one, zbbo draus, or 

—51 in length by force and vio- 
Ace. : : 


an er- 


which they had inflicted 


* 


} Buſiris, the ſon of Neptune 
and Lyſianaſſa, was king of Egypt. 


treatment he intended for Hercu- 


les, Who ſuffered himſelf to be 
bound, and carried to the altar; 
where having burſt the cords, 


he ſacrificed the tyrant himſelf 
together with his ſon Amphida- 
mas. | 
Antæus was king of Lydia, 
and the ſon of the earth, who 
ſupplied him with freſh ſtrength 
and vigour ſo often as he touched 


her. For this reaſon Hercules 


he'd him up in his arms, and 
ſtrangled him. 

+ There were two perſons of 
the name of Cycnus, and Hercules 
fought with them both. The firſt 
was ſon of Mars and Pyrene. As 
he and Hercules were fighting, a 
thunderbolt ſhot between them, 


and parted them. The other was 


likewiſe the ſon of Mars and 
Pelopza, and was ſlain by Her- 
cules. 


upon 


upon others ; juſtly ſuffering after the manner of 


their own injuſtice, | 
As he went forward on his journey, he came to 
the river Cephiſus, * where ſome of the Phytalidæ 
met him and ſaluted him: + and upon his deſire to 
uſe the cuſtomary purifications, they performed 
them with all the uſual ceremonies ; and having 
offered propitiatory ſacrifices to the gods, they en- 
tertained him at their houſe. I his was the firſt in- 
ſtance of hoſpitality he had received during his 
whole journey. | 
It is reported that on the eighth day of the month 
Cronius, now called Hecatombeon, [| July], he arri- 
ved at Athens, where he found the city full of con- 
fuſion, and divided into parties and factions ; and 
the family of Ageus allo in great diſorder ; for Me- 
dea, having fled from Corinth, and promiſed - 
geus to make him, by her art, capable of having 
children, was entertained by him, and admitted 
to his bed. She firſt diſcovered Theſeus, whom 
as yet Ægeus did not know; and he being in years, 
and full of jealouſies and ſuſpicions, on account of 
the faction that was then in the city, ſhe eaſily per- 
ſuaded him to poiſon ] heſeus at a banquet which 
was to be prepared for him as a civility to a ſtran- 
ger. |} heſeus coming to the entertainment, thought 
ĩt not fit to diſcover himſelf firſt ;* but being willing 
to give his father the occaſion of firſt finding him 
out, the meat being on the table, þ he = his 
. 9 1 e IEF: - 0 $43 F 1 . 5 «4 word 


* Pauſanias calls theſe Phbyta- robbers, he thought himſelf unfit 
fide the deſcendenits'bf -Phytalus, to be admitted to the holy myſte- 
with whom Ceres had intruſted ries without expiation. 
the ſuperintendence of her holy I If this paſſage has not been 
myſteries, in recompenſe for the corrupted, Plutarch muſt certainly 
- hoſpitality with which he had be miſtaken as to the cuſtoms of 
received and entertained her in his thoſe times; for the heroes did 
houſe. by not cut with the ame ſword with 
© + Though he had defiroyed which they fought, but with a 
none tut common thieves, and large Knife, or cutlace, which al- 


Ways 
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ſword as if he deſigned to carve with it, and ſo 
ſhowed it him, Ægeus immediately perceiving the 
token, threw down the cup of poiſon, and after 
ſome queſtions embraced his ſon ; then aſſembling 
the citizens, he owned him publicly before them, 

and they rebeived him with great ſatis faction on ac- 
count of his bravery. It is alfo ſaid, that when 
the cup fell, the poiſon was fpilt there, where now 
is the incloſure in the place called Delphixion; for in 
that place ſtood Fgens's houſe, and the ſtatue or 
Mercury on the Ki fide of the temple is called the 


Mercury of Mgeus's gate. 


T he ſons of Pallas, who before were in hopes of 
recovering the kingdom, if Ageus ſhould die with- 
out iſſue, as ſoon as Theſeus appeared, and was 


| acknowledged the ſucceſſor to the crown, highly 


reſenting, that gens, * an adopted fon only of 
Pandion, and not at all related to the family of E- 
rectheus, ſhould firſt obtain the kingdom, and that 
again after him, Theſeus, a new-comer and a ſtran- 
'ger, ſhould do the like, broke e out into an open war; 
and dividing themſelves into two companies, one 
part of them marched openly from Sphettus with 


Ways hung near it, that they From the ſing d victim crops the cur- 
might be ready upon occafionito' lng bai. Pope. 
perform the functions required of 

them in their ſacrifices. That So that Theſeus did not vpon this 


this was the cuſtom, manifeſtly ap- 
pears from a paſſage in the third 
dook of the Iliad, where Homer 


fays, 


A 76 dus, de vTTUApeavc; Xeigte- 


cer face Naias 

H of ag E. Oꝛog priya redes, 
4 Ago. 
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gas. 

Ie draws the Crit lord 


His cutlace th'd befide bi ® 
Vo ny * * their purpoſes. 


d rous favord, 


occafion make uſe' of the {word 


which had been delivered to him 


by his father's directions, but his 
cutlace, in drawing whereof it 


was nec ſſary for him to caſt his. 
mantle backwards, and thereby 


give his father a hight of his 
ſword. 

* jt had been actually ported 
that /Egcns was the ſon of Scy- 
rius, and that Pandion was deſi- 
rous to have him paſs for his. 
The Pallantidz did not fail to 
ſoread a report ſo advantageous to 


their 
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their father againſt the city; the other hiding them- 
ſelves in Gargettus, lay in ambuſh. with a deſign to 
ſet upon the enemy on both ſides. They had with 
them a herald of the town of Agnus, named Leos, 
who diſcovered to Theſeus all the deſigns of the 
Pallantidz : he immediately fell upon them that lay 
in ambuſcade, and cut them all off; which Pallas 
and his company hearing, they immediately fled. 
From hence they ſay is derived the cuſtom for the 
Palleneans * to have, no marriages with the people 
of Agnus, nor to ſuffer their criers to pronounce 
in their proclamations theſe words, ſolemnly uſed 
in all other parts of the country, Acouete Leos, 
(Hear ye people /); fo great is their hatred to the 
very name of Leos, on account of his treachery. -, 
I heſeus longing to be in action, and withal deſi- 
rous to make Himfelf popular, left Athens to fight 
with the bull of Marathon, which did no ſmall 
miſchief to the inhabitants of Tetrapolis ; and having 
ovefcome it, he brought it alive in triumph through 
the city, and afterwards ſacrificed it to Apollo Del- 
phinius. As to Hecale, and the ſtory of her receiving 


and entertaining I heſeus in this expedition, it ſeems . 


to be not altogether void of truth: for from hence 
the people round about, meeting upon a certain 
day, offered a ſacrifice, which they called Hecale- 
ſium, to Jupiter Hecalus, in honour of Hecale, 
whom by a diminutive they called Hecalene, becauſe 
when ſhe entertained Theſeus while he was but a 
youth, ' the, as the cuſtom of old people is, careſſed 
and called him by ſuch tender diminutive names; 
and having made a vow. to Jupiter for him as he 
was going to the fight, that if he returned in ſafe- 
ty, ſhe would offer ſacrifices in thanks for it, and 
dying before he came back, ſhe received the fore- 
mentioned return of her hoſpitality, by the command 


mlb The Pallantidæ lived in the town of Pailene, 


: 
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of Theſeus, as Philochorus relates the ſtory. 

Not long after arrived the third time from Crete 
the collectors of the tribute which the Athenians 
paid the Cretans upon the following occaſion. An- 
drogeus having been thought to be treacherouſly 
murdered in Attica, not only Minos diſtreſſed the 
Athenians by war, but the Gods alſo laid waſte 
their country; for they were opprefied both by fa- 
mine and peftitence, and their rivers were dried up. 
But being told by the oracle, that if they appeaſed 
Minos, the anger of the Gods would By 4 'and 
they ſhould be relieved from the miſeries they la - 
boured under; they ſent ambaſſadors, and with 
much entreaty at laſt obtained a peace, upon con- 
dition they ſhould ſend to Crete every ninth year a 
tribute of ſeven young men, and as many virgins. 
Thus far writers are generally agreed; but the 
fabulous tragical account of the ſtory adds, that the 
Minotaur deſtroyed them in the labyrinth, or that 
they were left to wander about in it, and finding no 
poſſible means of getting out, miſerably ended their 
ſes thick; + and that this Minotaur was (as Euri- 
pides expreſſes it) N FRY N 


thers fay be was Main by the bull 


This Philochorus was an A- 


thenian, and lived at the ſame 
time with Ptolemy Philopater, a- 
bout 200 years before the birth of 
our Saviour, He was the author 
of ſeveral valuable works, which 
are loſt; ſuch as the hiſtory of the 
Athenians, or of Attica, in ſeven- 


teen books; A catalogue of the 


Archons ; A book of ſacrifices; 
The origin of Salaminz Two 
books of the Olympiads, and ſe- 
venteen of the battles of the Athe- 
nians. 2 

+ ZEgeus had cauſed him to 
be murdered, becauſe he was in 
the intereſt of the Pallantidæ, and 
Dad promiſed to aſſiſt them, O- 


of Marathon, and that Minos un- 
juſtly accuſed the Athenians as 
the authors of his dea. 
Tit had been a cuſtom, wit 

Mi nos to ſacrifce to Neptune, once 
every year, the moſt beautifull bull 
that could be found. One day he 
meet with one ſo extremely hand- 
ſome that he was charmed with 
it, and inflead of facrificing it, 
offered another in its ſtead, Nep- 
tune being provoked hereat, made 
Paſiphae in love with this bull, 
and Dzdalus ſo far proftituted his 
art as to make it inftrumental in 
gratifying ſo horrible. a paſſion, 
the fruit of which was a monſter 

. called 


* 


- 
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A mingled form, where two ſtrange ſhapes combin d; 
And different natures, bull and man, were join d. 


But Philochorus writes, that the Cretans deny this, 
and ſay, that the labyrinth was only an ordinary 
priſon, that there was nothing terrible in it, except 
that it ſecured the priſoners from eſcaping; and that 
Minos, having inſtituted games in honour of An- 
drogeus, gave as a reward to the victors thoſe youths 
who till that time had been priſoners in the laby- 
rinth :: and that the firſt that overcame in thoſe 
games, was * one of great power and influence in 
the court of Minos, named Taurus, a man of a 
brutal ſavage diſpoſition, who behaved towards 
thoſe Athenian youths that were made his prize, in 
a moſt proud and inſolent manner. + And even 
Ariſtotle himſelf, in the account that he gives of 
the government of the Bottiæans, is- manifeſtly of 
opinion, that theſe youths were not flain by Minos, 
but that they ſpent the remainder of their days in 
flavery in Crete; and that the Cretans once, to ac- 
quit themſelves of an ancient vow, ſent an offering 
of their firſt- born to Delphi, and that fome deſcen- 
dents of theſe Athenian flaves were ſent amongſt 


called Mi inctaurus, ; partly a | man, 
and partly a, bull. This is what 
we find in the fable. 

* This is more probable than 
the manner wherein Palæphatus 
explains the fable. He ſays that 
this Taurus was one of Minos's 
courtiers, that Paſiphae fell in 
love with him, and that Minos 
having diſcovered the intrigue, ſent 
the preſumptuous lover to be a 
ſervant to his ſhepherds that fed 
their flocks upon the mountains; 
that the young gallant rebelled, 
and became ſo formidable, that 
Minos endeavoured in vain to 


ſeize him, and Joſt all thoſe whom. 


he ſent againſt him; inſomuch 
that he thought it adviſable to 
make uſe of him, to puniſh his 
offending ſubjects, or ſuch of his 
enemies as fell into his hands, 
and whom he, was defirous to de- 
firoy ; and that having taken 
Theſeus in a combat, he ſent him 


to Taurus, who was killed by 


Theſeus, Ariadne having private- 
ly provided him with a ſword for 
that purpoſe, 

+ Among the works of Arifto- 
tle, which are loſt, there is one, 
wherein he gives a deſcription of 
158 communities, which is the 


book here quoted by Plutarch. 
them : 
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them: * who not being able to ſubſiſt there, remo- 


Sicily, in ſhips belonging to Mi- 
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ved firſt into Italy, and ſettled in Apulia, whence 
they afterwards removed to I hrace, and were named 
Bortiæans 4; and that this is the reaſon why in a 
certain ſacrifice, the Bottizan girls ſing a hymn, 
beginning thus, To Athens let us go. And from this 
It appears how dangerous it. is to incur the hatred 
of a city that is miſtreſs of eloquence and the ſeat 
of the muſes. For Minos was always ill ſpoken of, 


and repreſented as a very bad man upon the Athe- 


nian ſtage; I nor was it any advantage to him to 
be called by Hęſod, The greateſt of Kings, and by Ho- 


* Tt is certain that ſeveral co- party prevailed, and received ſuc- 
lonies have been ſent out of Crete cours from Olynthus. 
into Italy. Strabo mentions. the Here Plutarch falls into a 
inhabitants of Brunduſium and miſtake, as have likewiſe ſeveral 
the Salentines as ſuch. It appears other authors, both before and 
moreover from a pailage in the after him. There were two of 
ſame author, that the Cretans the name of Minos, and they both 
who paſſed into Italy, did it under reigned in Crete. One was the 
the conduct of Theſcus, and that ſon of Jupiter and Europa; and 
they were joined by another body the oti.er his grandſon, and the 
of their countrymen, who had ſon of Lycaſtes, The firſt was a 
teen tranſported out of Ciete into prince renowned for his Jvſtice, 
and for that reaſon the poets made 
him a judge in the infernal re- 
gions. The other was a tyrant, 
That which Homer and He ſiod 
have faid of the firſt, Plutarch has 
| | aſcribed to the ſecond, as if there 

+ A great many of the Bottiz- had been only one of that name. 
ans always retained 2a tender re- Plato has been guilty of the ſame 
membrance of Athens, by reaſon blunder twice, in his dialogue 
of their deſcent from thence; and called Minos; but Plutarch is more 
'] am of opinion that upon this is to be blamed, in that he could 


nos, and that the firſt band diſa- 
gieeing with the laſt comers, they 
removed into that part of Thrace 
Which is called Bottiæa. 


founded that paſfage in Thucydi- 


des, who reports, that when the 


"Athenians carried their arms into 
Bottiæa, and dbeſizged Spartola, 


they had not undertaken that 


ſiege but from the hopes they had 


conceived of the town's ſurren- 
dering to them by reaſon of a party 
among the inhabitants who were 


en their fide; but the contrary 


net but have heard ſomething 
that might have led him to make 


'a diſtinction between theſe two 


princes, as appears from what 
follows, and which micht have 


ſerved to convince him of the 


tru h, if he had attended to it; 
for Diodorus Siculus has very juſt- 


ly diſtinguiſhed them in his 6xth 


book, * ; 


mer.” 
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mer *, The companion of 


T3 


Jupiter; for the trage- 


dians + prevailing, ſpread a very ill character of him 
from the ſtage, as a cruel and inhuman prince; 
though it be ſaid that really Minos was a very good 
king and lawgiver, and that 4 Rhadamanthus was 
a judge who enforced the obſervance of the laws 


which Minos had made. 


\ 


When the time of the third tribute was come, and 
the fathers who had any young men for their ſons, 
were obliged to produce them, in order to take 
their chance by lot; there aroſe freſh diſcontents 
and accuſations againſt Ægeus among the. people, 
who were full of grief and indignation, that he, 
who was the cauſe of all their miſeries, ſhould be 
the only perſon; exempt from the puniſhment ; and 
that he ſhould fettle his kingdom upon a fon who 
was a baſtard and a foreigner, without ſhowing any 
concern for them, who were deprived of their legi- 


* The paſſage to which Plu- 
tarch refers in this place, is inthe 
nineteenth book of the Odyſſey. 

I Plutarch has taken this from 
the Minos. of Plato, where Socra- 
tes replies to him, who had aſked 
him how it came about that a 


King who had been ſo. highly 


praiſed by Homer and Hekhod, 
mould be repured a perſon of a 
Harbarous and cruel diſpoſition : 


Whoever, ſays he, has a concern for 


his reputation, ought newer to be up- 
on ill ter ms with a poet ; for the te- 
Himony of poets is of great veight, 
*vhbethber it tends to praiſe or diſtraiſe; 
and in this Minos was ⁊canting, for 
he can newer be too much condemned 
for the heſtilivies be committed againſ? 
bis city ( Athens), the ſcat of all 
forts of erudition, and where tragedy 
in particular reigns in full luſire; 
for here it Tad its firſt being, and 
<vas not the invention eitber of Phry- 
nichus or Theſpis, And tragedy 
more than any other kind of poetry 
delights and captivates the people, 


VoLr. ]. 


and there it is that ve find him con- 
tinually inaeighed againſt by the 
poets in juſt revenge for the cruel tri- 
bute he impoſed upon us. This is the 
rock on which he ſplit, tle hatred of 
the Athenians, Tohich proved the 
ſource of all the ill reports that bave 
been ſpread of him ſo injurious to bis 
men.ory, though he wvas in truth a 
good man, a jift prince, and an ex- 
cellent leg iſtator. 

t This is likewiſe taken from 
the ſame dialogue, where:n So- 


"crates, after having obſerved that 


Homer in his Odyſſey makes 
mention only of Minos, to whom 
he gives a ſceptre of fold, adds, 
that Rhadamantkus alſo was a 
very gocd man, and had been the 
diſciple of Minos, who did not 
indeed inſtruct him in the ſcience 
proper for a king, but taught 
* how to obey hi orders in ad- 
miniftering juſtice to the ſubjects, 
and putting his laws in execu- 
tion. | 
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timate children. Theſe things very ſenſibly affected 
Theſeus, who thinking he ought not to neglect, but 
rather to partake of the ſufferings of his fellow-ci- 
rizens, freely offered to go without drawing any lot. 
All admired this inſtance of generoſity and public 
ſpirit ; and Ægeus, after all his entreaties, finding 
him inflexible, proceeded to the chuſing of the reſt 
by lot. But * Hellanicus writes, that the Athe- 
nians did not ſend the young men and virgins as 
they were choſen by lot; but that + Minos himſelf 
coming thither made his own choice, and that now 
he pitched upon Theſeus before all others. The 
conditions agreed upon were, that the t Athenians 
ſhould furniſh them with a ſhip; that the young 
men who were to ſail with him ſhould carry no 
weapon of war; and that if the Minotaur was de- 
ſtroyed, this tribute ſhould ceaſe. : 
There appearing no hopes of ſafety or return, at 
the two former payments of this tribute, they ſent 
out the ſhip with a black fail, as to unavoidable de- 
ſtruction. But now Theſeus encouraging his fa- 
ther, by his confidence of ſucceſs againft the Mino- 
taur, Ageus gave the pilot another ſail which was 
white, commanding him as he returned, if Theſeus 
eſcaped, to make uſe of that ; but if not, to ſail with 
the black one, as a ſignal of his misfortune. Simo- 


nides indeed ſays, that the fail which ZEgeus deli- 


There were two hiſtorians of cus in this particular. He fays | 


that name, one a native of Mity- 
lene, and the other of Miletus. 
The firſt was much more ancient 
than the ſecond, for he lived be- 
fare Herodotus. 
thor of ſeveral works which 


are all lot, The hiſtory of At- 


tica was one of them, of which 
Thucydides has given us the fol- 
lowing character; That it was 
oritten in a very cloſe conciſe ſtyle, 
but ⁊vas not exact as to chronology. 
+ Diodorus agrees with Hellani- 


He was the au- 


that Minos marched to Athens 
every ſeventh year at the head of 
a powerful army to exact the tri - 
bute. ; 

t The Athenians, in reſpect 
to their king, -and for the credit 
of the ftate, were to furniſh the 
ſhip on which Theſeus, with the 
reſt of the tribute, were to em- 
bark, that the voyage might ap- 
pear voluntary, without the air 
of compulſion or flayery. 


vered 
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vered to the pilot, was not white, but purple dyed 
in grain with the * flower of a certain tree, and 


that this was to be a ſign of their eſcape. 
ſays that Amarfyadas Phereclus was 


ſhip. 


He alſo 
pilot of the 


But, according to Philochorus, Iheſcus had 


a pilot + ſent him by Scirus, from Salamin, named 
Nauſitheus and another ſailor to manage the head 
of the ſhip, named Pheax; becauſe as yet the A- 
thenians 4 had not applied themſelves to navigation. 
Scirus, he ſays, did this, becauſe on: of the young 


Plutarch makes uſe in this 
place of Simonides's own words, 


who calls &v0oc Tee, the flower 


of the holm oak, what the an- 


. ? 
cients called xe Xe&e70!, coc- 


cum ilicis, the fruit, the berry-of the. 


oak, which was of the colour of 
ſearlet, and much uſed by the 
dyers, It is ſaid that this coc- 
cam ilicis is full of little worms, 
the blood of which produces that 
beautiful colour, which from 
thence is called wermiftion, a ver- 
miculis. Coccum ilicis celerrime in 
vermiculum ſe mutans. Plin. xxiv. 4. 

+ Scirus, who wes an Athe- 
man, con.d not provide Theſeus 
with a pilot from Athens, becauſe 
the Athenians, as Plutarch tells 
us in the following lines, had not 
as yet applied themſelves to mari- 
time affairs, and conſequently 
had no pilots amongſt them; for 
this reaſon he had one ſent him 
from the iſle of Salamin, where 
they had them very expert, 

1 We are told the firſt ſhip 
they put to ſea was the Argo; 
but that cannot be, if we may 
credit Eumelus, a poet as ancient 
as Homer, who ſays that Eetes 
ſailed from Corinth to. Colchos 
with his daughter Medea, But 
be that as it will ; whether Æe- 
tes's ſhip or that of the Argo- 
nmauts was the firſt ſailor, it 
makes little difference as to che 
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time ; for Theſcus accompanicd 
Jaſon in his expedition to Colchoe, 
from whence he brought Medea 
back into Greece. That which 
is moſt certain is, that the Athe- 
nians did net for a long time 
apply themſelves to navigation. 
Tbucydides tells us expreisly in 
his firſt book, that they did not 
begin to make any figure at ſea 
till ten or twelve years after the 
battle of Marathon. Howerer 
Homer ſays that they ſent fiity 
veſlels to the fiege of Troy; but 
they were tranſport-ſhips, or open 
boats, and not ſhips of war. And 
even that was no imall matter, if 
we conſider thit having not Legun 
to apply them.clves to building 
ſhips till Thefeus's time, they 
ſhculd be able in the ſpace of thir- 
ty or forty years to ſend fo conſi- 
derable a ſupply to Agamemnon. 
But that which is moſt ſurpri- 
ſing, is, that they ſhould be ſo 
long before they made any further 
progreſs ; (for there was the ſpace 
of near ſeven hundred years be- 
twern the ſiege cf Troy and the 
battle of Marathon), and ihat 0 
ſoon after that battle they ſhould 
get the reputation of being the 
moſt expert ſeamen in the world; 
for it became a common proverb 
in Greece, The Alilerians for the 
fea, | | Save 
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men, Mneſthes, was his daughter's ſon; and this 
s confirmed by the monuments of Nauſitheus and 
Phæax, built by Theſeus in Phalerum, near the 
temple of Scirus. He adds allo, that the feaſt na- 
med Cyberneſia, (or feaſt of pilots), was inſtituted in 
honour of them. The lot being caſt, and Theſeus 
taking with him out of the Prytaneum thoſe upon. 
whom it fell, went to the Delphinian temple, and 
made an offering to Apollo for their ſafe return; 
this offering was a bough of a conſecrated olive- tree, 
bound about with white wool. 

Having thus performed his devotion, he embark- 
ed the fixth day of the month Munichion, [April], 
on which day, even till this time, the Athenians 
ſend their virgins to the fame temple to make ſup- 
—.— to the gods. It is farther reported, that 

was commanded by the oracle at Delphi to make 
Venus his guide, and to invoke her as the compa- 
nion and conductreſs of his voyage; and that as he 
was ſacrificing to her a ſhe- goat by the ſca-fide, it 


was ſuddenly changed into an he-goat; on which 


account that goddeſs had the name of Epitragia, 
from tragos, which ſignifies a goat. 

When he arrived in Crete, as moſt of the ancient 
hiſtorians as well as pocts write, he had a clew of 
thread given him by Ariadne, who had fallen in love 
with him ; and being inſtructed by her in the uſe of 
=O which was to conduct him through all the wind- 
ings of the labyrinth, he flew the ininotaur, and 
failed back, taking with him Ariadne, and the 
young Athenian captives. Pherecydes * adds, that 
he bored holes in the keels of the Cretan ſhips, to 


birth of our Savicur. The other 
was an hiſt rian, born in the iſle 
of Leria. He was not ſo ancient 


* There were two of that 
name : one of the iſle of Scyros, 
a great philoſopher, the matter of 
Pythsgoras and Jhalts. He was 


as the firſt, but was before Hero- 


the firſt among them that aſſerted 
the 1mmortaiicy of the ſoul, and 
found ont the cauſe of eclipſcs, 
He flouriſhed in the days of Ser- 
vius Tullius, 550 years before the 


7 


dotu s, who was not abuie cight 
year" old when thts Pherecyces 
flouriſhed, 476 or 477 years be- 
fore Chriſt, 
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hinder their purſuit. And Demon * writes, that 
Taurus, the chief captain of Minos, was flain in a 
naval combat by "Theſeus in the mouth of the ha- 
ven, immediately before he ſet fail for Athens. | 
But Philochorus gives us the ſtory thus. At the | 
exhibiting the games which Minos had cauſed to be 
annually. celebrated in honour of his ſon; it was 
thought that Taurus would certainly bear away the 
prize from all, as he had done before. But every 
one grudged him this honour ; for his power grew 
grievous and inſupportable by reaſon of the inſo- 
lence of his manners; and beſides, he had been ac- 
cuſed of too near a familiarity with Paſiphae the 
queen: therefore when Theſeus deſired the com- 
bat, Minos readily granted his requeſt. And as it 
was a cuſtom in Crete that the women ſhould be 
admitted to the ſight of theſe games, Ariadne, be- 
ing preſent, was ſtrangely ſurpriſed at the manly 
beauty of T heſeus, and ſtruck with admiration at 
the vigour and addreſs which he ſhowed in the com- 
bat, and by which he overcame all that encountered 
him. Minos too being extremely pleaſed, eſpecial- 
ly ſince Taurus was vanquiſhed and diſgraced, vo- 
luntarily gave up the young captives. to Theſeus, 
and remitted the tribute to the Athenians... But 
+ Clidemus gives an account of theſe things peculiar 
to himſelf, very prolix, and beginning a great way 
back. He ſays, that it was a decree conſented to by 
WT Greece, b. that no veſſel from any place, con- 
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* He was a native ap" Cyrene. 
Diogcnes Laertius ſays that he 
wrote a treatiſe concerning the 
philoſophers, Athenæus likewiſe 
attributes to him another treatiſe 
concerning Byzantium. It is not 
known in Wat time he lived. 

+ The ancients quote him as 
the author of the h ſtory of At- 


tica, and of the unexpected return, 


of thoſe who had been long ab- 
ſent from their country, Meur- 


"phy is of opinion that the author 
quoted here by Plutarch is not 
Clidemus bu: Clitodemue, the 
firſt of any that wrote of Attica. 

1 There does not appear a- 
mong all the remains of antiquity 
the leaſt foundation for What is 


aſſerted here by Clidemus. Per- 


haps this was a ſort bf embargo 
laid in Greece, that the ſhip de- 
ſigned for Colchos might the 
ſooner have her complement. 
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above ſive perſons, ſhould be permitted te to 
aſon only, who was captain of the great ſhip- 
Argo, was allowed to fail about and ſcour the ſea 


78 


tainin 
fail ; ; 


of pirates. But * Dzdalus, having eſcaped from 
Crete, and flying by ſea to Athens, Minos, who, 

contrary to this decree, purſued him with his great 
ſhips, was forced by a ſtorm upon Sicily, and there 
ended his life. After his deceaſe, Deucalion his 
ſon, being incenſed againſt the Athenians, ſent to 
them, commanding them to deliver up Dædalus, 
and threatening, upon their refuſal, to put to death 
all the young Athenians whom his father Minos had 
received as hoſtages from the city, To this angry 
meſſage, Theſeus returned a very gentle anſwer, ex- 
cuſing himſelf that he could not deliver up Dædalus, 
who was fo nearly related to him, being his couſin, 

for his mother was Merope, the daughter of Erec- 
theus. In the mean while he was very buly in prepa- 
ring a navy, part of it at home near the village of 
the Thymcotadz, being a place of no reſort, and 
far from any public road; the other part under his 
grandfather Pittheus's direction at | rœzene, that 
fo his deſign might be carried on with the greateſt 
ſecrecy. As ſoon as his fleet was in readineſs; he ſet 
fail, taking with him Dzdalus and the other fugi- 
tives from Crete for his guides; and none of the 
Cretans having any knowledge of his coming, but 
imagining, when they ſaw his fleet, that they were 
friends, he ſoon made himfelf Walder of the haven; 
and immediately making a deſcent, he arrived at 
Gnoſſus before any notice of his coming could be 
received; and joining battle before the OI of the 
labyrinth, he put Deucalion and all his guards to 


* He fled , firſt, into Sicily, 
where Cocalus was king. Minos 
purſued him with a great fleet, 
and landing upon the iſland, ſent 
to demand the fugitive, The king 
promiſed to ſurrender him, and. 
invited Minos to his court, v here 


he cauſed him to be ſtifled in a 
bath, and reſtori ng the corpſe to 
his officers, | pretended that he fell 
unfortunately into a caldron of 
hot watcr, which was the cauſe 


of his death, Diodor. 


the 


the ſword, The government by this means falling 
to Ariadne, he made a league with her, received the 
captives of her, and ratified a perpetual friendſhip: 
between the Athenians. and the Cretans, whom he 


engaged under an oath never again to make war 
with Athens. 


There are many other reports about theſe things, 


and as many concerning Ariadne, but none of any 


certainty, For ſome relate, that ſhe hanged her- 


ſelf, being deſerted by Theſeus. Others, that ſhe 
was carried away by his ſailors to the iſle of Naxos, 
and married to Onarus, one of the prieſts of Bac- 


chus ; and that | heſeus left her, becauſe he fell in 
love with another : 


For Agle's laue had pierc'd his manty-breaf. 


For this verſe, as Hereas the Megarenſian ſays, was. 
formerly in Heſiod's works, but expunged by Piſi- 
ſtratus, in like manner as he added this other in 


Homer's deſs iption of the Hate of the dead, to ray 


| the Athenians, 


Theſeus, Peirithous, both ſons of gods, | 3 


Others report, that Ariadne had two ſons by The- 
ſeus, Oenopion and Staphylus; and among theſe 
is the poet ion, of Chios, who writes thus of his 


own native city, 


Built by Oenopion the great Me- fon. 


What the poets have generally related concerning 
theſe things is in every one's mouth; but there is a 
very fingular account of them written by Pæon * 
the Amathuſian. He ſays, that Theſeus being dri- 
ven by a ſtorm upon the iſle of Cyprus, and having 
aboard with him Ariadne, big with child, and ex- 
tremely diſcompoſed with the rolling of the fea, ſet 
her on ſhore, and left her there alone, while, he re- 


He wrote an account of the eallantries of the ct of Ateathus Þ in 
Cyprus, | 


e. 
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turned to help the ſhip; and that on a ſudden, by 
a violent wind, he was again forced out to ſea; 
that the women of the iſland received Ariadne ve- 
ry kindly, and endeavoured to mitigate her grief 
for being left behind; that they counterfeited kind 
letters, and delivered them to her as ſent from 
Theſeus, and, when ſhe fell in labour, afforded 
her all neceſſary aſſiſtance; but that the died in 
childbed before ſhe could be delivered, and was by 
them honourahly interred; that I heſeus: returned 
juſt at that time, and was greatly afflicted for her 
loſs, and at his departure left a conſiderable ſum 
of money among the people of the iſland, ordering 
them to ſacrifice and pay divine honour to Ariadne; 
and that he cauſed two little ſtatues to be made and 
dedicated to her, one of ſilver, and the other of 
braſs. He further adds, that on the ſecond day of 
the month Gorpizus, [September }, they have this 
among other ceremonies; a youth hes in bed, and 
with his voice and geſture counterfeits all the pains 
of a woman in travail; and that the Amathuſians 
call the grove in which they thow, her tomb, the 
grove of Venus Ariadne. 

A different account of this is given by ſome of 
the Naxians. I hey ſay that there were two Minos's 
and two Ariadne's; one of whom was married to 
Bacchus in the iſle of Naxos, and bore a; ſon na- 
med Staphylus; but that the other, of a later age, 
was raviſhed by Hhefeus, and being afterwards de- 
ſerted by him, retired to Naxos with her nurſe 
Corcyne, | whoſe grave they yet ſhow; that this A- 
riadne alſo died there, and was worthipped by the 
iſlanders, but in a different manner from the for- 
mer: for her day is celebrated with feaſts and re- 
vels *, and univerſal joy; n all the ſacrifices per- 
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* This paſſive is remarkable. her 1 Bacchus married, — — 
The feaſts which were celebrated more honourable than thoſe ob- 
in honour of the fiſt Ariadne, ſerved in memory of the _ 
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formed to the latter, are mingled with ſorrow and 


mournin g. 


Theſeus, in his return from Sten put in at 
Delos *, and having ſacrificed to Apollo, and de- 
dicated in the temple the image of Venus F which 
Ariadne had given him, he danced with the young 
Athenians a dance, that, in memory of him, is ſtill 
preſerved among the inhabitants of Delos, and 


which, by its various turnings and involutions, imi- 


tated the intricate windings of the labyrinth. And 
this dance, as 3 Dicxarchus writes, is called among 


who had been ſtolen by Theſeus. 


In the former nothing was to be 
ſeen but joy, in the latter the 


marks of grief, The firft denoted 


that the heroine was not dead, but 


become a divinity ; the other ſig- 


nified quite contrary, It was in 
this view that Alexander was en- 


raged at Agathocles, and would 
have thrown him to the lions for 


having wept as he paſſed by the 
tomb of Hephæſtion, as if he had 
thought that favourite dead in- 
decd ; but Perdiccas ſaved his life, 
by affirming that the new deity had 
appeared to him, and aſſured him, 


that Agathocles did not in the leaſt 
doubt of his divinity, but that in 
the infirmity of human nature, 


he could not forbear ſhedding a 


tear when that object preſented 


his friend to his memory, 

* Theſeus, before he left A- 
thens, had made a vow, that the 
Athenians ſhould annually ſend 
deputies to Delos aboard the fame 
veliel wherein he was ready to 
embark, having firſt crowned it 
with ſome boughs of the conſe- 
crated olive. Theſe deputies were 


to perform a ſacrifice to Apollo; 


and this ceremony was religioufly 
obferved by the Athenians for 
many years after. This deputa- 
tion was termed Theoria,. a viſit 
to the god; the deputies Theori, 


and the veſſel Theoris, As ſoon 
as the high prieſt had crowned 
the veſſel in order for its depar- 
ture, the city was purified, and 
no criminal was put to death till 
its return. 


+ This image, or Y was 


of wood carved, by Dædalus, who 


made a prefent of it to Ariadne, 


After her death 'Theſeus confe- 
crated it to Apollo, fearing, if he 
took it with him, it would con- 
tinual:y remind him of that prin- 
ceſs, and renew his ſorrow, Pau- 
ſanias tells us, that this. ſtatue 
was to be ſeen at Delos even in 
his days; that it was very ſmall; 
that length of time had worn out 
its right hand, and that :t en.ed 
in a ſquare below. It is to be ob- 
ſerved, that before Dædalus none 
of the ſtatues had feet to them: 
he was the firſt that gave them 
that . fintſhing ; for which reaſon 
it was ſaid that his ſtatues were 
alive, and walked, But this 
commendation was: due only to 
his laſt works, his firſt perform- 
mances were in the antique ityle, 

} Diczarchus was of Meſſene, 
and a diſciple of Ariftotle, He 
was author of a work entitled 
The republic of Sparta, He wrote 
alſo a deſcription of the manners 
of the Grecians, 
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the Delians the Crane. This he danced round 
the Ceratonian f altar, ſo called from its being built 
entirely with horns; and theſe were taken on! 

from the left ſide of the head. They ſay alſo, that 


he inſtituted games in Delos, where he was the firſt 


that began the cuſtom of giving a palm to the vic- 
tors. W 

When they were come near the coaſt of Attica, 
ſo great was the joy for the happy ſucceſs of their 
voyage, that neither Theſeus himſelf, nor the pi- 


lot, remembered to hang out the fail which ſhould 


have been the token of their ſafety ro Ægeus; 
who, knowing nothing. of their ſucceſs, for grief 
. threw himſelf headlong from a rock, and periſhed 
in the ſea. But l heſeus being arrived at the port 
of Phalerum, offered there the ſacrifices which he 
had vowed to the gods at his departure, and ſent a 
herald to the city with news of his ſafe return. At 
his entrance into the city, he found the people for 
the moſt part full of grief for the loſs of their king; 
others, as may be well believed, as full of joy for 
the meſſage that he brought, and eager to expreſs 


their kindneſs towards him, and to crown him 


with garlands for bringing ſuch welcome news; but 

though he accepted of the garlands, he would not 
put them on his head, but hung them upon his he- 
rald's ſtaff: and thus returning to the ſea- ſide, be- 


* Callimachus, in his hymn 
for Delos, makes mention of this 


dance without naming it. He 


fays it was a round dance; and 
that Theſeus, at the firſt inſtitu- 
tior of it, led it up himſelf. I 
am of opinion it was called the 
Crane, from its figure; - becauſe 
he that led it was at the head, 
folding and unfolding the circle, 
in imitation of the turnings and 
windings in the labyrinth, j aſt as 
in a flight of cranes there is one 
always at the head to conduct the 
reſt, who follow in a circle, 


＋ Callimachus in his hymn. to 
Apollo mentions this altar, which 
he ſays was built by Apollo him- 
ſelf with the horns of ſtags which 
Diana had taken in hunting. 
Plutarch ſpeaking of this altar in 
another part of his works, ſays 
that the horns were all taken from 
the right ſide of the head. 

t This cuſtom was brought 
from Delphi. They who went 
thither to conſult the oracle, and 


received a favourable anſwer, re- 


turned home with a crown of 
laurel on their heads, 


fore 


* 
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fore Theſeus had finiſhed his libation to the gods, 
he ſtaid without, for fear of diſturbing the holy 
rites ; but as ſoon as the libation was ended, he en- 
tered, and related the whole ſtory of the king's 
death; upon the hearing of which, with great la- 
mentations, and a confuſed tumult of grief, they ran 
in all haſte to the city. And from hence they ſay 
it comes, that to this day, in the Oſchophoria, or 
feaſt of boughs, the herald is not crowned, but his 
ſtaff; and that the people then preſent ſtill break 
out at the ſacrifice into this ſhout, Eleleu, Tou, Ton, 
of which ſounds the * firſt was wont to be uſed by 
men in haſte, or at a triumph, the other is proper 

to thoſe who are in great conſternation or trouble. 
I heſeus, after the funeral of his father, paid 
his vows to Apollo the ſeventh day of Pyanepſion, 
October]; for on that day the youth that returned 
with him ſafe from Crete, made their entry into 
the city. They ſay alſo, that the cuſtom of boiling 
pulſe at this feaſt is derived from hence, that the 
young men who had eſcaped, taking all that was 
left of their proviſion, and boiling it in one com- 


mon pot, feaſted upon it all together. Hence alſo 
they carry in proceſſion an olive-branch bound a- 
bout with wool (ſuch as they then made uſe of in 
their ſupplications) which they call Eireſione, crown- 
ed with all ſorts of fruits, to ſignify that ſcarcity 
and barrenneſs was ceaſed, ſinging in their pro- 


ceſſion this ſong, 
Eireſione figs produce, 


And wholeſome bread and cheerful oil, 
And honey, labouring bees fweet toil ; 
But above all wines noble juice: 


Then cares we in the cup ſhall ſteep, 


And full of joy receive ſoft ſleep. 


*The firſt denotes the preci- 
pitation with which Theſeus 
_ marched towards Athegs, in a 

readineſs to force his way if he 


— 


was refuſed entrance; the other 
repreſents the trouble and grief 
with which he was ſeized at the 
news of his father's death. 


But 


1 
** 
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But ſome © are of opinion, that this Grein ye is re. 
tained. in memory of the * Heraclidæ, who were 
entertained by the Athenians': but moſt are of the 
Opinion which we have above delivered. The ſhip 
wherein Theſeus and the youth, of Athens ſet out 
and returned ſafe, had thirty oars, and was preſcr- 
ved by the Athenians, even down to + the time of 
Demetrius Phalereus ; for they togk away the old 
planks; as they decayed, putting in new timber in 
their, place; inſomuch that this ſhip became a ſtand- 
ing example among the philoſophers, whenever 
they diſputed upon that logical queſtion concerning 
the identity of things whoſe parts are continually 
changing by. growth; one fide holding, that the 
ſhip remained the ſake, and the _ A EONS 
he it Was not the 9 wt 99535 | 
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Arſt inſtituted 
With him the ful jr To: nge IE 0 90 k lot 
Were to Have been carried away; (bleed 'two 
Youths of, his acquaintance, of falt dit womattiſh 
Faces, but of x bold and manly ſpirit; and having 
by frequent, bathing, by avoiding the heat of the 
FO by ArcBing | their hair, and" conſtantly uſing 
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1 been driven out of Pelo : for Demetrins was coptęraporary 
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onneſus, and all Greece, went 
in the condition of ſuppliants to 
beg the relief of the Athenians, 
Who received them into their pro- 
tection. This ſub! zect is treated 
of by Euripides in bis Heraclidæ. 
So that the verſes here entioned 
by Plutarch may be very y eaſily ar 
plieg to them. For it might EY 
that the branches of ſupp janits 
*which they bore. in their hands, 
and with which they were crown- 
Ef, prov ed ti t them the ſource. of _ 
that plenty, hich . enjoyed 
n Aer 


with Ptolemy Philadelphus, who 
put him in priſon, where he died 
of the bite of an afpic, Now, 
that the” Athenidiis continued to 
ſend this thip > Petz hen Pto- 


len Was, king, 4 p.ars from a 
Mets n ee ke, who. 11— 
we, in that prince's* tourt. As 

7 Detnetifos Phalereus, eas 

Af man of, "erat note : he overned | 

Athens” Yor ten 'yerts together, 

_ and had,” 369. ſtatues erected to. his 


onour in that. city. He * ö 
been Theoptrafti S's Mes: ee 
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fuch ointments and waſhzs as render the ſkin ſmooth 
and the complexion delicate, in a manner changed 
them from what they were before; and having 
taught them further to counterfeit the very voice, 
carriage, and gait of virgins, ſo that there could 
not be the leaſt difference perceived, he, unditco- 
vered by any, put them among the Athenian maids 
deſigned for Crete At his return, he, with theſe 
two youths, led up a ſolemn procefion, dreſſed in 
the ſame habit that is now worn by theſe who car- 
ry the branches. "Theſe branches they carry in ho- 
nour of Bacchus and Ariadne, on account of their 
Kory before related, or rather becauſe they hap- 
pened to return in autumn, the time of gathering 
ripe fruits. The women, whem they call Deipno- 
phoræ, (or ſupper-carriers), are taken inte theſe ce- 
Temonies *, and afliit at the ſacrifice, in imitation 
of the mothers of the young men and virgins upon 
whom the lot fell, who brought proviſions and re- 
freſhments to their children. And becauſe the wo- 
men then told their ſons and daughters a great many 
ſtories to comfort and encourage them under the 


danger they were going upon, it has ſtill continued 


a cuſtom, that at this feaſt old fables and tales 
mould be the chief diſcourſe. For all theſe parti- 
culars we are beholden to the hiſtory of Demon. 
There was a place conſecrated, and a temple erect- 
ed on it to Theſeus, who obliged thoſe families 


* This ceremony was-perform. with honey, cheeſe, meal, and oil. 


ed in the following manner. They 
made choice of « certain number 
of youths of the moſt noble fami- 
lies in each tribe, whoſe fathers 
21d mothers both were living. 
"They bore vine-branches in their 


"hands with grapes upon them, 


and ran from the temple of Bac- 
chus to that of Minerva Scirada, 
which was near the Phalerean 
gate. He that arrived there firft, 
drank off a cup of wine mingled 


Vo. I. 


They were followed by a chorus 


conducted by two young men 
dreſſed in womens apparel, the 
chorus ſinging a ſong to the praiſe 


of thoſe young men. Certain 


women with baſkets on heir heads 
attended them, and were chofen 
for that office from among the 
moſt wealthy of the citize 6. The 
whole proceſſion was headed by 2 
herald bearing a aff encircled 
with boughs. 
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out of which the tribute of the youth, in cafe it 
had continuad, was to have been paid, inſtead theres 
of to pay a tax to the temple for ſacrifices to him, 
The houfa of the Phytalidz had the management 
of theſe Tac rifiges, 'Thefeus doing them that honour 
in recompenſe of their former hoſpitality. 11655 
After the death of his father Ageus, ns in 
his mind a great and wonderful deſign, he gathered 
together all the inhabitants of Attica into one town, 
and made them one people of one city, who were 
before diſperſed, and very difficult to be aſſembled 
upon any affair, though relating to the common 
benefit of them all. Nay, often ſuch differences 
happened between them, as occalioned bloodſhed 
and war: theſe by his perſuaſions he appeaſed, and 
going from people to people, and from tribe to 
tribe, propoſed his deſign of a common agreement 
among them. hoſe of a more private and mean 
condition readily embraced ſo good advice; to thoſe 
of greater power and intereſt he promiſed a com- 
monwealth, wherein monarchy being laid aſide, the 
power ſhould be in che pcople; and that, reſerving 
to himſelf only to be continued their commander 
in war, and the preſerver of their laws, there ſhould 
be an equal diſtribution of all things elſe among 
them. By this means he brought many of them 
over to his propofal; and thie reſt fearing his power, 
which was already grown very formidable, and 
knowing his courage and reſolution, choſe rather 
to be perſuaded than forced into à compliance; He 
then diſſolved all che diſtint courts of uſtice,- and 
council-halls and corporations, and built one com- 
mon Prytaneum and council-hall, where it ſtands 
.to this day; and out of the old. So the. new city 
he made one *, which he named Athens, ordain- 
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ing a common feaſt and ſacrifice to be for ever ob- 
ſerved, which he called Panatbenæa *, (or the ſacri- 
fice of all the united Athenians.) He inſtituted alſo 
another facrifice, called Metœcia +, tranſmigration, 
which is ſtill celebrated on the 1th day of Heca- 


tombæon [July]. "Then; 


as he had promiſed, he 


laid down his regal power, and fettled a common- 
wealth, not without advice from the gods: for ha- 
ving ſent to conſult the oracle of Delphi, concern- 


tag Ane: 


4 


clean * all the Gary 
drown from the {ſeveral boroughs, 
and how incorporated! Long be- 
fore this the name of Athens had 
been given to the old town, and 


both to the old and the new. 


2 


124 a feaſt at Athens, called Athe- 
na; hut that being peculiar to 


{ us now enlar ed it, and, made it 
common to all the inhabitants of 
Attica in general; for Which 

eaſon it Was P Panatlenæa. 
There Were the greater and the 


celebrated every fifth year on the 
23d of Hecatombæon, whach an- 
ſwers to our July, and the leſſer 
we'e kept annually on the 28th 


Theſe” feaſts at fiſt were very 


i * 3 


. 


Theſeus now made it common 


efore Theſeus's time they* 


the inhabitants of Athens, The- 


leſſer Panathenæa. The firſt were 


of Thargelion, which is our May, 


ing the fortune of his new Ye Tracy, 11 0 rec cived. | 
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plain, and laſted but for. a day; 


but in time-there was an addition 
of ſo many games and ceremonies, 
that ſeveral days were requiſite 
for the performance of them. Du- 


ring the celebration of the grand 
feaſts, they carried in proceſſion to 


Minerva's temple the myſterious 
embroidered veil called peplum, on 
Which were defcribed the victory 
of the gods over the giants, and 
the moſt remarkable actions of 


| their greateſt worthies. . 
+ Thueydides calls it Surerega;. 


The ſenje of both is the ſame, 
This facrifice was by no means 
intended for the uſe of ſtrangers, 
„ho might come and live at A- 
thens, but for the inhabitants who 


had already quitted their boroughs, 


and held en aſſemblies inthe 
city, It was to preſerve the me- 
mory of that tranſmigration, 
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ro Per, lite a Bladder that docs bide 
"The fury of the angry tide, 


Thou from high waves unhurt: Holt 2 
Always toſt d, but never drotun d. e 


Which oracle *, they ſay, the Sybil long after did 
in a manner repeat to the Athenians, in this verſe: 
The bladder may be dipp'd, but never drown'd. 


Ra yet further to enlarge his: city, he in- 
vited all ſtrangers to come and enjoy equal privi- 
leges with the natives; and ſome are of opinion, 
that the form of proclamation ſometimes. uſed in 


Athens, Come hither all ye people, were the words 


that Theſeus cauſed to be proclaimed, when he 
thus ſet up a commonwealth, conſiſting, in a man- 
ner, of all nations. Yet he ſuffered not his ſtate, 
by the promiſcuous multitude that flowed in, to be 
put into confuſion, and left without any order or 


degree, but was the firſt that divided the common- 


wealth into three diſtinct ranks, the noblemen, the 
huſbandmen, and artificers. Jo the nobility. he 
committed the care of religion, the choice of ma- 
giſtrates, the teaching and diſpenſing of the laws, 
and the interpretation of all ſacred matters; the 
whole city, in other reſpects, being as it were re- 
duced to an exact equality, the nobles excelling the 


reſt in honour, the huſbandmen in uſefulneſs to. 
| the public, and the artificers in number. And that 


Theſeus was the firſt, who, as Ariftotle ſays, out of 
an inclination to. popular government, parted with, 
the regal power, Homer alſa.ſeems ta prove in his 


catalogue of the ſhips, where he gives the name of 


people to the Athenians only. 
* When Syl}a had gotten 'poſ- prieſteſs avfrered, Ta & Tov 


ſeſſion of Athens, where he exer- «0x0» xor, Quæ ad utrem 


ciſed all manner of cruelties, fome nent, That which belongs to the ad 
Athenians who had ſaved them- der, as Pauſanias tells us; and it. 
ſelves by flight, went to Delphi, is very evident, that it "is this 
and aſked the god if the laſt hour oracle which Plutarch quotes in 
of heir city was come? The this place. 


He 
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He likewiſe coined money, and ſtamped it with = | 
the image of an ox, either in memory of the Mara-- = 
thonian bull, or of Minos's. general [aurus, or 8 
: elſe to put his people i in mind. to follow huſbandry ;. Mas 
| | and from this coin came the expreſſion ſo frequent = 
| among the Greeks, of a thing Cing * worth ten or FAG 
a hundred oxen. © Having alfo made à fecure ac. = | 
quiſition of the country about Megara to the ter- Wi 
ritory, of Athens, he * erected that famous pillar in <Y bk 
the iſthmus of Peloponnefus, and made an . 9 . 
tion of two verſcs, ſhowing the bounds of the two N 
countries that Meet t there, On. the caſt fide the = 
| We de is thus: oP | | wp _ 
Tits. is not Pillen, Ban Ionia. 231341 188 ; al 
And on the veſt fide, thus: * 50 25." bi 
; This © 18 Palemtſus, nat ae tied 34 oft = |. 
i. 0 firſt inſtituted annual games, in eilt“ Wh 
of, Hercules; a being ambitious, that as che Greeks? 1 
by that hero's appointment, 8225 ated the (01 Wpiag 5 
games to the honour of Jupiter, ſo by his in kitutioß ; 
they; ſhould celebrate the Iſthmian games | to the 0 
| | honour of Neptune. For thoſe that were before - | 
| . obſerved there in memory of Melicerta, were Per: | =— 
. formed in the night. and conſiſted” rather” of relt- _ 1 
} gious ceremonies, than of any open {þ ectacle 0h Nl 
public feaſt. But ſome fay, that I heſcus inſtituted —_ 

the. Iſthmian games in memory of Sciron, and to e. ; 


iate his murder, upon account 7 the nearnefs of 
kindred which was between them; Sciron being the | 
ſon. of Canethus, and Heniocha . the daughter of 
Pittheus : though others write, that Sinnis, and nog 


-* It was a cuſtem among the 
Athenians to mark their limits by 
pillars. This Was erected by the 
common conſent of the Ic nians 
and Peloponn«f1:ns, to put an end 
ta the diſputes between them a- 
bout their boundaries, and conti- 


- 
— - 


* 


nud to the reigu o; akon da- 
ring. which. it was demolidl, ed by 
tie Heraclidæ, who had mace 
themſelves. maſters of the terr'» 
tory: of Megara, which thereby 
paſſed from the Toni. ns to, the. 
Dorians, .,. Strab. lib, g. 


3, Sciron,;, 
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Sciron, was their ſan, and that to his. honour, and 
not to the other's, theſe games were ordained by 
Theſeus. And Hellanicus and Andron of Halicar- 
naſſus write, that at the ſame time he made an: 
agreement with. the Corinthians, that they thould. 
allow them who came from Athens.to the celebra- 
tion of the Iſthmian games, as much ſpace to be- 
hold the ſpectacle in as the ſail of the public ſhip * 
that brought them thither, ſtretched. to its full ex- 
tent, could cover; and that in the tirzt and moſt 
honourable place. 

. Philochorus and ſome others write, that his voy- 
age into the Euxine ſea was undertaken in company 
with Hercules, to whom he offered his ſervice in- 
the war againſt. the Amazons +, and that Antiope: 
was given him for the reward of his. valour. But 
the greater number, among whom are Pherecydes, 
Hellanicus, and Heradorus, write f, that he made 
this voyage many years after Hercules, with. a navy 
under his own command, and took the Amazon. 
priſoner : and indeed this ſeems to come neareſt 
the truth; for we do not read that any other of all 
thoſe who accompanied him in this expedition took 
any Amazon priſoner. Bion writes, that he ſtole 
her away by deceit, and fled; for the Amazons, he 
fays, being naturally lovers of men, were. ſo far 


pm: flying from I heſeus when * e! upon 


* 1 the 0 it is, the ſhip as Arifiobulus and Prolemy, * 
called Ibeoris. The perſons who not ſo much as touched upon that 
. were ſent from Athens to conſult ſubject. We need but conſider 
the oracle, or to aſſiſt in the per- the names of theſe Amazons, to 
tormance of certain religious cere- be aſſured that their whole ſtory is. 
monies at the public feſtivals of fiction. Hippolyta, Otrera, Lam- 
Breece, were called Theori; and che peto, Penthefilea, Menalippe, and. 
ſhip which cerried them, Theoris, Antiope, are all of them Greek 
+ There is nothing more fabu- - names, and how ſhould the See 
Jous than the h ſtory of the Ama- thians come by them? 
'zons, Strabo has very juſtly re- 1 Herodorus was a native of 
marked, that of all Alexander's Pontus. He wrote the biſtory of 
hiforians, they who have had the Hercules, the ſeventeenth book 
greaielt regard for the truth, ſuch of which is quoted by Athenzus, 


their 
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their coaſts, that they entertained him with great 
civility,- and ſent him preſents to his ſhip ; but he 
having invited Antiope, who brought them, to 
come aboard, immediately ſet ſail and carried hen 
away. One Menecrates alſo, who wrote the hiſtory; 
of Nicæa in Bithynia, adds, that Theſeus having 
Antiope aboard his veſſel, cruiſed for {ome time a- 


bout thoſe coaſts ; and that there were in the ſame 


Hip three young men of Athens that accompanied. 
him in this. voyage, all brothers, whole names. 
were Euneus, Thoas, and Soloon. The laſt of theſe 
fell deſperately i in 1 with Antiope, but concealed- 
it with all poſſible care; only to one of his moſt 
intimate acquaintance he revealed the fecret, and, 


employed him to diſcover his paſſion to Antiope; . 


the rejected his pretences with an abſolute denial, 
yet behaved to him with great civility, and very 
prudently made no, complaint to Theſeus : but So- 
loon, urged by deſpair, leaped into a river, and 
drowned himſclf.. As ſoon as. Theſeus was acquaint» 


ed with his death, and his unhappy love that. was. 


the cauſe of it, he was extremely concerned, and in 
the height of his grief, an oracle which he had for- 
merly received. at Delphi came into his mind; for 
he had been commanded by the prieſteſs of Apollo, 


that where-ever in his travels he was: moſt ſorrow- 
ful, and under the greateſt affliction, he ſhould 
build a city there, and leave ſome of his followers 


to be governors of the place. Upon this. account 
he built a city there, which he called from the name 
of Apollo, Pythopolis.; and in honour of the unfor- 
tunate youth, he named. the river that runs by it 
Soloon, and left the two ſurviving brothers intruſted 
with the eare of the government and laws, joming 
with them Hermus, one of the nobility. of Athens, 


from whom x certain place in the city is by the in- 


habitants of Pythopolis called the houſe of Hermut; 
——_— by an error in the accent of the word, they 
have 
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> THE LIFE for 
have falſely taken it for the houſe: of + Hermes *, or 
Mercury, had: the honour that was. nend for: the 
hero, they have transferred to the god. I his was. 
the ground of the war with the Amazons, Which, 
appears tothave been no flight or womaniſh enter- 
priſe; for it is ĩimpoſſible they ſhould have placed. 
their camp in the heart of the city, and joined: 
battle cloſe by the Pnyx , and he Muſeum , un- 
leſs they had firſt conquered the country round a- 
bout, and then advanced boldly to the city. I hat: 
they tnok ſo long a journey by land, and paſſed 
over the Cimmerian Boſphorus When it was frogen, 
as Hellanicus writes, is difficult to be believeds:i 
That they encamped in the » tity 30 perhaps may! 
be ſufficientiy 4 confirmed by the hames which-the: 
places thereabout yet retain: and e WOBUMEnSs 
of thoſe who fell in the battle. in 
=Botharniies being in ſight, + ak was a ems . 
and doubt on each ſide which ſhould give the > Arft 
cules at laſt, l heſeus -having ſacrificed to Fear ig 
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. l enge enn women were changed into mene 


but by, ſuch. as are ſkilled in the 
Greek. In that 3 "Egues, 


GUxYE, the werd Eęes having an 
acute accent on the firſt ſyllable, 
ſignifies ? "the bouſe « of” Fernaus j 
but Berti with a circum- 
flex on the laſt, ſignifies the houſe 
of. Hermes, or Bercu 7 

＋ Which * indee they never 
did. Plytarch in proof of this 
expedition of the Amazons. makes 
uſe of an inconcluſive” argument. 
For it is more ra lonal to fay with 
Strabo, Is it credible that, an ar- 

„ or ra Ather a natien of women 
ſhould: ſubſiſt without men? nay 
not only fubfift, but · undertake ex- 
peditions, and that not only into 
their neighbouring. kingdoms, but 
as far as ona, and even into A. 
tica? They who can believe this, 
muſt allow that in thoſe days the 


F 


and the men. metamorphoſed into. 


1 


2 - ©. 


However the Athenians 


were ſo highly pleaſed with this. 


fable, chat they employed Micon to 
Pak int this battle of Theſeus and 

e Amazons in | the” porch” called 
Poicileum. 

1 The Payx vas a place near? 
the citadel, in which: the aſiem- 
blies of che people were ſometimes: - 
bekd i; 

| The-Myuſcum was a little hill. 
near the citadel. It took. its 
name, as Pauſanias tells us, 
from the poet. Muſeus who Was 
buried there. 7 7 — 

As if there had been no other. 
way to come by thoſe names but 
by the Amazons. 541 

The Heathens geified all the, 
paſſions, - and ſacrificed to them 
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in obedience to the command of an oracle he had 
received, began the attack. This battle happened 
in the month Bosdromion [September], the day 
on which the Athenians even to this time keep the 


feaſt called Bo#dromin. 


Clidemus, who is very 


cir- 


cumſtantial in his account of this affair, writes, that 
the left wing of the Amazons moved towards the 
place which is yet called Amagonium, and that on 
the right they came as far as the Pnyx near Chryſa: 
that with this wing the Athenians engaged, falling 
in upon the Amazons from the Muſeum; and that 
the graves of thoſe that were ſlain, are to be ſeen 
in the ſtreet that leads to the gate called Piraicaz: 
by the chapel of Chalcodon : that here the Athe< 
nians were routed, and fled from the women as far 
as to the temple of the Furies: but that freſh ſup- 
plies coming in from Palladium, Ardettus,:and Ly. 
ceum, they charged their right wing, and beat them 
back into their tents; in which action a great number: 
of the Amazons were ſlain: that at length, after four 


months, a peace was concluded between them 


by the 


mediation of Hippolyta, (for ſo this hiftorian calls the 
Amazon whom | heſeus married, and not Antiope); 
though others write that ſhe was flain with a dart by- 
Molpadia, fighting by I heſeus's fide, and that the 
illar which ſtands by the temple of the Olympian: 


Earth * was erected to her Wee | 


* 


to gert Po: iu eff as hs 3 
from them. Nay further they 
facrificed to every thing they 
thought might be hurtful, for in- 
tance to the fever, to the winds 
and rivers. 
Fear, that bis troops might not 
be ſeized with it. Alexander 
performed the ſame ſacritice be- 
fore the battle of Arbela, as will 
be ſeen in his life, 

* The Olympian Earth benifies. 
| os moon, Plutarch, in his trea- 


fe concerning the ceilation_of o- 


a 


Theſeus ſacrificed to 


Nor i is it to be 
Ro + woagered/ 


raclcs, aſſerts, tharchere? is an order 
of beings called Dæmons, of a 
middle rank between the gods 
and mankind, whoſe nature is no t 
ſo variable as that of men, nor 
yet ſo immntable as that of the 
gods ;. that the ſun and ſtars may 
be conſidered as emblems. of the: 
divine nature; lightning, mete- 
ors, and come.s, of the human; 
and that the moon being neither 
ſo permanent as the former, nor 
ſo inconſtant and irregular as the 
latter, may repreſent the nature 


* 
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wondered at that. the hiſtory of things ſo very an- 
cient,” ſhould he ſo: various and uncertain. For it is 
further ſaid, that thoſe of the Amazons that were 
wounged, were privately ſent: away by Antiope to 
Chaleis, where many by her care recovered, but 
thoſe. that died Were buried in the place chat is to 
this time called Amaaenium. hat this war was 
ended by a mutual league, is evident both from the 


name of the pla ce adjoining to the temple of Ehe- 
ſeus, called, from the ſolemn oath there taken, Hor- 
camo/i um, and alſo from the ancient; facrifice: which 


is celebrated to the Amazons, the day before the 
feaſt of I heſeus. Ihe people of Megara pretend 
alſo to ſhew among them a place i in che figure of a 
lonenge, where the Amazons were buried, in the 


from the market - place to the place called 


Pa 
Nn It, is ſaid likewiſe, that others of them were 


ſmin about Chæronea, adh buried near a rivulet, 


formerly called + her madon, but now Hlæmon, E 


- which. 1 have formerly wrote in the life of Demo- 


ſthenes. It appears further, chat the paſſage of the 
Amaaons through Theſſaly was not without oppo- 


ſnion, for chere are yet to be ſeen many of their fe=. 


pulchres near Scotuſſea and Cynos-Cephalz. Theſe 
are the, moſt, memorable circumſtances; concerning 
the Amazons. For the account which the ancient 
author of a poem called Theſtis, gives us of this in- 
vaſion, that Antiope, to revenge herſelf upon The- 
ſeus, for quitting her and marrying Phædra, came 
down upon the city with her train of Amazons, and. 
that they were ſlain by Hercules, is manifeſtly no- 
ching elſe but fable, and the invention of a poet. 
It is true indeed that I heſeus married Phædra; but 
that was after the death of Antiope, by whom he 
had ; A ſou called Hippolytus, or, as Pindar writes, 


of ihake | intermediate beings ; and it had been called by ſome a Ter- 
that as it thus partakes both of reftrial far, and by others an 0 
N . el MPs, lywpian or Celeſtial earth, 


Demophoon. 


„ 
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* Demophoon. As to the calamities which befel 
Phædra a Hippolytus, ſince none of the hiſtorians 
have contradicted the tragic:poets that have written 
of them, we muſt fuppole they happened, as all the 
Poets have deſcribed them. There are alſo ac- 
counts of ſome other marriages of Theſeus, of which 
neither the beginnings were honourkble, nor the 
events fortunate, and which were never repreſent- 
ed in the Grecian: plays. For he is ſaid to have 
forced Anaxo, the Trœzenian; and after he had 
ſlain dinnis and Cercyon, to Have raviſhed their 
daughters; to have married Peribœa the mother of 
Ajax, and then Pherebœa, and then tope the davghs 
teriof Iphicles. Further he is accuſed for deſerting 
Ariadne, as is before related, being in love with 
Egle the daughter of Panopeus; an action neither 


juſt nor honourable 5 and laſtly, for the rape of 


Helen, which filled all Attica with war aid biood, 
and was in the end the occaſron of bis baniflimicyn 
and death; as ſhall hereafter be related!!! 
Herodorus is of opinion; that thojph ther& were 
many famous expeditions undertaken by he braveſt 
men of his time; yet Theſeus never acchmpanied 
any of them, but once, when he joined with the 
Lapithæ in their war againſt the Centaurs: though 
others ſay that he attended Jaſon to Colchos, and 
aſſiſted — to kill the Calydonian boar; and 
that hence came the proverb, Nor without Te. 
However it is allowed; that l heſeus, without any af. 
ſiſtance, did himſelf perform many great exploits; 
and chat from the high eſteem the world ſet upon 
his valour, it grew into a proverb, This is another 
Hercule. He was alſo very ſerviceable to Adraſtus, 
in recovering the bodies of thofe that were ſlain he- 


fore Thebes, but oY as + Euripides | in his tragedy | 


repreſents 


+ 
-© 
* 


* Pindat 2 m es Deb | ＋ And yet Tlocratés, «ho Was 
phoon was the ſon of The ſcus by ccniemporary * with Euripides, 


— 


a Phædra, and Hippolytus his ſon though much younger than him, 
ſays 


by the Amazon. 
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repreſents him, by beating the Thebans in ere c 
but by perſuaſion, and mutual agreement, for ſo 

the greater part of hiſtorians write. Nay, Philocho- 
rus adds further, that this was the firſt treaty that 
ever was made for the recovering and burying the 
bodies of the dead; though the hiſtory * of Her- 
cules ſays, that he was the firſt who ever gave leave 
to his enemies to carry off the bodies of their lain. 
The burying- places of the common ſoldiers are yet 
to be ſeen at Eleutheræ, and thoſe of the command- 
ers at Eleuſis, where I heſeus allotted them a place 


for their interment, to oblige Adraſtus, And E- 


— 


* . 


* 
5 


ſchylus in his tragedy called the Eleuſinians, where 
Theſeus himſelf is brought in relating the ftory as 
it is here told, directly contradifts what Euripides 
writes on this ſubject, in his play called The Suppli- 
ants, b Tet = 

The friendſhip between Theſeus and Peirithous, 
is ſaid to have been thus begun. The fame of the 
ſtrength and valour of Theſeus was ſo great, that 
Peirithous was defirous to make trial himſelf of what 
he had heard fo much celebrated. To this end he 


ſeized a herd of oxen which belonged to Theſeus, 


and was driving them away from Marathon, when 


news was brought, that [heſeus purſued him in 
arms: upon which he turned back to meet him. 
But as foon as they had viewed one another, each 
fo admired the other's gracefulneſs, beauty, and 
courage, that they laid aſide all thoughts of fight- 
ing; and Peirithous firſt ſtretching out his hand to 


Theſeus, bade him be judge in this cafe himſelf, and 


Tame time, recoacil.s this diffe- 


deed at firſt feat ambaſſadors, but 


would not grant by fair means. 

Plutarch himfclf wrote the 
tife of Hercules, and probably thx 
is the hiſtory which he here men- 
tions ; for the expreſſions in the 
origina! are the — which he 
| commonly uſes when he refers 
obtgining nothing that way, be t0 his own works. 
extorted that by force, which they | 


ſays the fame thing. It is true 
that in another place he fays thit- 
Theſeus ſeat amhaſſadors to Eteo- 
cles; but Lyſias, who lived at the 


rence, by ſaying that Theſcus in- 


— — 


prom! d 


© called” Berber by Hemer. TK 


a Ventors of horſemanſhip- 
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. promiſed to give whatever ſatisfaction he 1 thould de- 
mand. But I heſeus not only forgave hw all the 
damages he had ſuſtained, but intreated: him to be 
his friend and companion in arms; and immediate - 
ly they ſwore an inviolable friendſhip to each other. 

After this Peirithous, uponchis marriage with Dei- 

damia *, invited T heſeus to come and ſee his coun- 
try, and + converſe with the Eapithæ. He had at 
the ſame time invited the Centaurg to the feaſt, 

who, growing hot with wine, began to be very inſo- 


lent and: lewd; and offered violence to the women; 


which fo enraged the Lapithe, that they took im- 
mediate revenge, killing many of them upon the 
pot: and afterwards having overcome them in baàt- 
2 drove the whole race of them out of their coun- 
try, wich the aſſiſtance of Theſeus. But Herodo- 
Tus gives a different relation of theſe things. He 
ſays that Theſeus came not to the aſſiſtance of the 
Lapithz till: the war was already begun; and that it 
was in this journey that he had the firſt ſight of Her- 
cules,” having made it his buſineſs to find him out at 
Irachin, where he had choſen to reſt himſelf after 
All his wanderings and labours; and that this inter- 
view was attended with extreme civility, reſpect and 
admiration of each other. Let it is more credible 
what other hiſtorians write, that there were before 


frequent interviews between them, and that it Was 
= the means of 8 * Hercules was ini- 


trod 
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Hi ippodamia, except n brated in a place called Agræ near 
*who calls her Iſchomacha, the ri 


r Iliſſus. There they ſa- 
+ The Lapithe were men of -erifites 


© great valour in Theffaly, and are young; 947 ſtretched the ſkin 


ey on the ground, and cauſed” the 
rare ſaid to have been the rte in⸗ iy aps chat vv as tot be purified to 

cell upon it, and waſhed him 
1. Before any perſon — with fea-watery in Khich they 
ted in the grand myſteries of the had mingled falt laurell and bar 
Eleuſinian Ceres, he was firſt to ley; after tis 'they- mad him 


pe purified in public; and this pats throneh che fire) and er&wn- 


pPurig ca ion was performed I in the ed him with a chaglet of flowers. 
Vor. I. 
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tiated into the myſteries of the goddeſs Ceres, ha- 
ving before his initiation been firſt purified, upon 
account of ſeveral raſh actions of his former life. 

Theſeus was now fifty years old, as Hellanicus 
reports, when he was guilty of the rape of Helen; 
an action very unſuitable to his age. Wherefore 
ſome writers, to clear him from one of the 


greateſt crimes that is laid to his charge, ſay, that 


he did not ſteal away Helen himſelf, but that 
Idas and Lynceus were the raviſhers, who commit- 


ted her to his charge, and that therefore he refu- 


ſed to reſtore her at the demand of Caſtor and Pol- 
lax. Others ſay that he received her from her 
own father I yndarus, who ſent her to be kept by 


him, for fear of Enarſphorus the ſon of Hippocoon, 


who would have carried her away by force when ſhe 
was yet a child. Eut the moſt probable account, 
and that which has moſt authorities on its fide, is 
this, I heſeus and Peirithous went both together 
to Sparta, and having ſeized the young lady, as ſhe 
was dancing in the temple of Diana Orthia, fled a- 
way with her. There were preſently men in arms 


Tent after the raviſhers, but they purſued them no 


further than to Tegea ; and I heſeus and Peirithous 


being now out of danger, having eſcaped from Pe- 


He was to prepare himſelf for this 


ceremony by faſting, and a vow 


of the ſtricteſt chaſtity, which he 
was to obſerve as long as he lived. 


„Alter this it was at leaft a year 


before he could be admitted to 
the grand myſteries, where he had 


read to him the ritual of the cere- 


monies to be obſerved 'onthat OC- 


caſion, and nothing was concealed 
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from him but a few things, which 
the prieſts only had a liberty of 
ſeeing, After his admiſſion he 
never left off the habit he wore 


the day of his initiation till it was 


worn to rags: then he conſecra- 


* 


ted it to Ceres and Proſerpine, or 


4 


kept it to make baby-cloaths. 
This initiation was an engagement 
to a life thoroughly religious; and 
they who had been thus initiated, 
verily believed that Ceres and 
Proſerpine had a particular care of 


them, and were their immediate 
dire tors; that they ſhould be 


happy as long as they lived, and 
that when they came to die, they 
ſhould have the moſt eminent pla- 
ces in the realms below. If any 
one Has a mind to know more of 
this matter, let him read Mcurfius, 


who has written a treatiſe upon 
this ſubject. 


+: loponneſys, 
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the lot ſhould fall, ſhould have Helen to his wife, 
but ſhould be obliged to aſt his friend in procu- 
ring another. Upon this compact the lot fell to 


I heſeus, who took the young lady, not being yet 


marriageable, and conveyed her to Aphidnz ; and 


placing his own mother with her, committed them 


to Aphidnus one of his friends, charging him to 
keep them fo fecretly, that none might know where 
they were, After this, to return the ſame ſervice to 
his friend Peirithous, he accompanied him in his jour- 
ney to Epirus, in order to ſteal away the daughter 
of Aidoneus king of the Moloſſians. This king 
named his wife Proſerpina, and his daughter Co- 
re, and a great dog which he kept, Cerberus, with 
whom he ordered all that. came as ſuitors to his 
daughter to fight, and promiſed her to him thas 
ſhould overcome the beaſt. But having been in- 
formed, that the deſign of Pcirithous and his com: 
panion was not to court his daughter, but to force 
her away, he cauſed them both to be ſeized, and 
threw Peirithous to be torn in pieces by his dog, and 
put Theſeus in priſon. 

About this time, Meneſtheus, the ſon of Peteus, 
grandſon of Orneus, and great-grandſon of Erec- 
theus, the firſt man that is recorded to have affect- 
ed popularity, and ingratiated himſelf with the 
multitude, by public barangues, ſtirred up and ex- 
aſperated the moſt eminent men of the city, who 
had long borne a fecret grudge to | heſeus, becauſe 
they imagined that he had taken from them their 
ſeveral principalities with this view, that having pent 


them all up in one city, he might uſe them as his 


ſubjects and ſlaves. He alſo put the populace into 


* Plutarch here differs ſrom res. I have read ſomewhere that 


moſt authors, who generally make 
Proſerpina and Core the ſame per- 
fon, daughter of Aidoneus . or 
22 and his wife, or the mo- 


her of Proſerpina, they call Ce- 


the eldeſt daughters of the kings 
of Epire were called Core, as the 


danghters of Spain and vj 
are e Infantas, 
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no ſmall. commotion, by reproaching them for ſuf- 
fering themſelves to be deluded with a mere dream 
of liberty, while in reality they were deprived' not 
only of their freedom, but of their countries and 
religious rites, and inſtead of being ruled by many 
good kings of their own, had given themſelves up 
to be lorded over. by a new-comer and a ſtranger. 
Whilſt he was thus buſted in infecting the minds of 
the citizens, the war that Caſtor and Pollux made 
upon the Athenians came very opportunely to fur- 
ther the ſedition he had been promoting ; and ſome 
fay that it was entirely by his perſuaſion that they 
 Invaded the city. At their firſt approach they com- 
mitted no acts of hoſtility, but peaceably demanded 
their ſiſter Helen; but the Athenians anſwering, 
that. they neither had her among them, nor knew 
where the was diſpoſed of, they prepared to aſſault 
the city. But Academus, having by ſome means 
found out the place of her reſidence, diſcovered to 
them that ſhe was ſecretly kept at Aphidnz : for 


which reaſon he was both extremely honoured du- 


ring his life by the ſons of Tyndarus; and the La- 
cedzemonians, when in after - times they made ſeve- 


ral incurſions into Attica, and deſtroyed all the 


country round about, fpared the academy for his 
fake. But Diczarchus writes, that there were two 
Arcadians in. the army of Caſtor and Pollux, the 
one called Echedemus, and the other Marathus; that 
from the firſt, the place now called Academia, was 
then named Echedemia, and that the ward of /Hara- 
thou had its name from the other, who to fulfil a 
certain oracle willingly offered up himſelf a facri- 
fice at the head of the army. As foon as they were 
arrived at Aphidnz, they firſt overcame their ene- 
mies in a ſet battle, and then aſſaulted and took the 
town. And here, they ſay, Alycus, the ſon. of 
Sciron, was ſlain on the party of Caſtor and Pol- 
lux, from whom a place in Megaris, where he was 
buried, is called Ahycus to this day. Hereas wb 
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perſuaded the people to open their gates, and receive 


care they took that none ſhould ſuffer any injury, 
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tKat it was Theſeus himſelf that killed him, and in = 
proof of it he cites theſe verſes concerning Alycus. 6 


And Alycus on fair Abbidna's plain, 
By Theſeus in the caufe of Helen ſlain. 


But it is not at all probable, that Theſeus himſelf 
was there when both the city and his own mother 1 
were taken. N 5 

The conqueſt of Aphidaz threw the whole city of 8 
Athens into a great conſternation, and Meneſtheus 


GN 
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Caſtor and Pollux with all manner of civility and 
friendſhip, .telling them, that the ſons of Lyndarus 
had no .enmity to any one but Theſeus, who had 
firſt injured them, that to all otheis they would 
ſhow. themſelves kind and beneficent.. And their 
behaviour to the conquered gave credit to what 
Meneſtheus promiſed; for having made themſelves 
abſolute maſters of the place, they demanded no 
more than to be initiated into the ceremonies of the 2 
goddeſs Ceres, ſince they were as nearly related to 'Y 
their city as: Hercules, who had received the ſame 1 
honour... This their defire they eaſily obtained, and 
were adopted “ by Aphidnus, as Hercules had been 
by Pylius. They were honoured alſo like Gods, 
and called by a new name, Anates, either from the 
ceflation of the war [ Anoche], on from the ſingular 
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though there was ſo great an army within.the walls 
of the city; for the phraſe Anacss echein ſignifies to 
keep and take care of any thing, from whence it is 
likely that kings were called Anactes. Others ſay. 
that, from the appearance of their ſtar in the hea. 
vens, they were thus called; for in che Attic: Parcel 
Anecas and Anecathen ſignify above. f 
Some ſay that chr Theſcur's mother, was - 


„This adoption was neceſſary cha joy not- be Fe ery al : 

in order to their being made citi- ſtrangers being anciently excluded... 
ze of — without which from theſe myſteries, | 
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here taken priſoner, and carried to Lacedæmon, 
and from thence went with Helen to Troy, alle- 
ging this verſe of Homer to prove that ſhe waited. 


upon Helen. 


Aithra of Pittheus born; and Clymene the fair. 


Others reject this verſe as none of Homer's, as they 
do likewiſe the whole fable of Munychus, who, the 


ſtory fays, was the ſon of Laodice, whom ſhe bore 


privately to Demophoon, and who was brought up 
likewiſe by Ethra at Troy. But Ifter *, in the 
thirteenth book of his Artic hiſtory, gives us an ac-- 
count of Ethra, different from all the reſt: that 
after the fight, wherein Achilles and Patroclus o- 
vercame Paris in I heflaly, near the river Sperchius, 


Hector took and plundered the city of the Trœze- 


mans, and made Æthra priſoner, who had beers 
left there. But this ſeems to be an abſurd and.“ 


groundleſs tale. 


It happened that Hercules paſſing once through 
the country of the Moloflians, was entertained in 
his way by Aidoneus the king, who in diſcourſe ac- 
cidentally mentioned FTheſeus and Peirithous, with 
what deſign they had come into his dominions, and 
in what manner he had puniſhed them. Hercules 
was extremely concerned for the inglorious death of 
the one, and the miſerable condition of the other. 
As for Peirithous, he thought it vain to expoſtulate 
with the king concerning his death. But Theſeus 
being yet kept in priſon, he begged to have him re- 
leaſed for his fake, and obtained that favour from 
the king. I heſeus being thus ſet at liberty return- 
ed to Athens, where his party was not yet wholly 
ſuppreſſed; and all thoſe portions of land which 
the city had ſet apart for himſelf, he dedicated to 
Hercules, changing their names from Theſea to 


* He was a diſciple of Calli- ed by Plutarch in the life of Alex- 
machus. Beſides the Attic hi- ander, as having wrote an account 
Rory here quoted, he is mention - of that prince: <A 


a 


Heraclea, 


- 
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Heraclea, four only excepted, as Philochorus writes. 


And now defigning to preſide in the common- 


wealth, and manage the ſtate as before, he ſoon 
found himſelf encompaſſed with faction and ſedi- 
tion: for he diſcovered. that tho: who had long 
hated him, now added to their hatred of his perſon 
a contempt of his authority; and ſaw the minds of 
the people ſo generally corrupted, that, inſtead of 
obeying with filence and ſubmiſſion, they expected 
to be flattered and ſoothed into their duty. He at- 
tempted to reduce them by force, but was over- 


powered by the prevalence of the faction. At laſt 


d-ſpairing of ſucceſs, he fent away his children pri- 
vately into Eubœa, to Elephenor the ſon of Chal- 
cadon; and * he himſelf having ſolemnly curſed 
the people of Athens, in Gargettus, where there: 
yet remains the place called Araterion, or the 
Place of curſing, failed to Scyrus, where he had a 
paternal eſtate, and, as he perſuaded himſelf, a 
great intereſt with the people of. the ifland. Lyco- 
medes was then king of Scyrus.: Theſeus therefore 
addreſſed himſelf to him, and deſired to have his 
lands put into his poſſeſſion, as deſigning to ſettle 
there; though others ſay, that he came to beg his 
aſſiſtance againſt the Athenians. But Lycomedes, 
being + either jealous of the glory of ſo great a man, 


or defirous to gratify Meneſtheus, having led him 
up to the higheſt cliff of the illand, on pretence of 


ſhowing him from thence the lands that he defired, 
threw him headlong down from the rock, and kill 
ed him. According to others, he fell down. of 
himſelf by a flip of his foot, as he was walking 


there after ſupper according to his cuſtom, At that 


time there was no notice taken, nor were any con- 


* The Pagans believed that + There are ſ me who ſay that 
ee could prevent the ill ef- Lycomedes had diſcovered The- 
fects of a curſe, which was not ſeus was forming cabals againſt 
to be expiated by any victims him, and that he endeavoured to 
Whatever, debauch his wife. 
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cerned for his death; and Mneſtheus quietly po -- 
ſeſſed the kingdom of Athens. Theſeus's ſons were 
. brought up in a private condition, and accompa- 
| nied Elephenor to the Trojan war; but after the 
| deceaſe of Meneſtheus, who died. in the ſame ex- 
| pedition, they returned to Athens, and recovered: 
| the kingdom. In ſucceeding ages, there were ſe- 
| veral circumſtances that induced the Athenians to 
| honour T heleus as a demi-god. Among the reſt, 


in the battle of Marathon, many of the ſoldiers. 
3 fancied they ſaw an apparition of I heſcus in arms. 
| fighting at the head of them, and ruſhing upon the. 
Barbarians. And after the concluſion of the Me- 
dan wars, the year wherein Phædon was Archon * 
the Athenians conſulting the oracle at Delphi, were 
commanded. to collect the bones of Theſeus, and. 
laying them in ſome honourable place, to keep. 
them as ſacred in the city. But it was very dif- 
ficult to recover theſe relics, or even to find out 
| the place where they lay, by reaſon of the inhoſpi- - 


— — 


| *: After the death of Codrus:. was not continued to the fame 
1 the ſeventeenth king of Athens, perſoa for any longer than ten 
| who gave up his life for the good. years, always however in the 
of his country in the days of ſame family till the death of E. 
Saul, in the year of the world ryxias, or, as others fay, of Tlcſiz*, . 
2380, 1068 years before the. birth the ſeventh end laſt of thoſe de- 
| of our Saviour, the.. Athenians... cennial magiſtrates. For When 
thought no perſon worthy to ſue- the family of Codrus, or the Me- \ 
| ceed ſo great a man, and there- dontidz; came to fail in-him,- 1 
fore, inſtead of a king, they choſe the. Athenians created annuil. | 
out of the royal family a perpgtual archons, and inſtead of one they 

3 archon. Medon the ſon of Co- choſe nine every year. The firſt 

drus was the; firſt that exerciſed of theſe Was called archon by way 
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that office, and gave-his name to 
the fucceeding archons, who were 


all of the ſame family, and from 


him were called Medontidæ. This 
officer was veſted with ſovereign. 
authority, only he was account- 
able to the people for his admini- 
fixation; There: were thirteen 
of thoſe archons during the ſpace . 
of 32.5 years. After the death of 
Alcmezon, who was. the laſt of 
the perpętual. archons, this charge 


„ 


of excellence, and the year was» 
denominated from him; the ſe- 


cond was called king, the third 


polemarch, and the fix others rbeſ- 
mit etæ. This alteration wass 


made the third year of. the 24th . 
Olympiad, in the year.of the world 


3278, and continued down to the. 
reign of the emperor Gallienus, 
that-1s, to the year. of. the world 
4210, 260 years after the. birth 
of Chriſt, 2 


* 
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table and ſavage temper of the people that inhabited 


the iſland. But afterwards when Cimon took the 
iſland, as is related in his life, having a great deſire 
to find out the place where T heſeus was buried, he 
by chance ſpied an eagle upon a riſing ground 
pecking the earth with her beak, and tearing it up 
with her talons. On a ſudden, it came into his 
mind, as if by ſome divine inſpiration, to dig there, 
and ſearch for the bones of Theſeus. There was 
found in that place a coffin of a man of more than 


ſword lying by it, all which he took aboard his gal- 
ley, and brought with him to Athens. The Athe- 
nians greatly tranſported at this, went out to meet 
and receive the relics of this great man in a ſplendid 
and pompous proceſſion, and facrificed to them 
as if I heſeus himſelf was returned alive to their 
city. He lies interred in the middle of the city, 
near the Gymnaſium : and his tomb is a ſanctuary 


for ſervants, and all of mean condition, ho fly from 


the perſecution of men in power, in memory, that 
Theſeus, while he lived, was a protector of the di- 
ſtreſſed, and never refuſ?d the petitions of the afflict - 
ed. The chief and moſt ſolemn ſacrifice which they 


celebrate to him, is kept on the eighth day of Pya- 


nepſion [November], on which day he returned with 
the Athenian youths from Crete. Beſides which, they. 
facrifice to him on the eighth day of every month, 
either becauſe he returned from rœzene the eighth. 
day of Hecatombzon ¶ July], as Diodorus the geo- 
grapher writes, or elſe thinking that number of all 


others to be moſt proper to him, becauſe he was 
reputed to be the ſon of Neptune; for they fſacri-. 


fice to Neptune on the eighth day of every month; 
becauſe the number eight being the firſt cuhe of an 
even number, and the double of the firſt ſquare, 


ſeemed to be an emblem of the immoveable power of 


this God, who has the names of Aſphalius and Gaia; 


chus, that is, the e/tabliſher, and ſupporter of the _ 
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ordinary ſize, the braſs head of a lance, and a 


\Rom whom, and for what reaſon, the city of 
Rome obtained that name, fince ſo illuſtrious 
among all men, authors are not agreed . Some 
are of opinion that the Pelaſgians +, after they had 
over -run the greater part of the habitable world, 
and ſubdued many nations, fixed themſelves here, 
and from their own great ſtrength in war, called the 


city by the name of Rame; this word fignifying 


9 in che Greek language. 


„ This en is owing 
principally to the condition of the 


y frft inhabitants of Rome, who 


were a mob of "thieves, fuzitive 
flaves, and miſerable exiles, all of 
different countries, and of different 
Þngvages, and who, inſtead of lea- 
ving hiſtories and annals behind 
them, thought of nothing but pilla 

Eng their neighbours. There is an- 
other reaſon to be affigned for this 
uncertainty; and that i is, that the 
Grecians in thoſe days did not 
concern _ themſelves with the 
tranfactions pf Italy. Beſides, 
there were at that time no authors 


Among the Grecians but in their 


Altxtic colonies, and thoſe au- 


thors were poets, not biſtorians. 


Others ay, that 


ky 
No wri:ers of hiſtory appeared a- 


mong them till a great while af- 


ter; and as they had been a long 

time accuſtomed to fables, they 

Fee thoſe fables 5 in their 
iſtories. 

+ The Pelaſgians were origi- 
nally of Arcadia; but being ex- 
pelled from thence, they paſled in- 
to Theilaly, from whence they 
drove out the ancient inhabitants, 
Five generations after they them- 
ſelves were driven out of Theſſa- 
ly by the Curetes, and Lelagz, that 
is, by the Ztolians, and Locri- 
ans, and were. diſperſed into E- 
pire, Macedonia, Italy, —_ 
Crete, and Aſia, 


after 
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after the taking of Troy , 5 ** few that eſcaped 
the enemy, fortunately meeting with ſhipping, put 
to ſea, and being driven upon the coaſts of "Tuſca- 


ny, came to an anchor near the river Tyber ; 


where, their women being extremely tired and ha- 
raſſed by the voyage, it was propoſed by one whoſe 
name was Roma, who on account of her noble birth 
nad great authority amongſt them, to burn the 
Thips : which being done, the men at firſt were ve- 
much offended at it; but afterwards, of neceſſi- 
ty, ſettled near the Palatine hill; where ſoon find- 
ing that things ſucceeded better than they expected, 
the country being very good + and the people cour- 
teous t, among other honours which they paid to 


Roma, they added this alſo, of calling the city they 


had built after her name |, From this, they ſay, 
came that cuſtom at Rome for women to ſalute 
their kinſmen and. huſbands with kiſſes, becauſe 


thoſe women, after they had burnt the ſhips, uſed 


* Plutarch has taken this out 


of Heraclides furnamed Lembrus, 
. who lived at the fame time with 
Polybius. This hiſtorian writes, 
that Æneas embarked on board 
ſome of Ulyſſes's ſhips, and land- 
ed in Italy, where he built a city, 
and called it Roma, which was 
the name of a Trcjan matron, 


-who inſtigated her companians 


to ſet fire to the ſhips, that ſo 
they might not be obliged to any 
more ſea- voyages. It would be 
an endleſs piece of work to exa- 


mine into all the fables that have 


been collected relating to the ori- 
gin of Rome, and of Romulus, 


It may be ſufficient to oblerve, 


that all powerful ſtates have had 


much the ſame fortune. The 


accounts of their birth are through 
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length of time become rather fa- 


bulous than hiſtorical, men be- 


ing naturally prone to add to the 
truth, thereby to make it look 
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more marvellous, and conſequent- 
ly more agreeable, - 

+ Dionyſius of Halicarnafius 
tells us in expreſs terms, that I- 
taly is the beſt country not only 
in Europe, but in the whole 
world; to prove which, he rakes 
it appear that it produces, in a 
greater abundance than any other 
country Whatever, every thing 


that is neceſſary for health, wealth, 


or pleaſure. 

t They had at firſt been very 
fierce and cruel, offering human 
ſacrifices to Saturn; but Hercules 
cauſed them to aboliſh that bar- 


barous cuſtom, and to offer vic- 
tims that were more acceptable 


to their deities. 

Antiochus Syracuſanus, 2 
very ancient author, who lived 
an hundred years before Arzfotle, 
ſaid that even a long time before 
the Trojan wars there was à city 
in Italy called Roma. 
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ſach kind of endearments to pacify the anger of 
their huſbands. Some ſay, that Roma, from whom 
this city was ſo called, was the daughter of Italus 


and Leucaria ; others, that ſhe was the daughter 


of Telephus, the ſon of Hercules; ſome ſay that 
ſhe was married to Eneas, others that ſhe was mar- 
ried to Aſcanius, ZEneas's fon. According to ſome, 
Romus, the ſon of Ulyſſes and Circe, built it; o- 
thers ſay that it was built by Romus, the ſon of E- 
mathion *, whom Diomed ſent from Troy; and 


others, that it was founded by Romus, King of the 


Latins, after he had driven out the Tuſcans, who 


came originally from Theſſaly into Lydia, and 


from thence into Italy. Nay, thoſe authors, who 
by the cleareſt reaſons make it appear, that Romu- 
lus gave name to that city, differ. concerning his 
birth and family. For ſome write, that he was the 
ſon of Xneas and Dexithea, daughter of Phorbas, 
and that in his infancy he was carried into Italy 
with his' brother Remus ; that all the ſhips were 
caſt away by the overflowing of the river, except 
that in which the children were; that this being 
ſafely landed on a level bank of the river, they 


were both unexpeRedly ſaved, and from them 


the place was called Rome. Some ſay that Roma, 
daughter of that I rojan lady who was married, to 


lus; others, that Amilia, daughter of Aneas and 
Lavinia, had him by the god Mars. . The accounts 
which ſome others give of his original are altoge- 
ther fabulous. One of them is this. Tarchetius, 
king of Alba, a wicked and cruel prince, ſaw in his 


on houſe a ſtrange viſion +, like the figure of the 


* Dionyſius of Chalcis, who + The ſame ſtory is told of 
wrote five books concerning the Oeriſia; and it is faid that Ser- 
original of cities, ſaid that this wivs Tullius was the fruit of that 


Romus was held by ſome to have apparition. Such fort of viſions 
been the fon of Aſcanius, and were very frequent in thoſe times 
by others the ſon of Emathion, of ignorance and ſimplicity. | 


god 


Latinus, I elemachus's ſon, was mother to Romu- 
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god Priapus, which roſe out of a chimney-hearth, 
and ſtaid there for many days. There was an o- 
racle of Tethys * in Tuſcany, which, upon being 
conſulted, anſwered that ſome young virgin ſhould 
accept of the embraces of the apparition, and that 
ſhe ſhould have a ſon eminent for valour, good for- 
tune, and ſtrength of body. Tarchetius told the ” 
prophecy to one of his own daughters, and com- 
manded her to entertain the lover ; but ſhe looking 
on this as an indignity, put her woman on the exe- 
cution of the order. Tarchetius greatly incenſed 
at hearing this, impriſoned the offenders, purpo- 
ſing to put them both to death; but being deterred 
from the murder by the goddeſs Veſta in a dream, 
he injoined them for their puniſhment the working 
a piece of cloth in their priſon, which when they 
finiſhed, they ſhould be ſuffered to marry ; but 
whatever they worked by day, Tarchetius com- 
manded others to unravel in the night. In the 
mean time the woman was delivered of two boys, 
whom Tarchetius gave into the hands of one le- 
ratius, with ſtrict command to deſtroy them; but 
he expoted them by a river-fide, where a wolf con- 
ſtantly came and ſuckled them, and birds of all 
ſorts brought little morſels of food, which they put 
into their mouths; till a herdſman ſpying them, 
was at firſt ſtrangely ſurpriſed, but venturing to 
draw nearer, took the children up in his arms. 
This was the manner of their preſervation, and thus 
they grew up till they ſet upon Tarchetms, and o- 
vercame him. - Theſe particulars Promathion tells 
us, in his hiſtory of italy, But the principal parts 
1 of that account which obtains moſt credit, and has 
*I never met elſewhere with in this place was Thumisi and not 
any oracles of Tethys, which Tethys. She was the ſame with 
makes me think that this paſſage her whom the Romans called 
has been corrupted, or that Plu- Carmenta, by reaſon of the oracles 


tarch himſelf was miſtaken in ſhe delivered, and was the mother 
the name, T he cracle meant of Evander. 
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the moſt vouchers, "rs firſt publiſhed. among the 
Greeks by Diocles of Peparethus, whom Fabius 


Pictor has for the moſt. part followed: not but that 


there are ſome other different relations of the mat - 


ter. However this account, in ſhort, is as follows. 


The kings of Alba deſcending lineally from /Eneas, 


the ſucceſſion devolved at length upon two brothers, 


Numitor and Amulius, Amulius divided the inhe- 
ritance into two ſhares, reckoning the treaſury and 


the gold which was brought from Troy, as an e- 


quivalent to the kingdom. Numitor choſe che 
kingdom; but Amulius, by means of the money, 
being more powerful chan Numitor, he both with 
à great deal of caſe took his kingdom from him, 

and withal fearing leſt his daug — might have 


children, made her a prieſteſs of Veſta, which ob- 


Lged, her for ever to live a ſingle life. I his lady 
ome call Ilia, others Rhea, and others Sylvia. 
However, not long after, the was, contrary to the 


eſtabliſhed- laws of the Veſtals, diſcoyered to de 
with child, and would have ſuffered the moſt cruel 
puniſhment, had not Antho, the - king's daughter, 


interceded with her father for her. Nevertheleſs 


the was confined, and debarred all company, that 


me might not be delivered without Amulius's Know- 
| ledge. In time ſhe brought forth two boys, extraor- 


dinary both in ſize and beauty: whereupon Amu- 
lius, becoming yet more fearful, commanded a ſer- 


vant to deſtroy them. I his man {ome call Fauſtu- 
us ; others ſay Fauſtulus was the man who brought 
them up. the ſervant putting the children into a 


{mall trough, went towards the river with a deſign 


ro caſt them in; but ſeeing the waters much ſwell- 


ed and very rough, and being afraid to- go near, he 


dropped: the children not far from the bank, and 
went away. The river overflowing, the flood at 
laſt bore up the trough, and gently wafting it, land- 
ed them on a ſoft and even piece of ground: the 


place is now called Cermanum, formerly Germanum, 


probably 
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probably becauſe brothers are called germani. Near 
this place grew a wild fig-tree, which they called 
 Ruminalis, either from Romulus, as it is vulgarly 
thought, or from Ruminating, becauſe cattle did 
5 uſually in the heat of the day ſeek cover under it, 
1 and there chew the cud or rather from the fuck- 
| ling of theſe children there; for the ancients called 
the dug or teat of any creature Ruma, and the tutelar 
goddeſs of all young children they ſtill call Ramilia, 
in ſacrificing to whom they uſe no wine, but their 
libations are made with milk, While the infants 
lay here, hiſtory tells us, a ſhe- wolf ſuckled them, 
| and a wood-pecker conftantly fed and watched 
them. + Theſe creatures are eſteemed facred to the 
; -god Mars; and as for the wood-pecker, the La- 
tins particularly worſhip and honour it. From 
hence credit was more eaſily given to what the mo- 
; ther of the children pretended, that ſhe was with 
A child by the god Mars; though it is ſaid that ſhe 
was impoſed upon by Amulius himſelf, who came 
to her in armou? and raviſhed her. | 
Others think the firſt rife of this fable came from 
| le childrens nurſe, purely upon the ambiguity of a 
word; for the Latins not only called wolves lupæ, 
but alſolewd women; and ſuch a one was Acca La- 
rentia, the wife of F auſtulus, who nurſed theſe chil- 
-dren. To her the Romans continue {till to per- 
form facrifices ; the prieſt of Mars every April of- 
fering libations at her tomb; and this feaſt they 
call Larentia*, They honour alſo another Larentia 
upon the following account, 
The keeper of Hercules's temple having, it ſeems, 
L little elfe to do, propoſed to his deity a game at dice, 
9 making a bargain, that if he himſelf won, he would 
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* Rather Larentalia, or Laren-: tabiinony' in this caſe is more to 


tinalia, There were two feſtivals be depended on than Plutarch's, , 3 
1 of this name, one on the thirtieth ſays, that the feſtival in Decem- 
% of April, the other on the twenty- ber was in honour of Romulus s 
E third of December. Ovid, whofe nurſe. bx” Se 
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have ſomething valuable of the god; but if he was 


braten, he would ſpread the god a noble table, and 
" procure beſides a fair lady to lie with him. Upon 


tleſe terms reckoning firſt the chances that were 
thrown for the god, and: then for himſelf, he found 
plainly he had loſt. Peing willing to ſhow himſelf 
a fair gameſter, and thinking it honeſt to ſtick to 
the propoſals he made himſelf, he both provi- 
ded the deity a good ſupper, and hiring Larentia, 
who was a very beautiful woman, though not pu- 
blicly known, treated her in the temple, where he 


had alſo prepared a bed, and after ſupper locked 
- Her in, as if the god were really to enjoy her. It 
is ſaid, that Hercules having paſſed the night with 


the lady, commanded her in the morning to walk 
the ſtreets, and whatever man ſhe met firſt, to ſa- 
lute him, and make him her friend. The man ſhe 


met was named Tarrutius; he was far advanced in 
years and very rich, had no children, nor had ever 


been married. This man loved. Larentia fo well, 
that at his death he left her heir to his whole eſtate, 
moſt of which ſhe afterwards. bequeathed. to the 
people. She now became famous, and was eſteemed 
the miſtreſs of a god, when on a ſudden the diſap- 
peared near the place where the firſt Larentia lay 
buried; which is now called FVelabrum, becauſe, the 


river frequently overflowing, they went over in fer- 
' ry-boats at this place to the Forum, which manner 


of paſſage the Latins call velatura. Others derive 
the name from velum, a veil, becauſe the exhibiters 


of public ſhows, generally making their proceſſion 
from the Forum to the Circus Maximus, always 


hung the ſpace between with veils, beginning at 
this place, Upon theſe accounts is the ſecond La- 
rentia ſo highly honoured at Rome, 

In the mean time Fauſtulus, Amulius's herdſman, 
educated the children privately; but, as ſome ſay, 
and with the greateſt likelihood, Numitor knew it 
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of their maintenance. It is alfo ſaid that they were 
ſent to Gabii, and well inſtructed in letters, and all 
other accompliſhments ſuitable to their birth and 
quality. The reaſon: of their names Romulus and 
Remus was, as hiſtorians tell us, becauſe they were 
ſeen ſucking the wolf. In their very infancy, the 
beauty and gracefulneſs of their perſons diſcovered 
the natural greatneſs of their minds; and as they 
grew up, they both were remarkable for ſtrength 
and bravery, attempting all enterpriſes that ſeemed 
hazardous, and ſhewing an undaunted courage. 
Bur Romulus ſeemed rather to excel in wiſdom, 
and to have an underſtanding more adapted to po- 


litical affairs; and in his tranſactions with his neigh- 


bours, whether relating to hunting or the care of 
their cattle, he made it evident to all, that he was 
born rather to rule than to be a ſubject. To their 


comrades, nay inferiors, they were affable and cour- 
2 


teous; but the king's ſervants and overſeers, whom 
they did not eſteem to be their fuperiors in courage, 


they deſpiſed and ſlighted, nor were they in the 
leaſt concerned at their menaces, or their anger. 
They applied themſelves to liberal occupations and 


ſtudies, and diſdaining floth and idleneſs, were con- 
ſtantly employed in running, hunting, catching of 
robbers,” and delivering the oppreſſed from injury. 


Upon this account they became famous. 


A quarrel happening betwixt Numitor's and A- 
mulius's herdſmen, and the former having driven 
away ſome cattle, Romulus and Remus immediately 


fell upon them, put them to flight, and reſcued the 


greateſt part of the prey; at which Numitor being 


highly incenſed, they little regarded it, but took in- 


to their company a great number of ſlaves and other 
needy wretches; and by this ſtep ſeemed to prepare 
the way for a revolt. It happened, that when Ro- 
mulus was employing himſelf at a ſacrifice, for he 
was {killed in religious ceremonies and divination, 
Numitor's herdſmen meeting with Remus, as he 
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went with a ſmall retinue, fell upon him, and, after 
ſome blows and wounds on each ſide, took Remus 
priſoner; who being carried before Numitor, and 
there accuſed of miſdemeanors, Numitor would not 
puniſh him himſelf, for fear of offending his bro- 
ther, who was a paſſionate man, but delivered him 
into his hands, and defired juftice might be done 
him, as he was his brother, and had been injured by 


his ſervants, who thought they might do what they 


pleaſed becauſe he had the ſovereign authority, I he 
Albans likewiſe reſenting the thing, and thinking 
that Numitor had been difhonourably uſed, Amu- 
lius was induced to deliver Remus up into Numitor's 
hands, to treat him as he thought fit. He there- 
fore carried him home, and being ſtruck with ad- 
miration of the youth's perſon,” of his extraordinary 
1ze and ſtrength, and perceiving in his very coun- 
tenance the courage and intrepidity of his mind, 
which remained undaunted and unſhaken in his 


preſent danger, and hearing that his actions were 


anſwerable to his appearance, but chiefly, as it 


ſeemed, ae by ſome divine influence which 
directed the 


eginnings of thoſe great events that 
were to follow, he by a fortunate conjecture gueſſed 
the truth; and having encouraged him by gentle 
words, and a kind aſpect, he aſked him who he 


Was, and what were the circumſtances of his birth? 


He, without fear, anſwered thus: I will hide nothing 


' from you, for you ſeem to be of a more princely temper 


than Amulius, is A you hear and examine before you 


puniſh ; but be condemns before the cauſe is heard. Firfl 


then, there are two of us, and we are twins; we thought 
ourſelves the ſons of Fauſiulus and Larentia, the king's 
ſervants ; but 77e we have been accuſed and ſlandered 
before you, and our lives are brought into queſtion, we hear 
great things of ourſelves, the truth whereof will appear 
from the 1ſſue of my preſent danger. Our. birth is ſaid 
ta have been ſecret, our ſupport in our infancy miraculous ; 
for we ware nouriſhed by the birds and beaſts, to whom we 
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were expoſed a prey; a wolf ſuckled us, and a wood- 
pecker brought us food, as we lay in a little trough by the 
fide of the great river : the trough is now in being, and 
is preſerved with braſs plates round it, and an 1 
in obſcure characters on it, which may prove hereafter 
perhaps very uſeleſs tokens to our parents when we are 
dead. Numitor hearing this, and recollefting the 
time too, and comparing it with the young man's 
looks, was confirmed in the agreeable hope which 
he had conceived, and contrived to ſpeak privately 
on this ſubje& with his daughter, who was {till 
cloſely confined. 

Fauſtulus hearing Remus was taken, and deliver- 
ed up to Numitor, begged Romulus to affiſt in his 
reſcue, informing him then plainly of the particu- 
lars of their birth; not but he had before given 
them ſome hints of it, and told them ſo much as 
might, if they attended to it, give them no mean 
thoughts of themſelves. He himſelf, full of con- 
cern and fear, took the trough, and ran inſtantly 


with it to Numitor; but giving a ſuſpicion to ſome 


of the King's centry at the gate, and being gazed 
upon by them, and perplexed with their queſtions, 
he could not but diſcover the trough under his 
cloak. By chance there was one among them who 
was preſent at the expoſing of the children, having 
with others been employed. in that office; he ſeeing 
the trough, and knowing it by its make and in- 


ſcription, gueſſed the truth, and without further 


delay telling the King of it, brought in the man to 
be examined, In theſe dangerous circumſtances, 
Fauſtulus was not a little intimidated, - and yet they 
could not force him to confeſs the whole. He 
_ owned indeed the children were alive, but tending 
their flocks far from Alba; that he himſelf was go- 
ing to carry the trough to Ilia, who had often great- 
ly deſired to ſee it, as an evidence of her childrens 
ſafety. Amulins behaved on this occafion as men 
generally do who are perplex<d, and actuated by 
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fear or anger; for he ſent in all haſte a meſſenger, 


who was an honeſt man, and a friend to Numitor, 


to inquire of him whether he had heard that the 
children were alive, The man being come, and 
finding Numitor already diſpoſed to embrace Remus 
as his grandſon, confirmed him in this perſuaſion, 
and adviſed him with all expedition to attempt the 
recovery of his rights, and offered him his afliſt- 
ance: Nor indeed was there any time for delay, had 
they been deſirous of it. For Romulus now drew 
very near, and many of the citizens, out of fear 
and hatred of Amulius, revolted to him; beſides, 
he brought a great force with him, divided into 
companies confiſting each of roo men, every captain 
carrying a ſmall bundle of graſs and ſhrubs tied to a 
pole. The Latins call ſuch bundles manipuli, and 
from hence it is that in their armies they call their 
captains manipulares. Remus gaining the citizens 
within, and Romulus making an attack from with- 
out, the tyrant, unable to contrive or execute any 
ſcheme for his preſervation, in that ſurpriſe and 
confuſion; was taken and put to death. Moſt of 
theſe circumſtances are related by Fabius Pictor, and 
Diocles of Peparethus, who I think is the firſt that 
writes of the building of Rome. Some indeed ſu- 
ſpect them to be entirely fabulous; but they will 
not appear incredible to ſuch perſons as conſider the 
wonderful power of fortune, or reflect that the Ro- 


man ſtate could hardly have arrived at ſuch a pitch 
of greatneſs, without ſomething in its original that 


was miraculous and divine. | 
Amulius now being dead, and matters quietly 


ſettled, the two brothers would neither dwell in 


Alba without governing there, nor were they willing 
to take the government into their own hands, du- 
Ting the life of their grandfather. Having there- 
fore reſigned the power'to him, and ſhown all pro- 
per reſpect to their mother, they reſolved to live 


by themſelves, and build a city in the ſame place 


where 
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where they were brought up in their infancy; for 
this was the moſt ſpecious pretence they could in- 
vent for their departure. But perhaps it was ne- 
ceſſary, as they had ſuch a number of flaves and 
fugitives with them, either to loſe their power by 
diſperſing their followers, or with them to ſeek 
an habitation elſewhere: for that the inhabitants 
of Alba did not think fugitives worthy of being re- 


ceived as citizens among them, plainly appeared 


from the rape of the Sabines, which was not at- 
tempted by the Romans out of a licentious brutal 
diſpoſition, but deliberately, and by neceſſity, from 
the want of lawful wives; for they afterwards ex- 


tremely loved and honoured thoſe whom they had 


thus forcibly ſeized. | 

As ſoon. as they had laid the firſt foundation of 
the city, they opened a place of refuge for all fugi- 
tives, which they called the temple of the god - 
læus *, where they received and protected all, deli- 
vering none back, neither the ſervant to his maſter, 


the debtor- to his creditor, nor the murderer into 


the hands of the magiſtrate, ſaying, it was a privi- 
leged place, and. that they were authoriſed by the- 
oracle to. maintain it as ſuch; fo that the city grew 


preſently very populous, for they ſay it conſiſted at 


firſt of no more than a thouſand houſes. But of 
that hereafter. | : 2 
Their minds being intent upon building, there a- 
roſe preſently a difference about the place. Romu- 
lus built a ſquare of houſes, which he called Rome, 
and would have the city built there; Remus laid out 
2 piece of ground on the Aventine mount, well for- 
tified by nature, which was then from him called 
Remonius, but now Rignarium f. Concluding at 


* Or the god of refuge; for 
Aſylæus is not a proper name, but 
an epithet of the god of that place, 
which ſome think to have been 
Apollo. But Dionyſius of Hali- 
ceurnaſſus ſays, he could not find to 
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what god or dæmon the temple 
was dedicated. r 
F This name is no where -elſe- 
to be found. A certain MS, 
reads Remoria, Which is probably 
the true name. 
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laſt to deeide the conteſt by a divination from the 
flight of birds, and placing themſelves apart at ſome 
diſtance, to Remus, they ſay, there appeared ſix 
vultures, to Romulus double the number; others 
ſay, Remus did truly ſee his number, and that Ro- 
—— feigned his, but when Remus came to him, 


that then he did indeed ſee twelve. Hence it is that 


the Romans, in their divinations from birds, chief- 
ly regard the vulture. Though Herodorus of Pon- 
tus relates that Hercules was always pleaſed if a vul- 
ture appeared to him when he was entering upon a- 
ny action; for it is a creature the leaſt hurtful of 
any, pernicious neither to corn, plants, or cattle; 
it preys only upon carrion, and never kills or hurts 
any living animal; and as for birds, it touches not 
them though they are dead, as being of its on ſpe- 
cies ; whereas eagles, owls, and hawks, prey upon 
their own kind; and Aſchylus ſays, - 


I bat bird is clean that preys en  fellow- birds ? 
0 Beſides, all other birds.we fee every day but a vul- 


ture is a very rare fight, and few perſons have ſeen 


any of their young; ſo that the rarity of them has 


. - _ raiſed an abſurd opinion in ſome, that they come to 


us from other countries; and ſoothſayers judge e- 
very unuſual appearance to be | n er and the 
effect of a divine power. 

When Remus knew the cheat, he was bites dif. 
Pleaſed; and as Romulus was caſting up a ditch 
where he defigned the foundation of the city-wall, 
ſome parts of the work he turned to ridicule, others 
2» obſtructed. At laſt, as he was in contempt leap- 

ee the work, ſome ſay, Romulus * himſelf 
him upon the ſpot; others that it was done 


* Celer, one of his b In this quarrel 


1 * others ſay he was ſlain in his death, that he would have laid 
the fray, contrary to the order of violent hands on himſelf if he had 
Romulus, wha was fo aid at not been prevented, 
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alſo was Fauſtulus ſlain, and Pliſtinus, Who being 
Fauſtulus's brother, it is ſaid, had a ſhare in the 


education of Romulus. Celer upon this fled in- 


ſtantly into Tuſcany, and from him the Romans 


call all men that are ſwift of foot, or quick in buſi - 


neſs, Celeres; thus becauſe. Quintus Metellus, with; 
in a few days after his father's death, entertained 
the people with a ſhow of gladiators, they admiring 


his expedition, gave. him the name of Celer. 


Romulus, having buried his brother Remus, to- 
gether with his two foſter-fathers, on the mount 
Remonius, began to build his city, having firſt ſent 
for men out of Tuſcany, who directed every ce- 
remony which was to be obſerved on the occaſion, 
in the ſame manner as in the moſt ſacred myſteries. 
Firſt, chey dug a trench round that which is now 
the Comitium, or hall of juſtice; into this they ſo- 
lemnly threw the firſt fruits of all things either good 
by cuſtom, or neceſſary by nature: and then every 


man taking a ſmall + quantity of earth of the coun- 


try from whence he came, they all threw them in 
promiſcuouſly together. This trench they called 
Mundus, | Fthe-warld}], round which as a centre they 
deſcribed a line which was to mark out the extent 
of the city. Then the founder fitted to a plough 


a brazen ploughſhare, and yoking together a bull 


and a cow, drew himſelf a deep furrow round the 


* There bad been for a long 
time before twelve cities in Tuſ- 
cany, each of which had its king. 


Theſe kings were called Lucu- ' 


mones; but it is not known what 
their original was, nor whence 
they derived the ceiemonies they 
made uſe of. Perhaps they were 
introduced from Greece by Evan- 
der, or the Arcadians. But for 
my part 'Iihink' we need ſeek no 
other original of theſe ceremonies, 
than their own ſuperſtition and 
_ £:eminacy; for cer. dinly no people 
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were ever more ſuperſtitious, and 
ſenſual at the ſame time, than the 
Tuſcans. 

F Ovid does not ſay that it was 
a handful of the earth each had 
brought out of his own country, 
but of the earth he had taken 
from his neighbours, et de wicine . 
terra petita ſolo; which was done 
to ſignify that Rome ſhould ſub- 
due the neighbouring nations, and- 


in time become miſtreſs of the 


world. 


bounds ; 
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bounds ; the buſineſs of them who followed was to 


take care that whatever earth was thrown up, ſhould 


be turned all inwards towards the city, and not to 
let any clod he outwards. This line determined 
the compaſs of the wall, within which was a ſpace 
which they called Pomærium, a contraction of Po/?- 
maerium,” becauſe it was behind the wall. Where 
they deſigned to make a gate, there taking the 
ploughſhare out of the ground, they lifted up the 
plough, and left a ſpace for it;“ for which reaſon 


they eſteem the whole wall ſacred, except only where 


the gates are; for had they judged them alſo fa- 


cred, they could not without offence to religion 


have had a free paſſage for the neceſſaries of human 
life, and for things in themſelves unclean. As for 
the day on which they began to build the city, it is 
univerſally allowed to be the twenty-firſt of April; 


and that day the Romans annually celebrate as the 


birthday of their country. Art firſt, it is ſaid, they 


ſacrificed no living creature on this day, thinking 


it decent to ſolemnize this feaſt purely, and with- 
out the ſtain ef blood. Nevertheleſs, before the 


city was ever built, there was a feaſt of the herdſ- 


men and ſhepherds kept on this day, which went 


by the name of Palilia. Now, the Roman and Gre- 


cian months have little or no analogy. But it is 


ſaid that the day on which Romulus began to build 


was certainly the thirtieth of the month, at which 


time there was a conjunction of the fun and moon 


attended with an eclipſe, which is ſuppoſed to be 
the ſame that Antimachus the Teian poet obſer- 
ved in the third year of the fixth Olympiad, Var- 


ro the philoſopher, who of all the Romans was moſt 


learned in hiſtory, had a friend named Tarutius, in 


other reſpects a good philoſopher and mathemati- 
cCian, but more particularly ſkilful in aſtrology. To 


him Varro propoſed to calculate the day and hour 
of Romulus's nativity, from the known events of 
This Antimachus was contemporary with Plato. 


his 


the knowledge 
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his life, in the ſame manner as geometrical problems 


are ſolved: by analyfis : for it belongs to the ſame 


ſeience both to foretel a man's life by knowing the 
time of his birth, and alſo to find out his birth by 


of his life. 


This taſk Tarutius un- 


dertook, and firſt conſidering the various actions 
and circuraſtances of Romulus's life, alſo how long 


he lived, and in what manner he died, and then 
comparing all together, he very confidently pro- 


nounced,” that Romulus * was conceived the firſt 
year of the ſecond Olympiad, the twenty- third day 
of the month, which the Egyptians call Chæac +, 


December], and about the third hour, at which 
time there was a total eclipſe of the ſun; that he 


was born the twenty- firſt day of the month Thoth, 
[September], about ſun - riſing; and that the firſt 


ſtone of Rome was laid by 
month Pharmuthi, [April], between the ſecond and 
For the fortunes of cities, as well as 


third hour. 


him the ninth day of the 


men, they think, have their certain periods of time 


prefixed, which may 


* Authors in general agree, 
that Romulus founded. Rome at 


the age of eighteen, the firſt year 


of the ſeventh Olympiad, that he 
reigned. thirty-feven - years, and 
died when he was fifty-five years 
old. But if Romulus was eighteen 
when he laid the foundation of 


Rome, which was in the firſt year. 
of the ſeventh Olympiad, it fol- 
lows that he was born the third 


year of the ſecond, 'and by conſe- 
quence was conceived the year be- 
tore, that is, the ſecond of the 
ſame Olympiad, and not the firſt, 
as Tarutius imagined, © This is 
confirmed by the authority of the 
aſtronomers, who declare that that 


year there was a great eclipſe of 
the ſun on the eleventh of the 


month Athyr, which anſwers 
nearly to our November; but that 
wa VoL * x; 
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be collected and: foreknown 


* 


there was none the preceding year, 
we are aſſured by the ſame aftro- 
nomers. However there are ſome 
who oppoſe this calculation, by 
ſhowing how improbable it is that 
Romulus ſhould have been able to 
perform all the exploits attributed 
to him at the age of eighteen, 
They pretend: further that Romu- 
lus was conceived five years be- 
fore, t hat is, in the year of the 
world 3172, on the fourth of A- 
pril, at which time there was an 
eclipſe of the ſun; and according 
to this reckoning Romulus was 
twenty-three years old when he 
laid the foundation of Rome, and 
died at ſixty. 

»+ Tarutius reckoned by the E- 
gyptian months, becauſe he fol- 


lowed the aſtrology of the Egyp- 


dlans. a 2 ; : 
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from the poſitions of the ſtars at their firſt founda- 
tion. Theſe and the like relations may perhaps ra- 


ther pleaſe the reader with their novelty and curi- 
ofity, than offend him, becauſe they are fabulous. 

The city being now built, Romulus liſted all that 
were of age to bear arms into military companies, 


each company conſiſting of 3000 footmen, and 300 


horſe . Theſe companies were called legions, be- 
cauſe were the choiceſt and moſt ſelect of the 
people. The reſt of the multitude he called the 


people. A hundred: of the moſt eminent men he 


choſe: for his counſellors ; theſe he ſtyled Patricians, 


and the whole body of them, the ſenate, which ſig- 


nifies a conſiſtory of old men +, The ſenators, 
ſome ſay, were called Patricians , becauſe they 
were the fathers of legitimate children; others, be- 
cauſe they could give a good account who their fa- 
thers were ||, which every one of the rabble that 
poured into the city at firſt could not do; others 
derive the name from Patrocinium, or patronage, at- 
tributing the origin of the word to Patro, one of 
thoſe that came over with Evander, a man remark - 


; | 

* The people muſt have increa- 
ſed prodigiouſly whilſt the city was 
building, if it be true what Dio- 
nyſius of Halicarnaſſus reports, 
that when they firſt ſet about that 
work, they were not in all above 
$00 horſe, and 3000 foot. 

+ According to the cuſtom of 
the Greeks and the kings of the 
Eaft, the princes in thoſe early 
days did not govern with an abſo- 
Jute uncontrollable authority, but 
followed'the advice of thoſe that 
were moſt eminent among their 
ſubjects for age and experience, as 
is evident from Homer, and the 
Facred hiſtory, 

1 The dignity of Patrician was 
not confined to the ſenators lone, 
but was conferred on the whole 


body of nobles, whom Romulus 


had ſeparated from the people ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of the A- 
thenians, The ſenators were 
called fathers, and their deſcen- 
dents were of courſe Patricians. 

In proof of this it is alleged, 
that whenever the kings caufed 
an aſſembly of the Patricians to 
be proclaimed, the herald called 
each of them by his own name, 
and by that of his father ; where- 
as in an aſſembly of the people, 
they were ſummoned by a ſort of 
horn ; but Dionyſius of Halicar- 
naſſus makes it appear that the 
horn was uſed not by way of con- 
tempt, but for expedi:ion's ſake, 
How was it poſſible to ſummon 
every individual of the whole bo- 
dy of a numerous people, by bis 
name and ſurname ? 


able 
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able for the protection he afforded to the diſtreſſ- 
ed. But perhaps the moſt probable conjecture may 
be, that Romulus gave them this name to ſignify 

that the rich and great ſhould ſhow a paternal care 
for thoſe in an humble ſtation, ' and that the com- 
mon people ſhould neither fear nor envy the power 
of their ſuperiors, but love and reſpect them as their 
Fathers, and cheerfully apply to them for their aſ- 
ſiſtance T. For at this very time all foreigners ſtyle 
thoſe that fit in this council, Lords; but the Ro- 
mans, making uſe of a more honourable and leſs in- 
vidious name, call them Patres Conſcripti; at firſt 
indeed they ſtyled them ſimply Patres, or Fathers, 
but afterwards, adding another appellation, Patres 
Conſcripti + : and by this honourable title was the 
ſenate diſtinguiſhed from the populace. He like- 


wiſe made another diſtinction between the nobles 


and the common people, calling the former Pa- 
trons, the others Clients. And this relation was the 
ſource of great friendſhip and many mutual good 


offices; for the Patrons were always their clients 
counſellors in law-ſuits, their advocates when un- 


der proſecution, in fine, their adviſers and direc- 
tors in all affairs. Theſe in return were firmly at- 


tached to their Patrons, and not only ſhowed them 


all reſpect and deference, but alſo, in caſe of po- 


verty, helped them to give portions to their daugh- 
ters, and pay their debts; and no law or wagiſtrate 
could oblige a patron to be a witneſs againſt his 


* Dionyſius of HalicarnaTus behaved more like their tyrants 


writes, that Romulus only gave the 
name, and changed for the better, 
or reformed a cuſtom that was in 
being long before his time; for 
it had been obſerved in Theſſaly, 
and among the primitive Athe- 
nians. But there was a great 


deal of difference between the 


T heffalian and Athenian clients, 
and the Roman; the firſt were no 
better than ſlaves, and the nobles 


than protectors. 


+ The title Conſcripti is proper- 


ly applicable only to thoie ſenators 
who were added to the original 
number, either from the Sabins 
in Romulus's time, or by Tar- 


quinius Priſcus, o by che people 
upon the eſtabliſhment of the com- 


monwealch. But afterwards the 
whole ſenate were promi ſcuouſſy 
ſtyled Patres, or Patres Conſeripii. 
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client, or a client againſt his patron *. 


But in af. 


ter times, though all other offices of friendſhip con- 
tinued ſtill between them, it was thought a baſe and 


from their inferiors. 


diſhonourable thing, for the great to take money 


In the fourth month after the building of the ci- 


martial diſpofition, 


ty, as Fabius writes, they feized the Sabin women. 
And ſome ſay that Romulus being naturally of a 
and induced | beſides by certain 


oracles to believe it was ordained by fate that Rome 
muſt receive her nouriſhment and ſtrength from 


War, and owe her greatneſs to her victorious arms, 


upon theſe accounts firſt offered violence to the Sa- 
bins, and that he took away only thirty virgins, ra- 
ther to give an occaſion of war, than out of any 
want of women; but this is not very probable. 
The action may be more reaſonably aſcribed to the 


— 


following cauſe. 


He obſerved that his city was pre- 


ſently filled by a confluence of foreigners, few of 
whom had wives, and that the multitude in gene- 
ral, conſiſting of a mixture of mean and obſcure 
perſons, fell under contempt, and ſeemed not like- 


Iy to continue long together; and he hoped beſides, 


by detaining the women as a ſecurity in his-hands, 
to make this injury in ſome meaſure an occafion of 


alliance and union with the Sabins. 


* If a chent or patron was 
wanting in any of theſe reſpects, 


he was deemed a traitor, and ſub- 


ject to the puniſhment eſtabliſhed 
by Romulus at the ſame time, by 


. which he was execrated, or out- 


lawed, and the firſt that met him 
might murder him with impunity. 

heſe mutual offices between the 
patron and client ſubſiſted for the 
ſpace of 620 years, till Ca us 
Gracchus was tribune, who rai- 
ſed that remarkable ſedition in 
Rome. It will not be improper 


to take notice upon this occaſion, 


The enter- 


that this patronage was exerciſed 
by the nobles not only towards 
the pe-pie of Rome, but that in 
proceſs of time ſeveral colonies, 
cities, nay and entire iſlands made 
choice of ſome ' Patrician, and 
claimed the benefit of his protec- 
tion; and the ſenate had ſo great 
rega d for this retation and depen- 
dence, that it frequently referred 
the cauſes of cities and commu- 
nities to their reſpeAtve patrons, 
before whom they were to plead, 
and whole decrees were confirmed 
by ihe ſcnate, 


prife 
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priſe was executed in this manner. Firſt, he gave 
out, that he had found an altar of a certain god 
hid under ground; this god they called Conſus *, 
meaning either the god of Counſel, for they ſtill 
call a conſultation, Conſilium, and their chief magi- 
ſtrates, Conſules, or Counſellors, or elſe the Eque- 
ſtrian Neptune; for the altar is kept covered in the 
great + Circus at other times, except at. horſe-ra- 
cing, when it is expoſed to public view; and ſome 
ſay, it was not without reaſon that this god had 
his altar hid under ground, becauſe all counſels 
ought to be kept ſecret. Upon diſcovery of this 
altar, Romulus by proclamation appointed a day 
for a ſplendid facrifice, and for public games; and 
many flocked thither ; he himſelf fat uppermoſt, 
amidſt his nobles, clad in purple. As a fignal for 
beginning the aſſault, he was to riſe, gather up his 
robe, and throw it over his body; his men ſtood 
all ready armed, with their eyes intent upon him; 
and when the ſignal was given, drawing their ſwords, 
and falling on with a great ſhout, they feized the 
daughters of the Sabins, but ſuffered the men to e- 
ſcape. Some ſay, there were but thirty taken, and 
that from them the tribes had their names; but Vale- 
rius Antias ſays there were 527, and þ Juba 68 2, all 


* They were forbidden to di- 
vulge the true name of that God; 
they only diſtinguiſped hi | 
that name, which was Fi 1; We 
bute, and not a proper name. 


＋ That Circus was built after- 


wards by Ancus Martius for horſe 
and 
mounts Palatine and” Aventine. 
We muſt obſerve, that though 
Neptune was worſhipped under the 
name of Equeſtris, or Hippius, be- 
cauſe he firſt found out the means 
of breaking horſes, yet we are not 


to believe that this altar belonged 


to him, for neither the Grceks nor 


ſtrangers ever interred Neptyne's« 
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chariot races, between the 


altar; thealtar therefore belonge4 
to the god Conſus, and the games 
were celebrated in honour of 


| pon | 


1 This Juba was the ſon of a 
king of Mauritania, vanquiſhed 
by Ceſar. He was very young 
when he was led in triumph to 
Rome, where his captivity proved 
very fortunate z for he was ell 
inſtructed, and became an excel- 
lent biftorian: Auguſtus gave him 
a great part of Gætulia, with the 
dominions of Bogud, and cauſed 
him to marry Cl:opatra, Antho- 
ny's daughter, 
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virgins; 
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virgins; and this ſerved conſiderably to excuſe Ro- 
mulus, that they had taken only one married woman 
named Herfſilia, and her too unknowingly; for it 
ſhowed that they did not commit this rape from a 
lewd and injurious diſpoſition, but merely with a de- 
ſign to contract an alliance with their neighbours, 
and to ſecure it by the firmeſt bonds. This Herfi- 
lia, ſome ſay, was married to Hoſtilius, one of the 
moſt eminent men among the Romans; according 
to others, Romulus himſelf married her, and had 
two children by her, a daughter, who being the 
firſt born, was called Prima, and one only ſon, 
whom, from the great concourſe of citizens to him 
at that time, he called“ Hollius, but after-ages, A- 
Billius. His is the account given by Zenodotus the 
Trozenian, but it is contradicted by many, _ 

Among thoſe who committed this rape, it is faid 
there were ſome of the meaner fort, who were car- 
rying off a virgin remarkably tall and beautiful, 
whom when ſome of ſuperior rank that met them, 


attempted to take from them, they cried out, they 


were carrying her to Talaſius, a young man of great 


merit and reputation. Hearing that, they applaud- 


ed them highly ; and ſome turning back, accompa- 
nied them with great joy, ſhouting the name of Ta- 


lafus, Hence the Romans at this very time at their 


weddings ſing Talaſius for their nuptial word, as 
the Greeks do Hymeneus, becauſe, they ſay, this 


proved a very happy match. But Sextius Sylla, the 


Carthaginian, a man of great learning and ingenui- 
ty, told me, Romulus gave this word as a fignal 
when to begin the onſet; every body therefore who 
made prize of a virgin, cried out, Talaſus; and 
for that reaſon the cuſtom continues now at mar- 
riages, But moſt are of opinion, and Juba in par- 


ticular, that this word was uſed to new-married wo- 


men, by way of incitement to good houſewifery ; 
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for the Greek word Talaſia ſignifies ſpinning, and 


the language of Italy was not yet mixed with the 
Greek. But if this be not a miſtake; and if the 
Romans did at that time uſe the word Talafia, as 
we Grecians do, ohe might imagine a more proba- 
ble reaſon of the cuſtom. For when the Sabins, 
after the war againſt the Romans, were reconciled, 
conditions were made that the women {ſhould not be 
obliged by their huſbands to any kind of work ex- 


cept + ſpinning; it was cuſtomary therefore ever 
after at weddings, for thoſe that gave the bride, or. 


led her, or for any one elſe preſent, ſportingly to 


lay Talaſius, intimating thereby, that the was to 


be employed in no other labour but ſpinning. - It 
is alſo a cuſtom ſtill obſerved for the bride of her- 
ſelf not to go over her huſband's threſhold into the 
houſe, but to be lifted over it, in memory that the 
Sabin virgins were carried in by violence, and did 
not enter freely. dome ſay too, that the cuſtom of 
parting the bride's hair with the head of a ſpear, 
was in token that their marriages began at firſt by 
acts of hoſtility; of which i have ſpoken more ful- 
P- in my book of queſtions. 


* There were Geena Grecian tarch fays in the life of Numa; 


colonies ſettled in Italy before the 


time of Romulus, who pre ſerved 
their own language unmixed with 
the barbarous langu-ge of the 
country, We are told by Diony- 
ſius of Halicarnaſſus, that Romu- 


lus and Remus learned the Greek 


tongue, and were educated in the 


Grecian manner at Gabi. The 


ſame author likewiſe informs us, 
that Romplus many years after 
this erected a ſtatue of himſelf, 
with a Greek inſcription, con- 
taining an account of his victo- 


ries, It is therefore very natural 


to ſuppoſe that Romulus intredu- 
ced many Greek words into th 

Latin language: and that this wa 
the caſe, appears from what Plu- 


that Greek words were then more 
mixed with the Latin than in later 
times, So that the language of 
Rome at that time ſeems to have' 
been a mixture of pure Greek, 
and the language of the country, 
But afterwards both of them were 
ſo blended together, that the ori- 
ginal form of neither remained; 
and a language was produced com- 
pounded of the two, and different 
be th from one and the other. 
For this reaſon the bride the 
firſt time ſhe went home to her 
huſband, 
diftaF and ſpindle, ſeated herſelf 


u on a bundle of wool, and dreſſed 


up the door with wool, 


This 


carried with her a 
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ae bis rape was committed the eighteenth day of 
bl month then called Sextilis, | now Augigt, on 
which the ſolemnities of the Conſualia are kept. 
The Sabins were a numerous and martial people, 
but lived in ſmall unfortified villages, as thinking 
it became them, who were a colony of the Lacedæ- 
monians *, to be bold and fearleſs. Nevertheleſs, 
ſeeing themſelves bound by ſuch pledges, and being 
ſolicitous for their daughters, they ſent ambaſſa- 
dors to Romulus, with fair and equitable propoſals, 
requeſting, that he would return their young wo— 
men, retract that act of violence, and by juſt and 
reaſonable methods eſtabliſh a friendly correſpon- 
_ dence and alliance between both nations. Romu- 
Ius however would not part with the young women, 
but required the Sabins to conſent that the Romans 
ſhould keep them. Some of the Sabins delibera- 
ted long upon this point; but Acron king of the 


Ceninenſes, a man of great courage and experience 


in war, who had all along a jealouſy of Romulus's 
bold attempts, and conſidering particularly from 
this exploit upon the women, that he would grow 
formidable, and indeed inſufferable to all his 
neighbours, were he not chaſtiſed, was the firſt 
who began the war, and with: a powerful army made 
head againſt him. Romulus prepared to receive him; 
but when they came in fight, they challenged each 
other to ſingle combat; the two armies ſtanding by 
under arms without moving. Romulus on this oc- 
caſion made a vow, that if he conquered his ene- 
my, he would himſelf. dedicate his adverſary's ar- 
mour to Jupiter; 0 which he both overcame 


een Sabine” let refraint; that they Grid ſet- 


ſaye, that Lycurgus having framed tled at Pometia, from whence 
the Lacedzmonian laws, many ſeveral of them tranſplanted them- 
of the Spartans, offended at the ſelves into the country of the Sa- 
feverity of them, quitted their bins, where they were united 10 


country with an intent to ſettle the inhabitants, and taught them 


* they might live under their cuſtoms, 
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Acron, and after battle was joined, routed his ar- 
my alſo, and then took his city: but he did no in- 
jury to the inhabitants; he only commanded chem 
to demoliſh their houſes, and attend him to * 
Rome, where they ſhould be admitted to all the 
privileges of citizens. And indeed there was no- 
thing more advanced the greatneſs of Rome, than 
that the Romans always united and incorporated a- 
mong themſelves thoſe whom they conquered. 
Romulus, that he might perform his vow in the 
moſt: acceptable manner to Jupiter, and withal 
make the pomp of it delightful to the citizens, cut 
down a tall oak which he ſaw growing in the camp; 
this he adorned like a trophy, and faſtened thereon 
Acron's whole ſuit of armour diſpoſed in its proper 
form ; then he himſelf girding his garment about 
him, and crowning his head with a laurel garland, 
his hair gracefully flowing, carried the trophy e- 
rected upon his right ſhoulder, and ſo marched on, 
ſinging ſongs of triumph, his whole foldiery in 
arms following after, and the citizens all receiving 
him with acclamations of joy and wonder. The 
pomp of this day was both the original and model 
of all ſucceeding triumphs. I he trophy was dedi- 
cated to Jupiter ſurnamed Feretrius, from ferire, 
which in Latin is to ſmite f; for Romulus prayed 
that he might {mite and overthrow his enemy. 


A 


* Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus 
ſays, that he left them at their 
liberty ; they that pleaſed might 
continue at home, and the reſt 
might remove to Reme; and that 
he only ſent amongſt hem a co- 
lony of 300 Romans; and this 


indeed was the fafer way: for 


thereby he made ſure both of the 
one and the other, both of thoſe 
that repaired to Rome, and of 
them that continued at home; at 
leaft in caſe of any ſedition, or 
mutiny among the latter, they 


_ wile ſignifies a chariot, 


were eaſily to be ſuppreſſed by the 
colony which was a ſort of garri- 
fon, x „ 

+ It was not a word at that 
time uſed in Rome, Jupiter was 
called Feretrius from the Greek 
word Pheretrum, which properly 


ſignifies & trophy, a trunk of a 


tree adorned with the arms of the 
enemy. Livy calls it Ferculum. 
Spolia ducis heſtium cafi, fabriceto 
ad id apte ferculo, gerens, 


Theſe 


It like - 


, 
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Theſe ſpoils were called opima ſpolia, as Varro ſays, 
from their richneſs, ' which the word * «pes ſigni- 
fies; though one would more probably conjecture, 
that they are ſo called from opus, which ſignifies an 
at: for when the general of an army with his own 
hand kills his enemy's general, to him alone is 
granted the honour of offering the + opima ſpolia, 


130 


beard 


; | te 

as being the ſole performer of that act of bravery. b. 
And on three only of the Roman captains was this hy 
honour ever conferred : firſt on Romulus, for kill- ;; 
ing Acron the Ceninenſian; next on Cornelius ce 
Coſſus + for killing Tolumnius the Tuſcan ; and . 
: | { 

The Sabin word Ops, by which ing of them to Jupiter, This te 
is meant the earth, from whence is Varro's ſentiment. Marcus ir 
fruit of all ſorts is produced, is for Varro ait, ſays Feſtus, opima C 
that reaſon uſed for riches, and ſpolia eſſe etiam ſi manipularis miles ti 
power, and is the true original detraxerit, dummods duci hoſftium, b 
of rms ſpolia, rich ſpoils, as Marcus Varro tells us, that the al 
thoſe that are taken from a van- ſpoils taken even by a private ſol- vv 
quiſhed general ought to be. See dier are opima, provided they are ©; 
Feſtus upon the words opima po- taken from the general of the e- te 
lia. The etymology taken by nemies. This is manifeſt even tl 
Plutarch from the word opus muſt from the law of Numa, wherein tl 
be a miſtake, becauſe opus was as it is expreſsly ſaid, cus auſpicio ce 
much unknown to the Romans claſſe procintta opima ſpolia capiun- yi 
in thoſe days as was the word fe- tur. He under whoſe conduct in a al 
£, | pitched battle the ima ſpolia are U 
"+ Plutarch here follows the taken, that is, the general under © 
opinion of thoſe who were miſled whoſe command ſome other ob- t] 
by the teſtimony of Livy, which tains thoſe ſpoils. And this is e 
is very uncertain, and which he farther confirmed by example: p 
himſelf contradicts. It is not to for it is certain that this very t! 
be denied but the conſtant opi- Cornelius Coſſus, who flew To- © 
nion of antiquity down to this lumnius the Tuſcan, was no A 
author was, that the ſpoils called more than a tribune the general t. 
ep ima, were of neceſſity to be ta- was Emilius. t 
ken from the general of the ene · 1 Livy giving an account of t1 
mies; but it was not a neceſſary this action of Coſſus in his t 
- Condition that he that took them, fourth book, at firſt followed the F 
and killed the general with his opinion of all the ancient au- C 
own hand, ſhould be commander thors, and the conſtant tradition t 
in chief; for not only a ſubaltern of antiqui y, by which it is evi- * 
officer, but even a private ſoldier dent that Coſſus obtained thoſe 04 
was capable of obtaining thoſe ſpoils in the quality of a tri- * 
ſpoils, and might make ah onler- bune; but having afterwards * 
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laſtly on Claudius Marcellus, for killing Virido- 


marus, king of the Gauls. Coſſus and Marcellus 
made their entries in triumphal * chariots, bearing 
their trophies themſelves: but Dionyſius is in the 
wrong to ſay that Romulus made uſe of a cha- 


N He did not, or rather would not, opinion he had received, and to 
perceive that Auguſtus was miſled which he was willing to adhere, 
5 for want of conſidering that the that it was allowed only to a ge- 
; inſcription was not made. whilſt neral of an army to make an of- 
Coſſus was alive, for ſuch inſcrip- fering of the ima ſpolia to Jupi- 
; tions were not in uſe at that time, ter. Auguſtus's deſign was to 
. but came into faſhion a long time ſuppreſs the tradition which main- 
: after; and the authors of them, tained that private perſons had a 
. = when they gave Coſſus the quality pretenfion to the — honour; 
of conſul, did not thereby intend to which end he did, perhaps 
- do ſignify that he was conſul at contrary to the dictates of his 
1 thbat very time when he obtained own reaſon, allege the authority 
thoſe ſpoils, but that he had been of this inſcription, and drew from 
» conſul, though it was nine or ten it an unwarrantable conſequence, 
- XZ years after that action. There * How could Coſſus be admit- 
a are many examples of ſuck inſcrip- ted to enter Rome in triumph, 
e Bons, wherein are [expreſſed the fince that was an honour reſerved 
r offices, which they, for whom only for the general, and Coſſus 
- they were intended, did not exer- was at that time no more than a 
is eeiſe till ome time after they had private tribune? But this is a 
: performed the actions for which continuation of the ſame miſtake; 
y they are celebrated in thoſe in- The ancient tradition was, that 
- = fcriptions; and he would create Coſſus followed the chariot of 
0 a ſtrange confuſion in hiſtory, his general Emilius, and drew 
11 that ſhould endeavour to make upon him the attention of all the 
thoſe actions, and thoſe inſcrip- people, who were more charmed _ 
f tions, to coincide in point of with the trophy he [bore on his 
is time. Thus by this paſſage in ſhoulders, than with the powp 
ie Feſtus, altera ſpolia gue conſul of the other's triumph. wg 
- Ceſſus Cornel us de Tolumnio, is not This aſſertion in Plutarch is 
n to be underſtood the ſecond ſpoils inconteftably proved from the 
. were thoſe which Cornelius Coſſus medals, wherein Romulus is de- 
fo obrained when be was conſul, but ſcribed marching a- foot with his 
. which were obtained by Cofſus, who trophy upon his ſhoulders. 
ds wat afterwards advanced to the | | 


heard Auguſtus ſay, that in the 
temple of Jupiter Feretrius which 
he had cauſed to be rebuilt, he 
himſelf had read the inſcription 
wherein Coſſus is called conſul, 
the hiſtorian changed his mind in 
complaifance to that prince, and 
ſaid that Coſſus was conſul, and as 
ſuch had thecommand of the army. 


1 


dignity of conſul. We are not 
derer to 1 if Plutarch, a 
ſort of ſtranger to the Roman an- 
tiquities, ſhould ſplit upon the 
ſame rock with Livy, who may 
be thought to have fallen into the 
ſnare, not ſo much through igno- 
rance as in complaiſance to Au- 
guſtus, and to confirm him in the 


riot; 
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riot; for hiſtory ſays, Tarquinius, Damaratus's 


ſon, was the firſt of the kings that brought tri- 
umphs to this great pomp and grandeur ; others 
ſay, that Publicola was the firſt that rode i in a 


chariot in triumph: however, there are ſtatues of 


Romulus bearing theſe trophies in triumph yet 
to be ſcen in Rome, which are all on foot. 


After the overthrow of the Ceninenſians, the o- 
ther Sabins ſtill protracting the time in preparations, 
the people of Fidena, Cruſtumerium, and Antem- 


na, joined their forces againſt the Romans; but 
they were likewiſe defeated and ſurrendered up to 
Romulus their cities to be ſpoiled, their territories 


to be divided, and hemfclors to be tranſplanted to 


Rome. All the lands which Romulus acquired, 


he diſtributed among the citizens, except only what 


belonged to the parents of the ſtolen virgins; for 
thoſe he left in the poſſeſſion of the former owners. 
I be reſt of the Sabins enraged at this, choſe Ta- 


tius for their general, and marched ſtraight againſt , 


Rome. Ihe city was almoſt inacceſſible, having 


for its fortreſs that which is now the capitol, where 


a ſtrong guard was placed; and Tarpeius was their 
captain, not Tarpeia the virgin, as ſome ſay, who 


would repreſent Romulus as a very weak man. 


However, this Tarpeia, the captain's daughter, 
longing for the golden bracelets ſhe ſaw the Sabins 
wear, betrayed the fort into their hands, and aſked, 


in reward of her treachery, all they wore on cheir | 
left arms. Tatius conſenting to the condition, in 


the night ſhe opened one of the gates, and let in the 
Sabins. The ſentiment of Antigonus does not 
pear to me to be ſingular, who ſaid, That he To 


men while they twere betraying, but hated them after they 


had betrayed; nor that of Cæſar, who faid in the 
caſe of Rhymitalces the T hracian, that he loved the 


treaſon, hut hatod the traitor; for it is a diſpoſition | 


which all, who have Seta for the ſervice of 
wicked men, bear towards them; ſuch as they have 
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towards venomous creatures, when they ſtand in 
need of their poiſon and gall ; for as they love them 
while they are of uſe, ſo they abhor their ill quali- 
ties when that is over. And thus did Tatius behave 
* towards Tarpeia ; for he commanded the Sabins, 
in regard to their contract, not to refuſe her the 
leaſt part of what they wore on their left arms; and 
he himſelf firſt took his bracelet off his ann and 
threw that, together with his buckler, at her; and 
all the reſt doing the like, ſhe was cruſlied to death 
by the weight of them; and Juba tells us, upon the 
authority of Sulpicius Galba, that Tarpeius himſelf, 
being proſecuted by Romulus, was found guilty of 


The account given of Tarpeia by ſome 
writers, of whom Antigonus + is one, is very ab- 


ſurd; they ſay, that ſhe was the daughter of Ta- 


tius the Sabin general, and that being forcibly de- 
tained by Romulus, ſhe acted and ſuffered thus by 
her father's contrivance. But 4 Simylus, the poet, 
makes a moſt egregious blunder, who thinks Par- 
peia betrayed the capitol not to the Sabins, but to the 


Gauls, having fallen in love with their king. Thus 
he writes: 


Rome's ſacred walls Tarpeia's guilt o'erturn'd, 

] hoſe treach*rous breaſt with lawleſs wiſhes burn d; 
Her country's fortreſs ſhe betray d, to wed 

The foe that elſe 4+ from her country fled. 


And a little = ſpeaking of her death : 


-_ 


* Piſo and other Hiſtorians death; for ſhe had a magnificent 


ſay, that Tatius treated her in 
this manner to puniſh her for her 
perfidy, becauſe whilſt ſhe pre- 
tended to betray Romulus and her 
country to him, ſhe endeavoured 
in reality to betray him to Romu- 
lus, whom ſhe had advertiſed of 
all that had paſſed between her 


and the Sabins, In proof of this 


22 allege the honours the Ro- 
2s paid her memory after her 
"WY 1, * 


monument in the capitol, upon 
which the Romans offered liba- 
tions, 

Tt Antigonus Cariftius, He 
lived in the time of Prolemy Phi- 
ladelphus, and compiled a hiſtory 
of Italy, There is till remaining 
of his works a ſmall collection of 
marvellous hiſtories. 

t This Simylvs wrote the hi- 
ſtory of Italy in verſe, 

T bes 
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The numerous nations of the Celtic foe 

Bore her not living to the banks of Po; 

But on the traitreſs their broad ſhields they 138 - 
Their faith entombing whom their juſtice flew. 


Tarpeia afterwards was buried there, and the hill 
from her was called Tarpeius, until Tarquin dedica- 
ted the place to Jupiter; at which time her bones 
were removed, and ſo it loſt her name, except only 
chat part of the capitol, which they ſtill call the 
Tarpeian rock, from the top of which malefactors 
are thrown down. _ 

The Sabins being poſſeſſed of the hill, Romulus 
in great fury offered them battle; which Tatius did 
not decline, as he ſaw that he had a ſecure retreat 
in caſe he was overpowered. It feemed that the 
battle muſt neceflarily be attended with great fatigue 
and flaughter on both fides; the plain in which 
they were to engage, being confined by many little 
hills which ſurrounded it, and having but a few 
narrow outlets, inconvenient either for flight or 
purſuit. It happened too, that the river having over- 
flowed not many days before, there was left behind 
in the plain, where now the forum is, a deep mud 
and ſlime, which was the more dangerous becauſe 
though it was ſoft underneath, yet the ſurface was 
grown hard, ſo that it was not eaſily diſcoverable 
by the eye. Upon this place, the Sabins unwarily 
were about to enter, but were prevented by a for- 
tunate accident; for Curtius, a man of noble rank 
and high ſpirit, being mounted on horſeback, and 
galloping a good diſtance before the reſt, his horſe 
plunged into the flough *; he endeavoured a while 


* Livy and Dionyſius relate 
this matter otherwiſe. They ſay 
that Metius Curtius, after he had 
with great gallantry repulſed the 
Romans, was himſelf repulſed in 
His urn by Romulus, and that 


when he had received many 
wounds, and loſt much blood, he 
caſually fell into the lake as he 
was endeavouring to make good 
his retreat, 


LES, to 
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to diſengage him, by encouraging him with his 
voice, and urging him with blows; but finding all 


ineffectual, he quitted his horſe, and ſaved himſelf. 
The place from him to this very time is called the 


Curtian late. The Sabins being by this means warn- 


ed to avoid this danger, began the fight with great 
bravery. The fortune of the day was dubious, 
though many were flain; amongſt whom was Ho- 
ſtilius, who, they ſay, was huſband to Herſilia, 
and grandfather to that Hoſtilius who reigned after 
Numa. It is probable there were many other bat- 
tles in a ſhort-time after ; but the moſt memorable 
was the laſt; in which Romulus having received a 
wound on his head by a ſtone, and being almoſt 
beat down to the ground by it, and unable to op- 
poſe the enemy, the Romans upon that gave 
ground, and being driven out of the plain, fled to 
the. Palatine mount. Romulus by this time being 
ſomewhat recovered from his wound, endeavourcd 
by force to ſtop his men in their flight, and with a 
loud voice encouraged them to return to the en- 
gagement. But being overpowered with the num- 
ber, and none of thoſe that fled daring to face a- 
bout, he ſtretched out his hands to heaven, and 
prayed to Jupiter to ſtop the army, and to reſtore 
and maintain the Roman cauſe, which was now in 
extreme danger. This prayer being made, ma- 
ny were ſtruck with a reverence for their prince; 
and the fear of thoſe that fled, was turned into a 


ſudden courage. They firſt ſtopped at the place 


where now ſtands the temple of Jupiter Stator, a 
title given him on account of his ſtopping the ar- 
my in their flight; there they rallied their forces, 
and repulſed the Sabins as far as the palace now 


called Regia, and the temple of Veſta ; where both 


parties preparing to renew the combat, were pre- 
vented by a fight ſtrange beyond expreffion : for 
the daughters of the Sabins, who had been ſtolen 
by the Romans, came running in great confuſion, 
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on all fides, with miſerable cries and lamentations, 
like diſtracted creatures, into the midſt of the ar-. 
my, and among the dead bodies, to come at their 
- Huſbands, and their fathers; ſome with their chil- 
_ dren in their arms, others with their hair looſe, 
but all calling by turns both upon the Sabins, and 
the Romans, in the moſt tender and endearing 
words. Both parties melted into compaſſion, and 
fell back, that they might make room for them be- 
twixt the armies, Now their lamentation was heard 
by all, and all were affected by the ſight of the wo- 
men, but more by their complaints, which began 
with upbraiding and expoſtulation, but ended with 
ſupplication and entreaty. . | 

M herein, they ſay, have we injured or offended you, 


that we already have ſuffered ſuch calamities, and ſtill muſt 


ſuffer more? Me were ſeized unjuſtly and violently by 
thoſe to whom we now belong; when that was done, 1ve 
were ſo long neglected by our fathers, our brethren, and 
relations, that being now by the ſIrifteſt bonds united to 
. thoſe whom we once mortally hated, we cannot but fear 
for the danger, and lament the death of the very men wha 
once uſed violence to us. So that you do not now come ta 
windicate our honour, as virgins, ſrom them that injured 


us, but ta force away wives from their huſbands, and 


mothers from their children; making this your attempt to 


reſcue us, more grievous to us than your former neglect of 
us was; ſuch is their love towards us, and ſuch your 
compaſſion. Did you make war upon any other occaſion, 
yet for our fakes you ought to defa/t, ſince you are our fa- 
thers, our grandfathers, our relations and kiadred : but 
if this war be for us, take us together with your ſons in- 
law, and reſtore us to our parents and friends; but da 


not rob us, 1ve beſeech you, of our children and huſbands, 


left we again become captives. Herſilia having ſpoken 
much to this purpoſe, and others earneſtly making 
the ſame requeſt, a-truce was made, and the chief 
officers came to a treaty. The women, during that 
time, - preſented their huſbands and children to their 
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fithers and brethren, brought refreſhments to thoſe 
who wanted them, and carried the wounded home 
ro be cured ; they ſhowed alſo how much they go- 


verned within doors, and how indulgent their huſ- 
bands were to them in demeaning themſelves - to- 


wards them with all imaginable kindneſs and re- 
ſpect. Upon this, conditions were agreed upon, 
chat what women pleaſed might ſtay with their huſ- 
bands, exempt from all drudgery and labour but ſpin- 
ning ; that the Romans and Sabms ſhould mhabir 
the city promifcuouſly together; that the city ſhould 
be called Rome from Romulus, but the Romans 


* 9rites, from Cures the capital of the Sabins, and 


the country of Tatius ; and that Tatius and Ro- 
mulus ſhould both govern and command the army 
in common. The place of this ratification is ſtill 
called Comitium, from Coire, to meet together. 
The city being thus doubled in number, an hun- 
dred of the Sabins were elected ſenators, and the 
legions were increaſed to 6000 foot, and 600 horſe + : 
then they divided the people into three tribes ; 
the firſt, from Romulus, were named Rhammenſes 7 
* Mt every citixen particularly 400, but never came up to 600. 
mentioned ſpamd be called Roman, In the ſecond place, he tells us that 


ͤͤĩͤĩͤĩù ⁵ð TTT 


but the Tvhole body of the peuple Qui- 
rites, ſaith Di onyfius of Halicar- 
naſſus; but this is contradicted 


by the form anciently uſed in the 


publication of interments, where 
it was declared Ollus Quiris let ho 
dutus eft from whenee it appears 


that every citizen in particular 


neh wins. cn 
3 * 4 41 8 „ 22 La 5 # 
F Rualdus, in his, anfmadver- 


ſions upon Plutarch, has diſcover- 


ed two manifeſt errors in this place. 


Pintarch aſſures ys that Romulus 


incorporated 600 horſe in, every 
legion, whereas there never were 
at any time ſo many in any of the 
legions. There were at firſt 200 
horſe in each legion; after that 
they roſe to 300, and at lat to 
* 44 
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Romulus made the legion to con- 
fiſt of 6000 foot, which was ne- 
ver done in his time. It is ſaid 


by ſome, that Marius was the firſt 


that raiſed the legion to that num- 


ber; whereas Livy gives us to un- 


derſtand, that that augmentation 


Was made by Scipio Africanus long 
before Marius. In Romulus! 

time a legion never muſtered more 
than 3000 foot! After the ex= - 
pulſion of the kings it was aug 


mented to 4coo, ſome time after- 
wards to 5000, and at laſt to 60600 
by Scipio; but this was never 
done but upon preſſing occaſions; 


The ſtated force of a legion was 


4000 foot, and 200 horſe, * © 
Rs DAE] 7 IE? AJ” 
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the ſecond, from Patius, Tatienſes; the third were 
called Luce es, from the Lucus or grove, where the 
Aſylum ſtood, whither many fled for ſanctuary, 
and were received into the city. And that they were 
juſt three, appears from the very name of Tribe and 
Tribune, 1, e. chief of the tribe. Each Tribe con- 
tained ten Curiæ or Wards, which, ſome ſay, took 
their names from the Sabin women ; but that ſeems 
to be faiſe, becauſe many had their names from the 
different quarters of the city which were aſſigned to 
them. It is true, that many regulations were made 
in honour of the women: as that the men ſhould 
give them the way where-ever they met them, ſhould 
tpeak no indecent word in their preſence, nor ap- 
pear naked before them; that in a caſe of murder 
they ſhould. not be tried by the ordinary judge *; 
that'their children ſhould wear an ornament about 
their necks called the Bulla, becauſe it was like a 
bubble, and the Prætexta, a garment edged with 
purple. * 155 
T he two princes did not immediately join in coun- 
cit together, but at firſt each met with his own hun- 
dred, afterwards all aſſembled together. Tatius 
dwelt where now the temple of + Moneta ftands ; 
and Romulus cloſe by the ſteps, as they call them, 
of the pleaſant ſhore, near the defcent from the Pa- 
latine mount to the Circus Maximus. There, they 
ſay, grew the holy cornel-tree, of which they give 
this fabulous account ; that Romulus once to try 
his ſtrength, throwing a dart from the Aventine 
mount, (the ſtaff of which was made of cornel), 
the head of it ſtruck ſo deep into the ground, that 
no one, of many chat tried, could pluck it up: 
and the ſoil, being fertile, afforded the wood ſo 


I one of theſe Sabine wo- neta, Juna the admoniſher, Ta- 

men had committed a murder, ſhe tius was poſſeſſed of the Capito- 

was to be tried for it by a com- line and Quirinal mounts, and 

mittee of the ſenate. P01 Romulus of the Palatine and Cæ - 
+ Moneta, that is, Juno Mo- lian. 


much 


3 0 M6 U”. LU S. ' 


much nouriſhment, that it ſhot forth branches, and 
produced a trunk of cornel of conſiderable bigneſs. 
1 This poſterity preſerved and worſhipped as one of 
the moſt ſacred things, and therefore walled it a- 
bout; and if to any one it appeared not greennor 
- = flouriſhing, but inclining to fade and wither, he 
preſently proclaimed it to all he met, and they call. 0 
ing for water, as in a fire, ran from all parts with M 
buckets full to. the place. But, they ſay, when 
Caius Cæſar was repairing thoſe ſteps, ſome of the * 
labourers happened todig too cloſe about it, ſo that 
the root was injured, and the tree withered, _ 
The Sabins agreed to uſe the Roman months. 
All that is of importance on this ſubject is mention- 
ed in the life of Numa. Romulus, on the other 
hand, came into the uſe of the Sabin ſhields, and 
made an alteration both in his own armour and 
that of the reſt of the Romans, who before wore 
{mall targets after the manner of the Greeks. But 
as to feaſts and ſacrifices, they partook of them in 
common, not aboliſhing any which either nation 
- * obſerved before, and inſtituting ſeveral new ones: i 
one of which was the“ Matronalia, inſtituted in ho- 2 
nour of the women, for their putting an end to the 3 
war; another was the + Carmentalia. Some think = 
Carmenta is a deſtiny who. preſides over the birth 
of men, for which reaſon ſhe is particularly honour- 
ed by mothers. - Others ſay, ſhe was the wife of E- 
vander the Arcadian, and a propheteſs, who uſed 
to deliver her oracles in verſe ; and from Carmen, a 
verſe, was called Carmenta, though her proper name 
was NViegſtrata. Others more probably derive Car- 
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- * The feaſt of the Roman ma- val kept on the 12th of January, 
trons celebrated on the firſt of A-, under the capitol near the Car- 
pril, at which time they offcred mental gate. They begged of 
a facrifice to Mars and Juno, and this goddeſs to render their wo- 
received preſents from their men fertile, and give them happy 
friends. an 40-9 > 1} deliveries, PF ; 
I This was a very ſolemn feſtt- 


* 


* 
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menta 
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menta from tarens mente, as being bereft of her wits; 
by reaſon of her prophetic madneſs and enthuſiaſm, 
Of the feaſt of Palilta, we have ſpoke before, The 
* Lupercalia; by the time of its celebration, may 
ſeem to be a feaſt of purification, for it is ſolem- 
nized on one of the inauſpicious days of the month 
February, which name ſignifies purifying; and the 
very day of the feaſt was anciently called Februata : 
bur the name of it, originally, fignifies the feaſt of | 
wolves; and it ſcems upon this account to be of 
great antiquity, and brought in by the + Arcadians 
who came with Evander. This is the common o- 
pinion ; but it may be derived as well from the ſhe- 
wolf that fuckled Romulus; and we ſee the Luper: 
ci [the prieſts who run about the city on that day] 
begin their courſe from the place where they ſay 
Romulus was expoſed.” But the ceremonies that 
are then performed, 'render the original of the Wa 
more difficult to be gueſſed at: for firſt there ar 
dc killed; then two noblemens ſons being brought, 
ome are to ſtain their foreheads with the bloody 
knife, others preſently to wipe it off with wool dipt 
in milk; then the boys muſt laugh after their fore- 
heads are wiped ; that done, having cut the goats 
"King into thongs,” they run about naked, except 
that they have a covering about their middle; lafh- 
ing all they meet; the young-married women, in- 
r avoiding, defire to receive their 'ftrokes; 
fancying it helps conception and child-birth. An- 
other thing proper to this feaſt, is, for the Lapers 
ei to ſacrifice a dog. Butas, a poet, who wrote à 
fabulous account of the origin of the Roman eu- 
ſtoms in elegiac verſe, ſays, that Romulus and Re- 
mus, after having conquered Amulius, ran joyful- 
ly to the place where the wolf gave them fuck; that 
in imitation of that action chis feaſt, was kept; that 
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This feaſt was celebrated on 4 For the Arcadiank celebrates 
the 11th of F ebruary, in honour the ſame feaſt. in honous of the 
of the god Pan. ſame deity. 
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two young noblemen ran, kriking at all that were 


in their way, 


As when with Hard in — their — os Percome, 
Joyful from Alba ran the fires of Rome ; 


that the bloody knife was applied to their forchead, 
in memory of the danger they were then in, and 
of the blood that was ſpilt that day ; ; and that the 
cleanſing of them with milk, was in remembrance 


i 


of their firſt food and nodriibeit. But * Caius 


Acilius writes, that before the city was built, the 
cattle of Romulus and Remus one day going aſtray, 
they, praying to the god Faunus, ran about naked 
to ſeek them, that they might not be troubled with 
ſweat, and that for that reaſon the Luperci run na- 
ked. If this ſacrifice be by way of purification, it 
is probable that they uſed a dog for that purpoſe ; 


for the Grecians in their luſtrations, or purifying 


facrifices, always make uſe of dogs, and perform 
the ceremony which they call Periſcylaciſmos f. But 


if they celebrate this as a feſtival of gratitude to the 


wolf for nouriſhing and preſerving Romulus, there 
is then. alfo a good reaſon for their killing a dog, 
as being an enemy to wolves: but perhaps nothing 
more was meant by it than. to. puniſh the creature 
for moleſting the Luperci when they ran about. 

It is faid that Romulus conſecrated the Þ holy 
fire, and inſtituted the order of Veſtals; others a- 
ſcribe it to Numa Pompilius: however it is agreed, 
that Romulus was otherwile eminently ie , and 


* Caius Acilius Glabrio was round thoſe that Wande be pu- 
tribune of the people in the year rified. 
556. He wrote in Greek, and is 1 Plutarch means that Romu- 
quoted both by Cicero, and Livy, lus was the author of this inſtitu- 


The laſt of whom fays that his 


annals were tranflated: into Latin 


by Claudius. 

+ Among other offerings of pu- 
rification they offered little dogs 
to Proſcrpine, which. they carried 


tion at Rome; for be fore his birth 
a ſacred fire was kept at Alba, 
and there was an order of Veſtals, 


ſince Romulus's mother was ep 


ſelf a Fan 
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well {killed in the art of divination, and for that 
reaſon had a lituus always in his hand, which is a 
crooked rod, with which the ſoothſayers deſcribe 
the quarters of che heavens, when they fit to ob- 


ſerve the flight of birds. This lituus was after- | 


wards kept in the capitol, but was loſt when the 


city was taken by the Gauls. 


were driven 0 
great heap of 
about it being conſumed. 


After the barbarians 


, It was found in the ruins under a 


es, untouched by the fire, all things 


He. made ſeveral laws, one of which ; is ſomewhat 


ſevere ; for it does not allow a wife to leave her 


huſband, but grants a huſband a power to turn off 
his wife, either for poiſoning her children +, or 
ee pls e or for ods but 1 ü che 


CY 


met with this law of Romulus, 
Dionyſus of Hilicarnafſus ſays on 
the contrary, that Romulus ren- 
dered the married fate holy, and 
- indiſloluble by confarreation, that 
is, by the participation of barley, 
which had been the common food 
of men in the firſt ages of the 
world. It is true, that when a 
woman was found guilty of any 
notorious crime, ſuch as adultery 
or drunkenneſs, the buſband was 
at liberty to puniſh her; but it 
was to be with the privity and 
conſent of her parents or rela- 
tions, who had a right to take 
cogniſance of the fact in con- 
junction with him. The law of 
divorce was by no means eſta- 
bliſhed by Romulus; on the con- 
trary, it is certain that among the 
Romans the wife was entitled to 
the ſame privileges with her huſ- 
band. 
An is frange that at a time 
when parricide was deemed an 
impoſſibility, and therefore not 
mentioned in the laws, as Plu- 
| * n fler eblerres, 


that it ſhould be be ble 
for a mother to poilon her chil- 
dren; nor is it leſs unaccountable, 


that a woman convicted of ſuch a 


crime ſhould be puniſhed only by 
a divorce, A difficulty alſo at- 
tends the ſecond cauſe of divorce 
here mentioned, the counterfeit- 
ing the huſband's keys; not o 

becauſe it is improbable that a 
fault comparatively flight ſhould 


be joined with fo horrid a crime 
and that the fame 


as the former, and 
puniſhment ſhould be appointed 
for both ; but likewife becauſe it 
does not appear that a woman 
could have any temptation to com- 
mit it; for among the Romans, 
the keys of the houſe were in the 
wife's keeping; it was one of the 
ceremonies of marriage for the 


' bridegroom to deliver his keys to 


the bride as ſoon as ſhe entered 
his houſe ; and in caſe of a di- 
vorce ſhe reſtored them in form to- 
her huſband, Some attempts 


have been made by the commen=- 
tators to remove theſe difficulties, 
but none of their ſolutions appear 


huſband 


ſatisf;.Qory.. 


ve 
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ROMULUS. 


huſband upon any other occaſion put her away, one 
moiety of his eſtate was to be given to the wife, the 
other to be devoted to the goddeſs Ceres; and w ho- 

ever divorced his wife, was to make an atonement by 
ſacrifice to the infernal gods. This too is obſer» 
vable, that Romulus appointed no puniſhment for 
real parricide, but called all murder parricide, 
thinking the one deteſtable, but the other impoffi- 
ble; in which for a long time he ſeemed to have 
judged rightly, for in almoſt 600 years there was , 
no inſtance of that crime in Rome; and Lucius th 
Oftius, after the wars of Hannibal, is recorded to ; 
have been the firſt parricide. But let thus much 
ſuffice concerning theſe matters, | 

In the fifth year of the reign of Tatius, ſome of 
his friends and kinſmen meeting certain * ambaſſa- 
dors coming from Laurentum to Rome, attempted 
on the road to rob them; which they not ſuffering, 
but defending themſelves, they killed them. Ro- 
mulus thought that ſo atrocious a crime deſerved 
immediate puniſhment ; but Tatius neglected and 
delayed the affair; and this was the firſt beginning 
of an open quarrel betwixt them ; for before this 
they behaved with great reſpect to each other, and 
adminiſtered affairs together with perfect una- 
nimity. The relations of them that. were flain, 
being prevented by Tatius from obtaining fatisfac- 
tion, fell upon him as he was + ſacrificing with 
Romulus at Lavinium, and killed him, but ho- 
nourably attended Romulus back, highly com- 
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Dionyſius of FHalicarnaſſus 
ſays that they were ambaſſadors 
from Lavinium, who had been at 
Rome to complain of the incur- 
ſions made by ſome of Tatius's 
friends upon their territories, and 
tat as they were returning, the 
Sabins lay in wait for them on 
the road, ſtripped them, and kill- 
ed ſeveral ot chem. 


+ This ſacrifice the kings of 
Rome were obliged to go once a- 
year to perform to the guds of the 


country. for the ſafety of their ei- 
ty, Licinius writes that Tatius 
went not thither with Romulus, 
nor on account- of the facrifice, 


but that he went alone to perſuade 


the inhabitants to pardon the 
murderers, 


mending 
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cattle ſo as to deſtroy their fertility. 


troops aſſembled there once a- 


144 nk wr; 
mending him for a juſt prince. Romulus took 
the body of Tatius, and buried it very ſplendidly 


in the Aventine mount, near the place called“ Ar- 


miluſtrium, but altogether neglected revenging his 
murder. Some Hiſtorians write, that the people 
of Laurentum, fearing the conſequence, delivered 
up the murderers of Tatius; but Romulus diſmiſſed 


them, ſaying, one murder was requited with an- 


other. I his gave occaſion to ſuſpect and report, 
that he was not diſpleaſed at the removal of his 


partner in the government. None of theſe things 


however raiſed any feud or diſturbance among the 
Sabins; but they all continued to live peaceably, 
and to ſhow the profoundeſt veneration and ſub- 


miſſion to Romulus, ſome out of love to him, ſome 


out of fear of his power, and others becauſe they re- 
verenced him as a God. Many foreign nations too 


paid great reſpect to him; the ancient Latins ſent am- 


baſſadors, and entered into a league with him. Fi- 
den a city in the neighbourhood of Rome, he 
took, as ſome ſay, by ſending a party of horſe be- 
fore, with command to cut off the hinges of the 
gates, and then marching thither unexpectedly in 
perſon, Others ſay, that the Fidenates having 
firſt made the invaſion by plundering and ravaging 
the Roman territories, Romulus lay in ambuſh for 
them, and after having killed many of them, took 
the city; however he did not demoliſh it, but made 
it a Roman colony, and ſent thither on the thirtieth 
of April 2500 inhabitants, Preſently after a plague 
broke out, which killed ſuddenly without any pre- 
vious ſickneſs ;' it affected likewiſe the trees and the 


It rained 
blood too in the city, ſo that the terrors of ſuper- 


ſtition were added to their other calamities. But 


It was ſo called, becauſe the held on the 10th of October, the. 


ſacrifice, and the place where it 
year under arms in order to be pu- 


- was performed, were all called 
rified. The \ feaſt, which was Armiluſtrium, | 2k 


eſpecially 
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eſpecially when the ſame miſchiefs fell upon Lau- 
rentum alſo, then every one judged it was the di- 


vine vengeance that fell upon both cities for their 


neglecting to puniſh the murder of I atius and the 


ambaſſadors. But the murderers on both ſides be- 
ing delivered up, and put to death, the calamities 


valibly abated, and Romulus purified the cities with 
luſtrations, which, they ſay, are even to this time 
performed at the gate called Ferentina, Before the 
plague ceaſed, the Camerians invaded the Romans, 
and over-ran the country, thinking, that, by reaſon 


of the diſtemper, they were unable to withſtand 


them ; but Romulus preſently made head againſt 
them, and gained the victory, with the flaughter of 


6000 men: he then took their city, and brought 


half of thoſe he found there, to Rome; and on the 
firſt of Auguſt ſent from Rome to Cameria double 
the number he left there. So many citizens had he 
to ſpare, in fixteen years time from the building of 
Rome. Among other ſpoils he took a brazen cha- 
riot from Cameria, which he placed in the temple 
of Vulcan, ſetting * thereon his own ſtatue crowned 
by victory. 

The Roman cauſe thus daily gathering ſtrength, 
the weaker neighbours ſubmitted, and were content 
to live in ſecurity; the ſtronger, out of fear or 
envy, thought they ought not to make light of Ro- 
mulus, but to curb him, and put a ſtop to his 
growing greatneſs, I he firſt were the Veientes, a 
people of Tuſcany, who poſſeſſed a large territory, 


* Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus tues, and when they did, they on- 


ſays, that he added his own ſtatue, 
on which was an inſcription in 


Greek containing an account of 
all his exploits, but he makes no 


mention of the victory: and I 
very much queſt.on the inſcrip- 
tion; forz"as I had occaſion to ob- 
ſerve before, they did not, till 
many years after Romulus, begin 
to make inſcriptions on their ſta- 


YOU. 1. 


af 


ly expreſſed the name and dignity 
of thoſe in honour of whom thoſe 
ſtatues were erected; and I am of 


opinion, that for more than 600 


years together there was no ſtatue 


to be ſecn at Rome with tho e 


long and pom: ous inſcriptions, 
which were afterwards invented 
by the vanity of ſueceeding gene- 
rations. | 
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and inhabited a ſpacious city; they took an occa- 
Hon to commence a war, by redemanding Fidenæ, 
as belonging to them. Burt it was not only unrea- 
ſonable, but very ridiculous, that they, who did 
not affiſt the inhabitants of Fidenæ in the greateſt 
extremities, but permitted them to be deſtroyed, 
ſhould now challenge their lands and houſes, when 
in the hands of others, They accordingly received 
aà ſcornful anſwer from Romulus; upon which they 
divided themſelves into two bodies : one attacked 
the garriſon of Fidenæ; the other marched againſt 
Romulus ; that which went againſt Fidenz got the 
victory, and flew 2000 Romans; the other was 
 worſted by Romulus, with the loſs of Booo men. 
They afterwards fought again near Fidenæ; and all 
acknowledge that the ſucceſs of the day was owing 
to Romulus himſelf, who ſhowed the moſt conſum- 
mate {kill as well as courage, and ſeemed to exert a 
ſtrength and ſwiftneſs more than human, But what 
ſome write, that of 14000 who. fell that day, above * 
half were ſlain by Romulus's own hand, is fabulous 
and abſurd ; ſince even the Meflenians are thought to 
have been extravagant in their boaſts of Ariſtome- 
nes, who, they ſay, three times offered a ſacrifice 
of an hundred victims for having killed ſo many 
Lacedæmonians in three battles. The army of the 
Veientes being thus routed, Romulus, ſuffering 
thoſe that were left to make their eſcape, drew up 
His forces againſt their city. They, having ſuffered 
ſo great a defeat, did not venture to oppoſe him ; 
but humbly ſuing to him, contracted a league and 
friendſhip for 100 years, yielding to him a large 
ti act of land called Septempagium, which ſignifies a 
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* The hiſtorians here meant 


women, when they came out to 
by Plutarch had literally taken 


meet David on his return from 


what they found in their ſongs of 


triumph, where we may be ſure 


they-were not ſparing in their hy- 
perboles, Thus the Ifraciitiſh 


the ſlaughter of the Philiſtines, 
bad it in their ſong, Saul has flain 
his thouſands, and David bis ten 
thouſands, 


diſtrict 
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diſtrict containing ſeven towns; beſides this, they 5 
gave up the ſalt · ſprings upon the river; and deliver- 1 
ed into his hands fifty of their chief men for hoſta- = 
ges. He triumphed for this on the fifteenth of 1 

ctober, leading, among the reſt of his many cap- 1 
tives, the general of the Veientes, a man in years, 1 
but who ſeemed, in the conduct of this affair, to | 


have behaved imprudently, and unbecoming his 1 
age; whence even now, in their ſacrifices for victo- 1 
ry, they lead an old man through the market - place = 
- to the capitol, dreſſed in a purple garment, with a = 
bulla or child's ornament tied to it, and the herald = 


cries *, Sardians to be fold; for the | uſcans are ſaid 
to be a colony of the Sardians, and Veit is a city of 
ö Tuſcany. 8 N BE 
This was the laſt war in which Romulus was en- = 
gaged. After this he behaved as almoſt all men do 1 
who are raiſed by extraordinary turns of fortune to 1 
power and greatneſs; for being elated with his ſuc- == 
cefles, he grew more haughty and aſſuming, and = 
changed his former popular behaviour into the pride . as 
and ſtatelineſs of an abſolute monarch. His habit 
was a purple veſt, over which he threw a robe with = 
a purple border ; he gave audience in a chair of ſtate, 1 
having always about him ſome young men called ; 
+ celeres, from their ſwiftneſs in doing buſineſs ; others 


Plutarch, in his Roman que- Sardians, which gave occaſion— 


ſtions, gives us the ſame account 
of the original of this cuſtom ; 
but he is miſtaken, for the Tuſ- 
cans were by no means of Lydian 
deſcent, as we have proved elſe- 
where. Sinnius Capito was bet- 
ter informed, when he ſaid that 
this cuſtom began after the con- 
ſul Tiberins Sempronius Grac- 
chus had conquered Sardinia, 
from whence he brought fuch a 
multitude of ſlaves, that for a 
long time together no ſlaves were 
Expo:ed to ſale in the market but 


to the proverb, Sardians to be 
ſold, all rogues alike z and this pro- 


verb was afterwards applied to all 


forts of priſoners that were brought 
to Rome in triumph. 
+ He had formed three com- 


panies of three hundred of the 


moſt valiant mea in his army, 
who were his body-guard, and 
fought always near his perſon, 
fome horſe and ſome foot, like 


the life-guards of the kings of 


Sparta, 
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went before him with ſtaves to make room for him, 
having ſeveral thongs of leather in readineſs, to 
bind whomever he commanded, The Latins for- 
merly uſed /zgare in the ſome ſenſe as they now uſe 
alligare, which ſignifies to bind *, whence theſe fer- 
jeants were called lictores, and the rods they carried 
were called faſces; though perhaps they were firſt 
called litores, and afterwards by putting in a c, lictores; 
for they are the ſame that the Grecians call Jeitour- 
go, (or officers for the people), and the Grecians 
fill call the people in general, leitos, and the com- 
mon people las. - | 
When after the death of his grandfather Numi- 
tor in Alba, that kingdom devolved upon Romulus, 
he, to pleaſe the people, left the government in 
their own hands, and appointed yearly a particular 
magiſtrate to ſuperintend the Sabins +, But by this 
example he taught the great men of Rome like- 
wiſe to ſeek after a free and antimonarchical ſtate, 
wherein all migkt ſhare by turns in the government; 
for the Patricians were not now concerned in ſtate- 
affairs, but had only the name and title of honour 
left them, convening in council rather for faſhion's 
ſake than to give advice; for they in ſilence heard 
the king's commands, and ſo departed, exceeding 
the commonalty only in this, that they heard firſt 
what was determined, But this was not the worſt. 
When he of his own authority diſtributed among 
his ſoldiers what lands were acquired by war, and 
reſtored the Veientes their hoſtages 4, without the 
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Plutarch was flot accurately 
ſkilled in the La in language, o- 
therwiſe he would not have repre- 
. ſented the word /ipare as obſolete ; 
and he ſays the contraty himſelf 
in his book of Roman queftions ; 
his words are theſe : Ju bind is al- 
hegafre in the language of the common 
people, but thoſe 2vho ſpeak with the 


reateſt purity uſe ligare, 
y + Xylander and H, Stephens are 


of opinion that inftead of Sabins. 


we ſhould read Albans; and thus 
the Latin tranſlator renders it. 

T To this Dionyfius of Hali- 
carnalſus adds, that he likewiſe 
rendered h1m{i.]f inſupportable by 
his cruelty, having condemned | 
ſeveral of the moſt confiderable 
among the Romans to be thrown 
down the Tarpcian rock. 


conſent 
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_ conſent of the ſenate, this was looked upon as an 
outrageous inſult; therefore when he ſuddenly diſ- 
appeared a ſhort time after, the ſenate fell under 


ſtrong ſuſpicions. He diſappeared on the ſeventh 


day of the month fiow called July, but then Quin- 
tilis, leaving nothing of certainty to be related of 
his death, only the time. For there are now up- 
on that day many ceremonies performed in repre- 
ſentation of that accident *. Neither is this uncer- 
tainty to be thought ſtrange, ſeeing the manner of 
the death of Scipio Africanus, who died at his own 
houſe after ſupper, was never well aſcertained ; for 
ſome ſay, he died naturally and ſuddenly, as he was 
of a ſickly conſtitution ; ſome, that he poiſoned 


himſelf ; and others, that his enemies, breaking in 


upon him in the night, ſtifled him. Beſides, Scipio, 
when he was dead, was expoſed to public view; and 
indeed his body gave ſome ſuſpicion, and means 
of diſcovering the fact: but when Romulus diſap- 
peared, neither the leaſt part of his body, or of his 
cloaths was to be ſeen ; ſo that ſome imagined, that 


while he was holding an ailembly of the ſenate in 


the temple of Vulcan, the ſenators fell upon him, 
cut his body in pieces, and each took a part away 
in his boſom. Others ſay, that his diſappearance 
was neither in the temple of Vulcan, nor in the 


preſence of the ſenators only; but that it happened 


while he was holding an aſſembly of the people 
without the city, near a place called the Goats Mah, 


- * The Romans in their calen- 
dar call. that day populifugium, the 
Higbt of the people; Nonæ Capro- 
tine, the Caprotine Nones ; et feſtum 
Ancillarum, the 79 of the ſervant- 
_ maids ; which three things particu- 
larly relate to that accident, as 
will be obſerved in its place, 

+ His wife Sempronia, ſiſter of 
the Gracchi, whoſe deſigns were 
conftantly, and with great zeal 


oppo:cd by him, was ſuſpected to 
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have poiſoned him. However it 
was, no inquiry was ever made in- 
to the circumſtances of his death; 
which gave occaſion. to this paſ- 
ſage in Valerius Maximus, Ra- 
prorem ſpiritus domi invenit, mortis 
punitorem in foro non reperit. He 
met his murderer in his own houſe, 
but found no one in the court of 
judicature to proſecute. the mur- 
d erer. 9 5 5 
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and that on a ſudden ſtrange and unaccountable 
diſorders aroſe in the air; the furs was darkened *, 


and the day was turned into a tempeſtuous night, 


with dreadful thunders and boiſterous winds blow- 
ing from all quarters, which ſcattered the populace, 


though the ſenators kept cloſe together. Ihe tem- 
peſt being over, and the light breaking out, when 


the people gathered again, they mifled and inquired. 
for their king; but the ſenators would not let them 
ſearch, or buſy themſelves about the matter, but 
commanded them to honour and worſhip Romulus, 
as one taken up to the gods, and who, after having 
been a good prince, was now to be to them a propi- 
tious deity, TI he multitude hearing this, went away 
with great ſatisfaction, worſhipping him, in hopes of 
his favour and protection. But there were ſome, who 
canvaſſing the matter more rigoroufly, accuſed the 
Patricians of impoſing on the people by ridiculous 
tales, when they themſelves were the murderers of 
the king. Things being in this diſorder, it is ſaid, 
that Julius Proculus +, a Patrician, of noble family, 
and excellent character, and an intimate friend of 
Romulus, who came with him from Alba, preſent- 
ed himſelf to the people, and declared, with a moſt 
ſolemn oath, that as he was travelling on the road, 
Romulus had met him in bright and glittering ar- 


* The ancients tell us, that firſt year of the ſixteenth Olym- 
Romulus, after a reign of thirty- piad, on the twenty-fixth of May, 
ſeven years, died whilſt the ſan which, confidering the little exact- 
was under a very. great eclipſe, neſs there was then in the Roman. 
Thus Tully in his fragments, /i5.6, calendar, might very well coincide 
derepub, Namgque ut olim deficere fol, with the month of July, But then 
Sominibuſque extingui wifus eft, cum how are we to make this agree 


Nomi animus bac ipſa templa pene- with the feaſt the Romans ob- 
travii. For as heretofore the ferved annually for the death of 


ſun was ſeen to languiſh, and even Romulus, which was celebrated 
to be extinguiſhed, whilt Romu- about the middle of February? It 
tus's ſoul was entering into this is very likely the Romans were as 
very temple.” The truth is, it much in the dark as to the time 
appears from the aſtronomical ta- when Romulus died, as when he 
bles, that there was an eclipfe of laid the foundation of Rome, 

the ſus towards the end of the f A deſcendent of Aſcanius. 
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mour, and with an aſpect more noble and auguſt 
than while he was living; and that he being terri- 


fied at the apparition ſaid, How have we deſerved, , 
O King, to be expoſed to ſuch cruel and unjuſt calumnies ? © 


And why is your orphan city left thus deſtitute and di- 
fireſſed? and that he made anfwer : It pleaſed the 
gods, O Proculus, that after 1 had remained a certain 
time among men, and built a city, which will be hereafter 


the greateſt in the world both in empire and glory, T ſhould. 
again return to heaven 2 whence I came. 


Farewell, 
and tell the Romans, that, by the exerciſe of temperance 
and fortitude, they ſhall arrive to the higheſt pitch of hu - 
man power, and I the God Quirinus will be ever propi- 
tous to them. I his ſeemed very credible to the Ro- 
mans, 'both on account of the honeſty and oath. of 
him that ſpoke it; and a certain enthuſiaſm ſeizing 
on all of them, no one contradicted it; but laying 
aſide all jealouſies and cenſures, they unanimouſly 
invoked Quirinus as a god. | 


This. is like ſome of the Grecian fables related' of 


Ariſteas * the Proconneſian, and Cleomedes the 
Aſtypalæan: for they fay, Ariſteas died in a fuller's 


workhouſe; that when his friends came to look for 


him, his body was not to be found; and that ſome 
preſently after coming in from a journey, faid, they 
met him travelling on the road towards Croton +. 
Of Cleomedes it is faid, that being a man remarka- 
bly ſtrong and gigantic, and withal of a wild and 
furious diſpoſition, he committed many deſperate 
actions; at laſt, in a certain ſchool, ſtriking a pil- 
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* This Ariſteas was an hiſto- We have this ſtory of him at large 


tian, poet, and notorious cheat, 
He wrote the hiftory of the Ari- 
maſpæ, or Scythians, in hexame- 
ter verſe, if it be true that that 


Work is his, which Dionyhus 
He pretended 


much queſtions, 
that he could make his ſoul leave 
his body whenever he pleaſed, and 
that it would return again. He 
was contemporary with Crœſus. 
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in the fourth book of Herodotus. 
F A man of Artacia near Cy-- 


zicus affirmed, that he met Ari- - 


ſteas on the road to Cyzicus, and 
ſpoke to him. Plutarch has con- 
founded this with another adven- 
ture of the ſame Ariſteas at Me- 
tapontum, which Herodotus re- 
lates immediately after . the. for- 
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lar that ſuſtained the roof with his hand, he broke 
it in the middle, {o that the houſe fell ind deſtroy- 
ed the children in it &. Being purſued, he fled into 
a great cheſt, and ſhutting the lid over him, held it 
ſo faſt, that many men with all their ſtrength could 
not force it open: afterwards, upon breaking the 
cheſt to pieces, they found no man in it, alive or 
dead; at which being aſtonithed, they ſent to con- 
ſult che oracle at Delphi, and received from the 
propheteſs this anſwer : 


O heroes, Cleomede, is the laft +. 


They fay too, the body of Alcmena, as they were 
carrying it to her grave, vaniſhed, and a ſtone was 
found lying on the bier; and many ſuch improba- 
bilities do fabulous writers relate, deifying creatures 
naturally mortal. Indeed altogether to deny the 
divine power of virtue, is an impious and illiberal 
ſentiment; but to confound earth with heaven, is 
as ſtupidly ridiculous. Therefore we muſt reject 
ſuch fables, being aſſured, that, according to Pindar, 


Our bodies ſhrink to duſt by death's decree ; 
The fout ſurvives, and fills eternity. 


For that alone is derived from the gods; thence it 
comes, and thither it returns ; ; not with the body, 
but when it is moſt free and ſeparated from it, and 
is altogether pure, and diſengaged from fleſh, For 
a virtuous ſoul is, as Heraclitus expreſſes it, a pure 
and unmixed light, which flies out of the body, as 
lightning breaks from a cloud; but that which is 


* We find this ſtory as PAX 
with all its circumſtances, in the 
fourth book of Pauſanias. 
ſays, that as Cleomedes, in the ſe- 
venty ſecond Olympiad, was wreſt- 
ling with a man of Epidaurus, 

Called Icus, h: New him; and 
that the judg-:s, offended at the 
barbarity of tae action, refuſed 


* 1 


He 


him the prize; which ſo 3 
him that he went home, and loſt 
his ſenſes. 

+ Plutarch only mentions the 
firſt verſe in the aniwer; the prieſt- 
eſs added, Honour bim with your ſa- 
crifices, as one that bas ceaſed to be 
mortal. 


immerſed 
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immerſed in the body, is like a groſs and cloudy 
vapour, hard to be kindled, and mounting with 
difficulty. We muſt not therefore, contrary to na- 
ture, ſend the bodies with the ſouls of good men to 
heaven; but then we muſt really believe, that, both 
from their own nature and the divine conſtitution, 
virtuous ſouls are exalted from men into heroes ; 
from heroes into demi-gods ; and after that, if they 
are perfectly purified as in the ſacred initiations, 
and refined from all the paſſions which attend mor- 
tality, they are raiſed to conſummate felicity, and 
are inrolled amongſt the gods *, not by the vote of 
a people, but by the juſt and eſtabliſhed order of 
Nature, 

Romulus's ſurname Quirinus, ſome ſay, ſignifies 
the ſame as Mars; others ſay, that he was ſo called, 
becauſe the citizens were called ®uirites; others, 
becauſe the ancients called a javelin or ſpear quzr: ; 
for the image of Juno leaning on a ſpear was called 
the image of Funo Quiritis; and the javelin in the 
king's palace was called Mars; and thoſe that be- 
haved themſelves valiantly in war were uſually pre- 
ſented with a ſpear; therefore Romulus being a 
martial god, was called Quirinus. There is a temple 
built to his honour on the mount, called from him 
Duirinalis, "ba 1 

The day on which he vaniſhed is called the flight 
of the people, and none caprotine, or the nones, of the 
goats, becauſe the people go then out of the city, 
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imagined this gradation, or, if 1 


ſelves by virtue; and till they had 


and facrifice at the Goats-Marſh, i. e. Capree palus, 1 
for they call a goat caprea; and as they go, they call 1 £ 
| S = 

_ * Heſiod was the firſt who dif- genii; and they that had led a i 1 
tinguiſned thoſe four natures, ſtrict holy life whilſt in the body, 1 
men, heroes, demi- gods, and gods; from genii became real gods, after WE 
from whence the philoſophers they had perfectly purified them- | 


may ſo ſay, this refining of ſouls, 
After death they become heroes ; 
from heroes, after certain revolu- 
tions, they become demi-gods, or 


attained to this laſt perfection, they 
were liable to be replunged in- 


to their primitive Rate. of dark - 


neſs, 
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out loudly upon the names of ſome of their coun» 
trymen, as Marcus and Caius, repreſenting the 
manner in which they then fled, and called upon 
one another in that fright and hurry. Some ſay, 
this was not deſigned to imitate a flight, but merely 
to expreſs expedition and eagerneſs, and give this 
account of it, When the Gauls who had taken 
Rome, were driven out by Camillus, and the city 
had not as yet recovered its ſtrength, many of the 
Latins, under the command of Livius Poſthumius, 
took this opportunity to march againſt it. This army 
fitting down before Rome, an herald was ſent, ſig- 
_ mifying that the Latins were deſirous to renew their 


former alliance and affinity, which was now almoſt 


decayed, contracting new marriages between 
both nations; that if the Romans therefore would 
fend them a conſiderable number of their virgins 
and widows, this would be a means of eſtabliſhing 
between the two nations a friendſhip and connection 
of the fame nature with that which formerly ſub- 
ſiſted between the Romans and the Sabins. The 
Romans hearing this, though they dreaded a war, 
yet thought a ſurrender of their women little better 
than a mere captivity. Being in this doubt, a ſer- 
vant-maid, called Philotis, or, as ſome ſay, Tutola, 
adviſed them to do neither, but rather, by a ſtra- 
tagem, to avoid both fighting, and the giving up 
ſuch pledges. The ſtratagem was this, that they 
ſhould ſend her, with a company of handſome ſer- 
vant-maids, well dreſſed, to the enemy, inſtead of 
free-born virgins ; and ſhe would in the night light 
up à torch, at which the Romans ſhould come 
armed, and ſurpriſe the enemy aſleep, The Latins 
were thus deceived ; and accordingly Philotis ſet up 
a torch in a wild fig-tree, ſcreening it behind with 
curtains and coverlets from the fight of the enemy ; 
but it was viſible to the Romans, When they ſaw 
it, they ran furiouſly together out of the gates, 
haſtening one another as much as poſſible, and fall- 
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ing unexpectedly upon the enemy, defeated them. 


In commemoration of this victory they made a feaſt 
of triumph, called the nones of t 1. goats, becauſe of 
the wild fig-tree, which the Romans call caprificus, 
or the goat-fig. At this feaſt they entertain the wo- 
men without the city in arbours made of fig - tree 
boughs, and the ſervant-maids meet and run about 
playing, and afterwards fight in ſport, and throw 
ſtones at one another, in memory of the aſſiſtance 
they gave the Romans on that occaſion. But moſt 
authors reject this account: for the calling upon 
one another's names by day, and the going out to 
the Goats-Marſh, as to a ſacrifice, ſeems to agree 
more to the former relation; unleſs perhaps both 
the actions, done at ſeveral times, might have hap- 
pened on the ſame day of the year. I hey ſay, it 
was in the fifty-fourth year of his age, and the 


thirty-eighth of his reign that Romulus left the 
world *. 


— 


The compariſon of RomuLus and ThESsEus. 


Heſe are the moſt material circumſtances which 

I have met with concerning Romulus and The- 
ſeus. The firſt obſervation 1 ſhall make concern- 
ing them is this. 'Theſeus ſeemed of his own choice, 
and without any neceſſity impoſed upon him, (fince 
he might have reigned in ſecurity at Trœzene, in 
the enjoyment of no inglorious empire), to have 
been ambitious of diſtinguiſhing himſelf by heroic 
actions. The other, to eſcape impending flavery 
and puniſhment, was (to uſe Plato's expreſſion} 
rouſed to valour merely from fear, and forced up- 


on great enterpriſes by the dread of extreme ſuffer- - 


ings, Again, the greateſt action of Romulus was 


* According to Dionyſius of fifth year of his age, and the 
NG Hh YE, he died in the fifty- thirty-ſeventh of his reign. 
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the killing one king of Alba; whereas the very firſt 
eſſays of I heſeus, and thoſe occaſionally underta- 
ken only, were the conqueſts of Sciron, Sinnis, Pro- 
cruſtes, and Corynetes ; by reducing and killing of 
whom, he delivered Greece from violent oppreſ- 
ſors, before any of-them that were relieved knew 
who did it. Beſides, he was at liberty to have gone 
to Athens by ſea, .by which means he would have 
been perfectly ſecure from thoſe robbers; whereas 
Romulus could not help being in action whilſt Amu- 
lius lived. - A great proof of this is, that Theſeus, 
for no wrong done to himſelf, but for the ſake of 
others, attacked theſe villains; but Romulus and 
Remus, as long as they themſelves ſuffered no in- 
jury from the tyrant, permitted him to oppreſs o- 
thers. . And if it be a great thing to have been 
wounded in battle by the Sabins, to have killed 
King Acron, and to have conquered many enemies, 
we may oppoſe to theſe actions the battle with the 
Centaurs, and with the Amazons. But as to The- 
ſeus's offering himſelf voluntarily with the other 
youths and virgins, as part of the Cretan tribute, 
whether he was to be a prey to a monſter, or a 
victim upon the tomb of Androgeus, or, which is 


the leaſt of all the evils with which he is ſaid to 


have been threatened, to live vilely and diſhonour- 
ably in ſlavery to inſolent and cruel men; it is not 
do be expreſſed what courage, magnanimity, gene- 
roſity, public ſpirit, and love of glory and virtue, 
were ſhown by this action. So that I think the 
philoſophers did not ill define love to be a remedy 
provided by the gods for the preſervation of youth *; for 
the love of Ariadne ſeems to have been the work 
of ſome god, who by this means deſigned to pre- 


ſerve Theſeus: and indeed we ought not to blame 


ber for loving him, but rather wonder that all were 
not alike affected towards him; and if ſhe alone 


= This is taken from the diſcourſe of Diotimnels Plato's banquet, | 
a Were 
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were ſo, I dare pronounce her worthy of the love 
of a god “, who, by her affection for ſo brave a 
man, ſhowed herſelf ſo great a lover of virtue and 


goodneſs, © 
Theſeus and "PAY both had political talents 3 == 
but neither of them preſerved the proper charter = -_ 
5 Of a king, the one declining to a popular govern- = tb 
ment, the other degenerating into a tyrant, both 1 
committing the ſame fault from contrary paſſions. = 


For a prince's firſt concern ought to be the preſer- 
vation of the government itſelf; and in order to 
this he fhould neither claim more authority than is 
his due, nor, on the other hand, give up any part 
of his prerogative, Whoever gives up his right, 
or extends his claim too far, is no more a kin but 
either a ſlave to the people, or a tyrant, and fo ve- 
comes either odious or contemptible to his ſubjeQs.- 
The one ſeems to be the fault of eaſineſs and goed 
nature, the other of pride and ſeverity. 

If the calamities of mankind are not to be im- 
puted entirely to fortune, but to be aſcribed to the 
difference of their manners and paſſions, both he- 
ſeus and Romulus are chargeable with the effects of 
that blind and furious reſentment which one of 
them ſhowed- towards his brother, and the other 
towards his ſon. But if we conſider the firſt mo- 
tives of theſe paſſions, he is moſt excuſable who 
was tranſported by a {tronger cauſe, like one over- 
thrown by a more violent blow. I hus Romulus + 
having diſagreed with his brother, only in their 
deliberations concerning public affairs, one would 


think 


* Where is the vs "of that + Plutarch's reaſoning is cer- 
princeſs who fell in love with a tainly very juſt. It is not eaſily to 


ſtranger the very firſt time ſhe ſaw 
Him, betrayed both her father and 
her country. for his ſake, and re- 
ceived him into her arms polluted 
with the blood of her broiher 
Deucalion, whom he had lain 
with his own hands ? 
Vor. I. 


be conceived how a man can be 
hurried into fuch an extravagance 


of paſſion in a eouncil of fate, - 


where the public weal is the fub- 
ject of their deliberations. But 
Plutarch does not ſeem to have hit 
upon the real Om of the con- 


teſt 
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think he could not on a ſudden have bern ſo * | 


inflamed with paſſion ; but love, and jealouſy, and 


the complaints of his wife, (incitements which few 


are able to withſtand), urged :T heſeus to commit 
that outrage upon his ſon, And what is more, Ro- 
mulus in his anger committed an action of moſt un- 


fortunate conſequence ; but the anger of Theſeus 


ended only in words, reproaches, and an old man's 


curſes; the reſt of the youth's miſery ſeems to have 


proceeded from fortune, 


Thus far Theſeus ſeems 
to deſerve the preference. 


But Romulus has firſt of all this great advantage, 
that his performances proceeded from very ſmall be- 
ginnings; for both the brothers being thought ſer-. 


vants, and the ſons of herdſmen, before they were free- 
men themſelves gave liberty to almoſt all the Latins, 


obtaining at once all the moſt honourable titles, as 
deſtroyers of their country's enemies, preſervers of 
their friends and kindred, princes and founders of 


a new city; whereas Iheſeus only built one place of 


habitation out of many, demoliſhing many cities 
which bore the names of ancient kings and heroes. 


It is true, Romulus did the ſame afterwards, for- 
cing his enemies to deſtroy their own dwellings, and 
to live with their. conquerors ; but at firſt he did not 


remove or increaſe a city that was founded before, 


but built one entirely from the ground; acquiring 


likewiſe to himſelf 


teſt betwixt Romulus and Remus: 
for, in the firſt place, the public 
was no way concerned in the de- 
bate on which of the mounts the 
City ought to be built; their am- 
bition only was intereſted in it, 


and the point conteſted between 


them was, which of the twoſhould 
be maſter-of Rome. 
place, we are to conſider, that this 
was not the real motive of Romu- 


Ius 's violent tranſport; he was 


In the next 


ds, a country, a kingdom, 
wives, children, and relations. 


He deſtroyed no 


out of all patience when he per- 


ceived Remus did not only ridi- | 


cule his works, but added inſulr 
to raillery, leaping over the ditch 
by way of contempt, pretending 
thereby to foretel that the enemy 
would demoliſh the walls. S0 
that it is to be doubted whether 
Romulus had not more cauſe to 
be enraged at his brother, than 
Theſeus at his fon, 


- 


one, 


- 
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one, but encouraged thoſe that wanted houſes and 
habitations, if willing, to join in a ſociety, and be- 


come citizens. He did not kill robbers and male- 


factors; but he ſubdued nations, he overthrew ci- 
ties, he triumphed over kings and princes. And as 
to his brother, it is doubtful by whoſe hand he fell; 
his death is generally imputed to others. His mo- 
ther he apparently retrieved from death, and placed 
his grandfather, who was brought under baſe and 
diſhonourable vaſſalage, on the ancient throne of 
AEneas; and he voluntarily did him many good 
offices, but never injured him, no not even through 
ignorance or inadvertency. But Theſeus, in his 
forgetfulneſs of the command concerning the flag, 
can ſcarcely, in my opinion, by any excuſes, or be- 
fore the mildeſt judges, avoid the imputation of 
parricide ; ſo that a certain a it 
very hard to defend him, feigns, that Ægeus, at the 
arrival of the ſhip, running haſtily to a tower to 
take a view of it, fell down; as if it could be ſup- 
poſed that Ægeus ran to the ſea- ſide without being 
attended or followed by any one. As to the faults 
committed with regard to women, they admit of no 
plauſible excuſe in Theſeus: firſt, on account of 
the frequent repetition of the crime; for he ſtole 
Ariadne, Antiope, Anaxo the Trœzenian, and at 
laſt Helen, when he was of ſuch an age that he 
ſthould have declined even lawful wedlock, and the 
was too young to be marriageable. Then on ac- 
count of the cauſe ; for the Trozenian, Lacedæ- 
monian, and the Amazonian virgins, befide that 
they were not betrothed to him, were not worthier 
to raiſe children by than the Athenians, who were 
derived from Erectheus and Cecrops. Bur it is to 
be ſuſpected, theſe things were done merely to gra- 
tify a licentious wanton appetite. Whereas Romulus, 
having ſeized near eight hundred women, took not 
all of them, but only Herfilia, as it is ſaid, for him- 
| O 2 ſelf; 
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ſelf; the reſt he divided among the chief men of 
the city ; and afterwards, by the reſpect, love, and 
Kindneſs ſhown towards them, he diſcovered, that 
this violence and injury was a moſt commendable 
and politic exploit to eſtabliſh a ſociety. By this he 
 Intermixed and united both nations; and this was. 
the ſource of their friendſhip afterwards, and of all 
their future power. To how great a degree that 
chaſtity, love, and conſtancy in marriage, eſtabliſh» 
ed by him, prevailed, time can witneſs ; for, in 230 
years *, neither durſt any huſband deſert his wife, 
nor any wife her huſband : but as curious men a- 
mong the Grecians can tell the firſt man that killed: 
his father or mother, ſo the Romans all well know, 
that Spurius Carvilius was the firſt who put away 
his wife, accuſing her of barrenneſs.+. The ſame 
thing alſo appears from the immediate effects, as. 
well as from length of time; for, upon thoſe mar- 
Tiages, the two princes ſhared in the dominion, and 
both nations fell under the ſame government. But 
from the marriages of T heſeus, the Athenians gain- 
ed no advantage of alliance and friendſhip ; but the 
conſequence was enmity and war, the ſlaughter of 
.citizens, and at laſt the loſs of the city Aphidnz ; 
which, only from the compaſſion of the enemy, 
whom the inhabitants ſupplicated and honoured 
like gods, narrowly eſcaped ſuffering what Troy did 
by Paris. Theſeus's mother was not only in dan» 
ger, but actually ſuffered as. Hecuba did, in being 
deſerted by her ion; if the ſtory of her captivity be 


* Theſe: numbers are wrong in 
Plutarch; for Dionyſius ſays, it 
was 520 after the building of 
Rome, and A. Gellius 519. 

+ This he ſwore before the 
Cenſors, declaring at the ſame 
time, that he loved his wife with 
the utmoſt tenderneſs, and parted: 
with her only in compliance with 


the oath he had taken in form 
when he married, wherein he 
proteſted that the end of his mar- 
rying was to have children. Yet. 
this did not hinder his character 
from being ever after very odious. 
to the people, who thought he 
had ſet a very pernicious example. 


* 


not 
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not a fiftion, as I could wiſh both that and moſt = 
other things related of Theſeus were. s to —- 
what is told concerning both of them of ax ſuper- 1 
natural kind, there is a great difference in it: for 1 
Romulus was preſerved by the ſpecial favour of 
heaven; but the oracle given to Ægeus, command 
ing him to abſtain from all foreign women, ſeems 1 
to demonſtrate, that the birth of Theſeus was not *4 
agreeable to the will of the gods. 
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Here is nothing to be related concerning Ly- 
curgus that is certain and uncontroverted. 


The accounts given of his family, his travels, his 


death, and eſpecially of the laws he made, and the 
commonwealth which he founded, are very different.. 
But hiſtorians chiefly diſagree as to the age in which 


he lived; for * ſome of them ſay that he flouriſhed 


in the time of Iphitus, and that they two jointly 
comrived the order for 4 the ceſſation of arms du- 
ring the folemnity of the Olympic games. Of this 


opinion was Ariſtotle the 


philoſopher, and for con- 


firmation of it he alleges an inſcription of the 


name of Lycurgus upon 
This is founded upon a tra- 


| dition, that Iphitus inftituted the 


Olympian games 108 years before 
the firft vulgar Olympiad, which 
commenced in the year of the 
world 3174, or 3938 of the Julian 
period, and 974 years. before the 
Chriſtian æra; and that there had 
been twenty-feven Olympiads or 
108 years before the vulgar com- 
putation by Olympiads began; but 
that no account was. made' of 
them, nordid they begin to com- 


pute by them till the twenty- 


eighth, in which Core bus was 
conqueror; by which means no 


one of che quoits. uſed in 


memorial is left of thoſe who 
prevailed inthe twenty-ſeven that 
preceded, This is what we learn 
from Ariſtodemus, Phlegon, Syn- 
cellus, and others. Callimachus 
reckons only thirteen before that 
wherein Cortebus bore the prize. 
But I queſtion whether theſe au- 
thoritics are to be relied upon, 

F All warlike epgrations cea- 
fed in Greece, not only during 
the celebration of theſe, but ike- 
wiſe of the three other games, 
the Iſthmian, Pythie, and Ne- 
mZ#an, | | 


» 


* 


wo 
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thoſe ſports *. But others, as 4 Eratoſthenes and 
Apollodorus, computing the time by the ſucceſſions 
of the Spartan kings, pretend to demonſtrate that 


he lived much earlier than the firſt Olympiad f. 


Timzus | conjectures that as there were two + of this 
name, who lived at Sparta at different times, the 
one of them being much more famous than the o- 
ther, men gave to- him the glory of the exploits of 
both: the elder of the two, according to him, li- 


ved not 1 


he had ſeen Homer, But that he was. of great an- 
tiquity, may be gathered from a paſlage in Xeno- 
phon +, where ke makes him contemporary with 
the Heraclidz ; not but that the very laſt kings ef 
Sparta were Heraclidæ too: but he ſeems. in that 


This argument would hold, 
if it could be proved that the Ly- 
curgus whoſe name was inſcribed 
on the quoit was the fame with 


the legiſlator; but as there were 


many of that name, it proves no- 
thing, 

+ Eratoſthenes was an hifto- 
ran of Athens, and invited into 
Egypt by Ptolemy Euergetes, 
who made him his library-keeper, 
He was preceptor to Callimachus, 
and a man of moſt extenſive learn- 
ing, He was author of a great 
many books of hiſtory, chrono- 
logy, and geography, and is often 
quoted by Strabo. Apollodorus 
was contemporary with Erato- 
ſthenes. We have ſtill an abridg- 
ment of one of his books called 

llodorus's library, or the origin 

the gods, | 

1 One hundred and thirty years 
| betore the firſt Olympiad, accor- 
ding to the vulgar computation, 
This computation agrees pretty 
nearly with' that of Strabo, who 
ſays that Lycurgus certainly lived 
in the fifth generation after A 


themenes, who led a colony into 


i — 


Crete. Now, this Althemenes 
was the ſon of Ciſſus, who found 


ed Argos at the ſame time that 


Patroeles, Lycurgus's anceſtor in 
the fifth degree, laid the founda- 
tions of Sparta, So that Lycur- 
gus flouriſhed ſome ſhort time af- 


ter Solomon, about the year of 


the. world 3050, 900 years before 
the birth of our Saviour, | 
Timæus the Sicilian lived 


in the time of Ptolemy the ſon of 


Lagus. He wrote the hiſtory of 
Sicily, of Italy, and Greece, 

The laſt of theſe was he who 
dethroned his colieague Ageſipolis 
the third of that name. He alſo- 
was , deſcended from Hercules, 
Theſe two Lycurgus's were of ve» 
ry different tempers, one of them 
reſtored the kingdom to his ne- 
phew, in which kingdom the 
other could not endure a partner. 

+ The paflage here quoted is 
in Xenophon's treatiſe of the repu- 
blic of Lacedzmon, from whence 
Plutarch has borrowed every thing 
that is moſt material in this life 
of Lycurgus, | 


place 


— 


ong after Homer, and ſome even ſay that 
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place to call thoſe Heraclidæ who were the firſt 
and more immediate ſucceſſors of Hercules. But, 

notwithſtanding this confuſion and obſcurity of wri- 
ters, we ſhall endeavour to compoſe the hiſtory of 
his life, ſetting down thoſe paſſages which are leaſt 
controverted, and following thoſe authors who are 
moſt worthy of credit. 

The poet Simonides ſays, that Wirges was 
the ſon of Prytanis, and not of Eunomus; but 
almoſt all other writers deduce their genealogy 

NY in this manner. Ariſtodemus, Patrocles, Solis, 
" Eurytion, Prytanis, Eunomus, who by his firſt 
wife had a ſon named Poldettes, and by his ſe- 
cond wife Dianaſſa, had Lycurgns. But Eutychidas 
fays, Lycurgus was the ſixth from Patrocles, and 
the eleventh from Hercules. Sois was the moſt 
renowned of all his anceſtors; under his con- 
duct the Spartans ſubdued. *' the Helotes, and 
added to their dominions a conſiderable extent of 
country which they wreſted from the Arcadians. 
It is related of Soiis, that being beſieged by the Cli- 
torians in a dry and ſtony place, ſo that he could 
come at no water, he made this agreement, that he 
would reſtore to them all his conqueſts, provided 
that himſelf and all his men ſhould drink of a ſpring 
not far diſtant from his camp. After the uſual 
oaths and ratifications, he called his ſoldiers toge- 
ther, and offered to him that would forbear drink- 
ing, his kingdom for a reward; but not one man 
of them was able to forbear. When they had all 
- drank, Sols himſelf came to the ſpring, and having 
- ſprinkled his face only, he marched off in ſight of 

e enemy, refuſing to yield up his conqueſts, be- 
cauſe they had not all drank of the water. 


' ® TheTlotes, or Mee, were 4a afterwards fell under the 
the inhabitants of Helos, a ma- ſame misfortune, for all their 
ritime town in Laconia, The ſlaves in general were called He- 
Spartans having ſubdued them, lates, 
gave the ſame name to all others 
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Although he was juſtly had in admiration by his 
ſubjects upon this account *, yet was not his family 
ſurnamed from him, but from his ſon Eurytion, 
from whom they were called Eurytionides, The 
reaſon of this was, that Eurytion took a different 
courſe from his predeceſfors, which was to flatter 
his ſubjects, by ſlackening the reins of the royal au- 
thority. But the people, by this remiſſneſs, grow- 
ing bolder in their incroachments, the ſucceeding 
princes partly became odious by governing with 
greater rigour ; and partly, by making further con- 
ceſſions either from good nature or want of power, 

funk into contempt ;. fo that the whole kingdom of 
Sparta continued in anarchy and confuſion for a long 
time. This was the cauſe of the death of one of 
their kings, the father of Lycurgus; for as he was 
endeavouring to quell a riot, he received a wound 
with a knife, of which he died. He left the king- 
dom to his eldeſt fon Polydectes; but he too dying 
ſoon after, the right of ſucceſſion, as every one 
thought, reſted in Lycurgus ; and he reigned until 
it was known that the queen, his ſiſter-in-law, was 
with child. But as ſoon as ever he had notice of 
this, he immediately declared that the kingdom be- 
longed to her iſſue, provided it were male, and he 

himſelf exerciſed the regal juriſdiction only as his 
guardian, Such guardians of infant kings. the La- 
cedzmonians call prodicoi. Soon after an overture 
was privately made ta him by the Queen, that ſhe 
would deſtroy her child, upon condition that he 
would marry her when he came to the crown. 

Though he was extremely incenſed againſt the 
woman for this unnatural propoſal, he pretended 
to. approve it, but diſſuaded her earneſtly from 

procuring a miſcarriage, becauſe the violent means 
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8 till the reign of Eurytion from Patrocles, or Procles, the 
this family was called the family father of Sous, 
of the Procleides, or Patrocleides, 
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uſed in fuch caſes would impair her health, if not 
endanger her life; and aſſured her that he would 
take care that the child, as ſoon as born, ſhould be 
deſtroyed. By theſe artifices, having drawn on the 
woman to the time of her lying-in, as ſoon as ever 
he heard that ſhe was in labour, he ſent ſome of 
his council to be preſent at her delivery, with orders, 
that if it were a girl, they ſhould give it to the wo- 
men; but if a boy, that they ſhould bring it to him 
where-ever he was, or however employed, It hap- 
pened, that as he was at ſupper with his principal 
magiſtrates, the queen was brought to bed of a boy, 
who was ſoon after preſented to him as he was at ta- 
ble: he, taking him into his arms, ſaid to thoſe about 
him, Spartans, ſee here your new-born king, He then laid 
him down upon the chair of ftate, and named him 
Cherilaus, that is, the joy of the people; becauſe they 
were all tranſported with joy, and ſtruck with ad- 
miration of the generoſity and juſtice of Lycurgus. 
His reign laſted only eight months. But he was in 
other reſpects a prince highly honoured. by his ci- 
tizens, and there were more who obeyed him, on 
account of his eminent virtues, than becauſe he was 
1 to the king, and had the royal authority 
depoſited in his hands. Yet could not all this 
enſure him from envy, and a party was ſoon form- 
ed to oppoſe his authority; the heads of it were 
the kindred and friends of the queen- mother, who 
pretended that ſhe had been injuriouſſy treated; 
and her brother Leonidas, in a warm debate which 
happened betwixt him and Lycurgus, went ſo far 
as to tell him, that he was very well aſſured that ere 
long be ſhould ſee him king, By this he endeavoured 
to make the people. jealous, and to prepare the way 
for a future accuſation of Lycurgus, as the murder- 
er of his nephew, if he fhould happen to die. In- 
finuations of the ſame kind were likewiſe ſpread by 
the queen-mother and her adherents, 


Lycurgus 


1 -©CV{Þ-1064vr9. 


Lycurgus being exceedingly troubled at this, and 


fearing the conſequence, determined to avoid their 
ſuſpicion by a voluntary exile, and travel from 
place to place till his nephew came to marriageable 
years, and by having a fon had ſecured the ſucceſ- 
ſion. Setting ſail therefore with this reſolution, he 


firſt arrived at Crete, where he ſtudied the Cretan 


laws and government, and made an acquaintance 


with the principal men of the country. Some of 


their laws. he much approved, and reſolved to make 


uſe of them in his own country; others he rejected. 


Amongſt the perſons there, the moſt renowned for 


their ability- and wiſdom in political affairs, was 
* 'Thales, whom Lycurgus, by repeated importuni- 


ties, and aſſurances of friendſhip, at laſt perſuaded 


to go over to Lacedemon. When he came thi- 


ther, though he profefled only to be a lyric-poet, 


in reality he performed the part of the ableſt legiſ- 
lator. The very ſongs which he compoſed were 
pathetic exhortations to obedience and concord; 
and the ſweetneſs of the muſic, and the cadence of 
the verſe, had ſo powerful and ſo pleafing an effect 
upon the hearers, that they were inſenſibly ſoftened 


and civilized ; and at laſt renouncing their mutual 


feuds and animoſities, united in the love of huma- 


nity and good order. So that it may truly be ſaid, 


that Thales prepared the way for Lycurgus, by diſ- 
poſing the people to receive his inſtitutions. 


From Crete he ſailed to Aſia, that by comparing 


the Cretan way of living, which was very frugal 


and auſtere, with that of the lonians, which was 
very expenſive and luxurious , he might the bet- 


ter 


=, 


* Plntarch ſeems to confound a poet and muſician, and lived 
this Thales with Thales the Mi- 250 years before Thales the philo- 


leſian, one of the ſeven wiſe men ſopher,, 


of Greece, who lived in the time + The Ionians, inhabitants of | 


ef Crœſus and Solon. This Tha- Attica, ſent a colony into Aſia 
les of whom Phatarch ſpeaks was Minor about 1050 years * 
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ter judge of the difference which this made in their 
manners and form of government: juſt as phyſi- 
oians compare bodies that are healthy and robuſt 
with ſuch as are weak and ſickly. Here * probably 
he had the firſt fight of Homer's works, which 
were preſerved by the poſterity of Creophylus ; 
and obſerving that they were not leſs to be admired 
for the excellent moral and political inſtructions 
which they contained; than for the beauties and 
| 2 of the poetry, he ſet himſelf eagerly to tran- 
ſeribe and collect chem together, with a deſign to 
bring them home to his on country. For though 
before chis time theſe poems began to be known in 
Greece, yet only ſome particular pieces were in a 
few private hands; 4 the whole poem being confu- 
ſedly ſcattered about in fragments. But Lycurgus 
was the firſt who brought it into general reputa- 
the birth of our Saviour, and poſ- 
Leſſed themſelves of all that tract 
of land that lies between Caria 
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had nothing in Greece of Homer 
but ſome detached pieces of bis 
writings, which were ſeverally na- 


and Lydia, and called it Jonia. 
This migration happened about 
150 years before Lycurgus. But 
Was it poſſible they ſhould become 
ſo degenerate in ſo ſhort a time? 
It ſeems to me that the firſt Mile- 


' fans were much decried for their 


frerceneſs and auſterity; and I 


believe it will be no difficult 


thing to prove that they did mot 
Kink into that effeminacy and cor- 
ruption, for which they became 
- a proverb, till after the reign of 
Cyrus, = 5 ESA | 
He adds probably, becauſe 
_ ſome Greek authors have affirm- 
£d that he bad ſeen Homer, who 
Vas at that time at Chios. Plu- 
tarch's opinion 1s more to be re- 


lied on. Homer died before Ly- 


curguvs was born, 
+ This Creophylus had been 
Homer's hoſt. 


| J Before Lycurgus's time they 


med from the different ſubjects 
treated of in them; fuch as Dio- 
medes's valour, Hector's ranſom, 
and the like. But we are not to 
infer from thence, that Homer's 
poems were originally. no other 
than detached pieces, and after- 
wards Joined together, though 
they had no natural connection; 
as. a modern author has pretended, 
for want of rightly underftanding 
a paſſage in the fourteenth chap- 
ter of the ſeventh book of AElian. 
Before the ZEneid was publiſhed, 
the Romans had in their hands ſe- 
veral of the epiſodes, as for in- 
ſtance that of Marcellus, thoſe of 
Dido, Mezentius, &c.; and yet 
have we, the leaſt reaſon to con- 
clude from thence, that theſe 
were not parts of a poem, which 
being incorporated all together 
made one regular and uniform bo- 
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The Egyptians likewiſe fay that he took a voyage 
into Egypt, and that, being much pleaſed * with 


their way of ſeparating the ſoldiery from the reſt of 


the people, he reſolved to imitate them at Lacedz- 
mon: and this diſtinction of the military men from 
thoſe of low and mechanical employments, render- 
ed the conſtitution much more regular and beauti- 
ful. This ſtory of the Egyptians is confirmed by 
ſome of the Greek hiſtorians alſo, 


whole relation, as 
fingle credit of Ariſtocrates 2. the ſon of Hippar- 
chus. . 


Lycurgus, Auring his abſence, was much regretted 
at Lacedæmon, and a great many embaſſies were 


ſent to entreat him to return. For the people found 


that their kings only wore the habit, and aſſumed 
the titles of royalty, but, in the qualities of their 


minds, had nothing by which they were to be diſ- 
tinguiſhed from their ſubjects; whereas Lycurgus, 
by that natural authority and power of perſuaſion 


which he 


poſſeſſed, ſhowed that he was born to 
rule. 


wark for them againſt the inſolence of the people. 


*The whole country was di- 


But as for his 
voyages into Spain, Africa, and the Indies +, and 
his conferences there with the Gymnoſophiſts, the 


far as I can find, reſts on the 


Nor were the kings themſelves averſe to his 
return; for they looked upon his preſence as a bul- 


vided into diſtinct quarters called 
Nomoi, a certain number of which 
were aſſigned to each corporation 
or company, which were ſeven in 


all, and of which the whole ſtate 


was compoſed, viz. the prieſts, 
- ſoldiers, 


herdſmen, ſhepherds, 
merchants, interpreters, and ſea- 
men. The martial men were 
called Calaſyrians and Hermotybi- 
ans, and were not allowed to ex- 
erciſe any other profeſſion but that 


+ How can it be faid that Ly- 
curgus ever travelled into India, 
when we are told that Alexander 
was the firſt that ſhowed the 
Greeks the way thither above five 
hundred years after Lycurgns? For 
as for the expeditions of Bacchus, 
and Hercules, they are mere fa- 


bles without any manner of yaa 
dation, 


| } He wrote the hiſtory of La- 
cedæmon, the fourth book of 


of arms, which they were taught which is quoted by Aena, 


from father to ſon, 


Wing 
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Things being in this poſture at his return, he re- 
ſolved immediately to make a thorough reformation, 
and to change the whole face of the commonwealth; 
thinking it availed little to alter ſome particular 
laws, unleſs he acted as phyſicians do with a diſtem- 
Per ed conſtitution, Who by force of medicines EX 
pel all the morbid humours, change the whole 
temperament of the body, and ſo prepare the way 
for a new regimen and diet. Having thus deter- 
mined; he went to Delphi to conſult Apollo; which 
having done, and having offered his ſacrifice, he 
returned with that celebrated oracle, in which the 
propheteſs called him Beloved of the gods, and rather 
A god uhan a man, and told him, that as to his re- 
queſt that he might be authoriſed by the oracle to 
eſtabliſh good laws, Apollo granted it, and promi- 
1ed to make the commonwealth: which obſerved 
them the moſt famous in the world. Encouraged 
by theſe things, he ſet himſelf to bring over to his 
ſide the leading men of Sparta, exhorting them to 
give him their aſſiſtance in his undertaking, He 
-. communicated it firſt to his particular friends, and 
then by degrees he gained others,; at laſt he anima- 
ted them all together to put his deſign in execution. 
When things were ripe for action, he ordered thir- 
ty of the principal men of Sparta to he ready. arm- 
ed in the market- place by break of day, that he 
might ſtrike a terror into the oppoſite party. 
Hermippus has ſet down the names of twenty of 
the moſt eminent of them; but the name of him 
whom Lycurgus moſt confided in, and who was of 
moſt uſe to him, both in making his laws, and put- 
ting them in execution, was Arithmiadas, At the 
beginning of the tumult, Charilaus apprehending 
that it was a conſpiracy againſt his perſon, took 


* Hermippus was a native of ſeveral philoſophers and legiſla- | 
Smyrna, and , diſciple of Calli- tors, | 15 
machus; he wrote the lives of 
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confederacy with them. 


vernment, hearing him h 


qual to the kings 


| 4 1. 4% The Bases temple, . 
This temple wes ſtanding in Pau- 


ſanias's time, Who lived in the 
reign. of Marcus Antoninus. 


The pailage e 10 which Plu- 
tärch alludes is in Plato's third 
„ book of laws, He there men- 


tions three things. i in the conſtitu- 
tion of the Lacedzmonian | overn- 


© ment, by which the people were 
ſecured from tyranny; The firſt / 


is the diviſion. of the royal family 


of which was dais. Pierbeles or 
= Procles and Euryſthenes were 
twins, the ſans_ of Ariſtodemus, 


' who died immediately after their 


birth. The Lacedemonians be- 
ing uncertain which was the 
eldeſt, ſent to conſult the oracle at 
Delphi, which commanded them 
to appoint both the children kings. 
From this time the Lacedæmoni- 


ans had two kings, one of whom. 


Vas always à deſcendent of Patro- 


cles, and the other of Euryſtbe- 


nes. The ſecond ſecurity of the 
Laced:zmonians, mentioned by 
Plato, is the eſtabliſhment of the 


ſenate; the third is the appoint- 
ment of the Ephori. We find 


. n 


ſanctuaryi in the temple called Chalcioicus *. 
ſoon after undeceived, and having taken an oath 
of them that they had no treaſonable deſigns, he 
quitted his refuge, and himſelf alſo entered into the 
For he was of ſo Om a 
diſpoſition, that Archelaus, his partner in the 
ighly extolled for his 2 
neſs, aid; How can Charilaus be à good many ruh can 
not be ſevere even. to the warſt of men? 

Amongſt. the many alterations which 4 curgus 
ie the firſt and moſt important was the eſta- 
bliſhment of the ſenate, which having a power e- 
in matters of conſequence, did 
© CR PEI aer ſotren n „ * in- 


rated into tyrants, was afraid leſt 
into two branches; the occaſion 


able both ta the kings and the 


tion of the, ſenate, that the fena- 
tors were to continue for life; for 
as the mind grows old with the 


171 
Being 


% 


him dee on the tate EY 
in his eighth letter, 'whete, after 
he has ſhown that the downfal of 
ſtates proceeds either from the 
greedy debre of abſolute power in 
the prince, | or an overfondneſs of 
liberty in the ſubject, he adds, 

that Lycurgus having obſerved 
that the kingdoms of Argos and 
Meſſene fell through the pride of 
their princes, who were degene- 


the ſame fate might one day hap- 
pen to Lacedæmon; to 'prevent 
which calamity he :n#ituted a fe- 
nate, which was equally ſervice- 


people. Ariſtotle finds fault with 
this circumſtance in the inftitu - 


body, he thought it unreatonable 
to put the fortunes of the citizens 

into the power of men Who 
through age might become inca- 
pable of judging. He likewiſe 
thought it very unreaſonable that 
they were not made We 
for their actions. 
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; the decree, which is as follows. 
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perious and fiery genius of monarchy, by conftant- 
ly reſtraining it within the bounds of equity and 
moderation. For the ſtate before had no firm ba- 
ſis to ſtand upon, but leaned ſometimes towards an 
abſolute monarchy, and ſometimes towards a pure 
democracy ; but this eſtabliſhment of the fenate was 
to the commonwezlth what the ballaſt is to a ſhip, 
and preſerved the whole in a juſt æquilibrium. For 
they always adhered to the kings, ſo far as to op- 
. poſe a democracy, and on the other fide affiſted the 
people to prevent tyranny. As for the number of 
twenty-eight, Ariſtotle is of opinion that it was fix- 
ed upon, becauſe there being thirty aſſociates at 
- firſt with Lycurgus, two of them for want of cou- 
rage abandoned the enterpriſe ; but “ Sphterus aſ- 
fures us that there were but twenty-eight who were 
privy to the deſign at firſt. Perhaps there is ſome 
myſtery in the number, + which conſiſts of ſeven 
. multiplied by four, and is the firſt number after ſix, 
that is equal to all its parts. But I rather think 
that Lycurgus pitched upon the number of twenty 
eight ſenators, that, the two kings being reckoned 
amongſt them, they might be thirty in all. So ea- 
gerly bent was Lycurgus upon this eſtabliſhment, 
that he conſulted the oracle at Delphi upon the oc- 
caſion, and obtained that anſwer called Rherra, or 
4 After you habe built 
a tem * 60 1 pore 88 ＋ N and to Minerva the 
| TI — Sllanian, 
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* He was Zeno's diſciple, and 
contemporary with Ptolemy Euer- 
getes, He wrote the lives of the 
2  Eretrian philoſophers, fo called 
from Eretria a town in Eubæœa. 
He wrote likewiſe the life of Ly- 
curgus, and that of Socrates, and 
is quoted as the author of a trea- 


tiſe concerning the commonwealth 


of Lacedæmon. 
+ The numbers 7 and 4 were 


* 


each eſteemed to be of great per- 


ſecten; Welche 78 which is the 


product of them, muſt unite in it 
the virtues of both. The other 
property he mentions is this : the 
aliquot parts of 28 are 1, 2, 4, 
7, 14, which added together make 
28 ; {0 the aliquot parts of 6 are 
; 2, 3, the ſum of which is 6. 
No number leſs than 6, or be- 
tween 6 and 28, has this pro- 
erty 

1 The word Syl/anian being un- 
intelligible, 


% 


5 in and aſten you; have. divided, the people into 
Ka and aſſes, . you ſhall e/tabliſh a council. of thirty ſe- 
nators, in the number of which the two kings ſhall be 
comprized ;, and yau ſhall. from time to time call the peaple 
ta an 447 0 betwixt Babyca and Cnacion; and they ſhall 
have the ſupreme power. of determination... Babyca-and. 
Cnacion are now called. Qexus, though. Ariſtotle ſays: 
that Cnacion was a river and Babyca a bridge, and 
that between theſe their aſſemblies were held, as 
they had no ſpacious building richly adorned: to re- 
ceive them in. For Lycurgus was of opinion that 
this kind of magnificence was ſo far from being an 
advantage to their counſels, that it was rather an 
hinderance, by tempting: the people to neglect the 
buſineſs of their meeting, and to employ their at- 
tention upon the ſtatues, pictures, ſplendid roofs, 
and theatrical Ornaments which they! Tow: around 
| wth *; 
+ The people being thus allembled, it was not al- 
10 0 to any one of their order to give his advice, 
but only either to ratify or reject what ſhould be 
. to them by the kings or ſenate. But 
ecauſe it happened afterwards, that the people, by 
adding or omitting, would ſometimes change the 
words and pervert the . ſenſe of the laws, the kings 
Polydorus.and Theopompus inſerted into the Rhe- 
tra the following clauſe ; That if the people ſhould alten 
aer per vert any law, then. the ſenate and kings ſhould Te- 
Jed it: and this paſſed among the people for as di- 
vine a precept as the reſt of the Rhetra, as appears 
by cheſe ware of rin 1. | 


intelligible, ant conjecture that refted for their public aſſemblies. 
it ſhould be read Sellafan from Sel- f Tyrteus lived about the twen- 
lafia a town in Laconia; others ty-fifth Olympiad; He ſo anima- 
preſer Hellanian, which ſignifies ted the Spartans by his verſes, that 
Greek, and ſuppoſe that Jupiter they obtained a fignal v{ftory over 
and Minerva are here repreſented. the Metenians, by whom they. 
as the patrons of all Greece. had been many times defeated be- 
la the later times of the Spar- fore, 
tan republic, buildings were e- * 
3 
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174 FRE UIF E o 
Hear Spartans, and obey the voice divine 
That i ſuer from Apollo ſacred ſprine. 
Let Kings the guardian of the Spartan name, 
Au atoful fenates; righteous flatutes' frume; 
Theſe let th aſſenting people ratify, Mö 
Au keep unbroten order's ſacred tie. 


; Although Lycurgus had in this manner regula- 
ted and tempered the conſtitution of the republic, 
yet thoſe ho ſucceeded him found that too much 
power was allowed to the kings and ſenate, in con- 
ſequence of which they grew imperious and op- 
preſſive; and therefore, as Plata ſays, a. bridle- 
was put upon them, which was the power of the 
Ephori, eſtabliſhed 130 years after the death of 
Lyeurgus,. Elatus was the firſt who had this dig- 
nity conferred upon him, in hg reign of Theo- 
pompus, who, when his queen upbraided him one 
day, that he would leave the regal power to his. 
children leſs than himſelf had received it from his 
anceſtors, replied, that he ſhould it leave it greater, 
becauſe more durable *. For the prerogative being 
thus kept within reaſonable bounds t, the kings of 
their own will, and not by writ- 
ten laws. Lally,” he condemned 
the conduct of the Ephori in their 
_ way of living, which being very. 
diſſolute and Heentious, inſenſibly 
undermined the auftere rules im- 
poſed on the other citizens. The 
Ephori occaſioned the ſame diſor- 
ders at Sparta, which the tribunes 


The Word epborus ſignifies an 
iſpetror. They were five in num 
der, and continued in their office 
ce year, Ariſtotle very much 
condemned © this conſtitution of 
the Ephori. In the firſt place, he 
thought their authority too ex- 
tenſive; for the kings ther ſelves 
were obliged to make their court 


to them. In the next place, he 
cauld by no means approve of 
their being choſen from among 
the people, which was the way; 
to have many of them. corrupt, 
and mere ry, as it often proved. 
Thirdly, he thought it a ridicu- 
lous thing for men without learn- 
ing, and of no education, to be 
allowed to decide according to 


% 


of the people did at Rome. Not- 


withſtanding all this; it cannot be 
denied, that Theepompus, by mo- 

derating the royal authority, made 
the goternment of Sparta more 
durable, See the ſixth boole of 


Ariſtotle's politics, chap. 11 
＋ This might have been ef- 
feed by the authority of the ſe- 
nate, without hawing _ 
S 
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Sparta. were ſecured both from envy and danger; 
and never were expoſed to thoſe; calamities which 


the kings of Meſſena and Argos ſuffered, becauſe; 


they would not in the leaſt relax their power in fa-; 
vour of the people. | 8 

Indeed, whoever reflects on the ſeditions and ci- 
vil wars which happened in theſe bordering na- 
tions, (to * whom the Spartans were as nearly re- 
lated-in blood as fituation), will find good reaſon to 
admire the profound wiſdom and foreſight of Ly- 
curgus: for theſe: three ſtates in their (firſt riſe. 
were equal; or, if there were any advantage, it; 
lay on the fide, of the Meſſenians and Argives +,. 
who poſſeſſed a more fruitful country than the Spar- 


tans; yet was their proſperity but of ſhort. conti- 
nuance, they ſoon falling into confuſion, partly: by 


the tyrannical diſpoſition of their kings, and partly 


by the ungovernableneſs of the people; thus ma- 
king it appear to the whole world, that it was one 


of the gredteft bleſfings which heaven could be- 


ſtow upon the Spartans, to give them ſo wiſe a law- 


giver, who could ſo exquiſitely frame and temper 
the conſtitution of their common wealth. But theſe 


things happened long after, ' | 


When he had appointed the thirty: ſenators, . his 
next taſk, and indeed the moſt hazardous he ever 
undertook, was the making a new diviſion of the 


the Ephori, who were the cauſe of + The ſoil of Argos and Me. 


fatal ſeditions in Sparta; for in ſena was much more kindly than 


one of them they killed Agis, and 
were themſelves killed at laſt by 
Cleomenes. . 


He ſays Argos and Meſfene 
were related to Sparta, becauſe 
the founders of thole three cities 
Were all the deſcendents of Her- 


cules; Atgos and. Meſſene were 


founded by the two brothers Te- 
menus and Creſphontes ; and Spar- 
ta by their two nephews Euryſthe- 
nes and Patrocles, the ſons of 
Ariſtodemus. . 85 


\ 


that of Sparta. Euripides. ſays 


ſomewhere, that Laconia was of 
a large extent, but that the land 


was not fit for tillage by reaſon of 


the many mountainous parts. in it; 
whereas there is no country in 


Greece more fertile and profitable 


than Meſſenia, whoſe land is wa- 


tered by a great many brooks, 


and. abounds. with every kind of 
paſture. The ſame was to be ſaid 
of Argos. See Strabo, lib. 8. 


lands. 
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lands. For there was a very ſtrange inequality 
among the inhabitants of Sparta; ſo that the city 
was overcharged with a multitude of ee 
perſons, whilit the lands and money were ingro 

ed by a few. Therefore, that he might Hy vg out 
of the commonwealth luxury and arrogance, and 
_ envy and fraud, together with thoſe more fatal and 
inveterate diſtempers of a ſtate, wealth and 
verty, he perſuaded the people to reduce the dle 


country tõ à common ſtock, to conſent to a neẽ—ð 


diviſon of the land, and to live all in perfect 
equality, allowing the pre- eminence to virtue — 
and confidering no other difference or inequality 
between one man and another, but what the dif- 
grace of doing baſe actions, or credit of ae 
worthily, created. 

Having got their conkfent to Bis propoſals, he 
immediately put them in execution. He divided 


the whole country of Laconia into thirty thouſand 
equal ſhares, and the territory of the city of 9 8 f 


into nine thoufand; and theſe he diftributed to 
the inhabitants of the city, as he did the others to 
them who dwelt in the country. Some authors 
ſay that he made but ſix thouſand lots for the citi- 
zens of Sparta, and that King Polydore afterwards 


added three thouſand more. Others ſay that Po- 
Iydore doubled the number Lycurgus had made, 


which, according to them, was but four thouſand 
five hundred. A lot was ſo much as to yield. one 
year with another about ſeventy buſhels of grain 
for the maſter of the family, and twelve fon his 
wife, with a ſuitable proportion of wine and other 
liquid fruits“. This was thought ſufficient to 
keep their bodies ſtrong and healthy; and they 
had no occaſion for ſuperfluities. It is reported, 


* This ſeems a very a of the family, to enable him to 


diſtribution; but we are to un- maintain his children, and feel 
derſtand that fo much was allotted his other domeſtics, 
to the huſband, who was mater - | Ro LT 


that 
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that as he returned from a journey ſome time after 

the diviſion of the lands, in harveſt-time, the 
ground being newly reaped, obſerving the ſheaves 
to be all equal, he ſmilingly faid to thoſe; about | 

him, Methinks Lacedæmon is like the inheritance of a_ 
great many brothers, who have newly made a diviſion of . 
it among themſelves. _ 

Not contented with this, be 3 to make a 
divifion of their moveables too, that there might 
be no odious diſtin&ion or inequality left amongſt 
them; but finding that it would be very difficult to 
make them part with what they had directly, he 
took another courſe, and got the better of their 
avarice by this ſtratagem. Firſt, he commanded 
that all gold and ſilver coin ſhould be cried down, 
and that only a fort of money made of iron ſhould 
be current, whereof a great weight and quantity 
was but very little worth: ſo that to lay up ten 
ming, there was required a pretty large cloſet, and 
to remove it, nothing leſs than a yoke of On 
By this invention, many vices were baniſhed Lace- 
dzmon. For who would rob or cheat another of 
ſuch a ſort of coin? Who would receive as a bribe 
a thing which a man could not conceal, and the 
poſſeſſion of which no one envied him? Nay ever 
when cut in Pieces, it was of no value; for when it 
was red-hot, they quenched it in vinegar, which 
rendered it fo hard and brittle as to be unfit fox 
any other uſe. | 

In the next place, he baniſhed all uſcleſs and fu- 


* Every piece F a 
pound, and went but for little. 


This regulation was of nſe. no 


longer than whilſt the Spartans 

were ſatisfied with their own ter- 
ritories, When once they came 
to: be engaged 1n foreign wars, 
their money being not paſſable in 
other countries, they found them - 
om obliged to have recourſe to 


1 


the Fetten whoſe gold and 7 


dazzled their eyes; ſo that the | 


ſame means by which Lycurgus 


made his city poor, rendered his 


citizens- covetous, and their co- 
vetouſneſs was the occaſion of a 


proverb mentioned in Plato, One 


may fee a great deal of money car. 
ried into Lacedeemon, but one never 


ſers any of it branghe out again. 
perfluous 


— 
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perfluous arts. But moſt of theſe would have de : 
clined of themſelves after the prohibition of gold and 
ſilver, the money which remained being not ſo proper 
payment for curious pieces of workmanſhip; nor 
Vould ãt paſs among the other Grecians, who were 

ſo far from valuing it, that they deſpiſed and ridi- 
culed it. Thus there was no trafficking in any for 
reign wares, neither did any merchants bring in 
their goods to any of their ports. Nor were there 
to ba found in Laconia any teachers of rhetoric, 
any fortune tellers or magicians, any of thoſe who 
feed the wanton appetites of youth, any goldſmiths, 
engxavers, or jewellers, becauſe there was no mo- 
ney : ſo that luxury, being by degrees deprived of 
that which. nouriſhed! and ſupported it, was quite 
ſtarved out, and died away of itſelf. For che rich 
had no pre · eminence here over the poor, and their 
riches not being allowed to be ſhown in public, ne- 
ceſſarily remained uſeleſs at home Hence the 
Spartans became excellent artiſts in eee things 
which: were: neceſſary; ſo that bedſteads, chairs, 
tables, and ſuch like utenſils in a family, were ad- 
mirably well made there; particularly the Laconic 
cup called cathun, was very much prized by ſoldiers, 

as Critias reports; for the cobur of the cup 

| Nds ee the muddineſs of the dirty water (which, 
though ſhocking to the fight; yet muſt upon 
marches often Tho drank): from being perceived; 
and the figure of it was ſuch, that the mud was 
ſtopped by the fwelling of che fi des, ſo that only 
the pureſt part of the water came to the mouth of 
him that drank it. And this ſkill of theirs was 
owing to their lawgiver-: for the artifans being diſ- 
engaged from every thing uſeleſs, were at leifure 
to ſhow. their utmoſt kill in thoſe. things which 
were. of daily and indiſpenſable uſe. 

In order more effectually to ſuppreſs luxury and 
exterminate the defire of riches, he contrived. an- 
rhe moſt excellent inſtitution, which was that of 


public 
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public tables, where re all to eat in om - 
man, of the oo — kinds as were 
ſpecified: in the law *. They were expreſsly forbid 
to eat at home upon rich touches and magnificent 
tables, to ſuffer themſelves to be pampered by their 
butchers and cooks, and to fatten in private like 
voracious beaſts f. For ſuch intemperate gratifi - 
cations not only corrupt the manners, but enfeeble 
the bodies of men; ſo that they need long fleep, 
hot baths, much n and the ſame care and at- 
tendance as if they were continually fick. It was 
certainly an extraordinary ching to have brought 
about duel: an enterpriſecas this; but a greater yet 
to have effected, by this eating in common and 
uſing a very frugal diet, that their riches ſhould he 
privileged from the hands of rapine, nay rather, 
as I heophraſtus obſerves, ſhould be utterly de- 
graded, loſing almoſt their very nature, ſo as no 
longer to be the objects of envy. For the rich being 
obliged: to: partake of the ſame fare with the poor, 
they couldenot uſe or enjoy their riches, nor make 
a ſhow of them to the world. So that the eom- 
mon proverb, That Plutus is blind, was no where 
ſo literally verified as in Sparta: for there he was 
kept not only blind, but rather like a mere image, 
ſenſeleſs and motionlefs. Nor could they take any 
refreſhment in private before they came to the pu- 
man er th one * an Wy” _— an 


* They We their OY in ales would why app, 
their armour, that they might be that is, a number of poor. He 
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ready upon all occafions to re- 


ceive orders, and put them in exe- 


cation,” This eſtabliſpment was 
of uſe ſo long as there were no 
more citizens than ſhares of land; 

but when the number of the firſt 


incrtaſed, thoſe families who were 


eee with children, were not 
in a condition to furniſh their 
quota to the public repaſts, which 
ore upon che city the calamity 


8 5 = 


- ought rather to have ordained 
that thoſe" public tables ſhould 
have been maintained at the ex- 
penſe of the public; as it was 
done in Crete. 

This prohibition ſignified 
nothing when the Ephori were 


allowed to feaſt magnificently, ang 


wallow in luxury; an example 
that did more harm to the public 


than the law cyuld do good. 
* 8 who | 


— 
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cho did not eat and drink at the common table, 
and reproached them as luxurious and effemi- 


— 


nate. 2 


lation, that they made an inſurrection againſt Ly- 
curgus, and proceeded ſo far at laſt, as to aſſault 
him with ſtones; ſo. that he was forced to run out 
of the aſſembly, and fly to a temple to ſave his life. 
He outrun all the reſt, excepting one Alcander, 
a young man otherwiſe not ill diſpoſed, but very 


The rich men were ſo exaſperated by this regu 
y 


haſty and choleric, who came up 10 cloſe to him, 


that, whilſt he turned about to ſee who was near 


him, he ſtruck him with a ſtick, and beat out one 


of his eyes. Lycurgus, undaunted by this accident, 
Kopt ſhort, and ſhowed his face ſtreaming with 
blood to his countrymen; They were ſo ftrangely 
ſarpriſed and aſhamed to ſee it, that they imme- 


. diately delivered Alcander into his hands, to be 


puniſhed as he ſhould think fit, conducting him 
ome with the greateft concern for this ill uſage. 
Lycurgus, having thanked them for their care of 
his perſon, diſmiſſed them all, excepting only Al- 
cander. He took him into his houſe, but neither 


© did nor faid any thing ſeverely to him; only diſ- 


miſſing thoſe whoſe place it was, he ordered Al- 
cander to wait upon him at table. The young 
man, who was of an ingenuous diſpoſition, with- 
out murmuring or repining did as he was com- 
manded. Being thus near Lycurgus, and havin 

an opportunity of obſerving the natural mildneſs 


of his temper, his extraordinary ſobriety and inde- 


fatigable induſtry, he became one of his moſt zea- 
lous admirers, and told his friends and companions, 
that Lycurgus was not a moroſe and il}-natured 
man, but of the ſweeteſt and moſt gentle diſpoſition. 
And thus did Lycurgus, for chaſtiſement of his 
fault, render a wild and paſſionate young man, one 
of the diſcreeteſt citizens of Sparta. 

In memory of this accident Lycurgus built a 
l | temple 


— 
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temple to Minerva, ſurnamed Optilete, from a 
word which in the Doric dialect, uſed in that 
country, ſignifies the eyes. But ſome authors, of 
whom Dioſcorides is one, who wrote a treatiſe of 
the commonwealth. of Sparta, ſay,” that he _ was 
wounded indeed, but did not loſe his eye by the 
blow; and that he dedicated that temple in grati- 
tude, for the cure. After this mis fortune the La- 
cedæmonians never brought a ſtaff into their public 
aſſemblies. 

Their public repaſts had ſeveral names in Greek; 
for the Cretans called them Andria; z the Laccdez- 
monians called them Phiditia, that is, changing / 


into d, the ſame. as Philitia, or feaſts of love, be- 


cauſe by eating and drinking together they had an 
opportunity of making friends; or elſe from pheido, 
which ſignifies parſimony, becauſe they were ſo 
many ſchools of ſobriety. But perhaps they were, 


by the addition of a letter, called phiditia inſtead of 


editia, from a word which ſignifies to eat, I hey 
met by companies of fifteen, or a few more or leſs; 

and each of them was obliged to bring in monthly 
a buſhel of meal, eight gallons of wine, five pounds 
of cheeſe, two pounds and a half of figs, and a 
little money to buy fleſh and fiſh withal, Beſides 
this, when any of them ſacrificed to the gods, the 

always ſent a dole to the common hall; and like- 
wiſe when any one of them had been a- Hunting, he 
ſent thither a part of che veniſon he had killed. It 
was an allowable excuſe for ſupping at home if a 
man had been ſacrificing or hunting; in all other 
caſes he was bound to appear. This cuſtom of eat- 
ing together was obſerved ſtrictly for a great while 


afterwards, inſomuch that Kee, Agis himſelf, ha- 


ving vanquilhed the Athenians, and ſending for his 
commons at his return home “, | becauſe he deſired 
ba 6 pg to 
Ahe 1 of W had a. them, as Xenophon has obſerved ; 


ways double commons allowed not that they were indulged to eat 
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to eat privately with his queen, was refuſed by the 
Polemarchs *; which refuſal when he reſented ſo 
much as to omit the next day to offer the ſacrifice - 
which was cuſtomary upon the happy concluſion of 
a war, they impoſed a fine upon him. | 
They uſed to ſend their children to theſe public 
tables, as to ſchools of temperance. Here they were 
inſtructed in political affairs by the diſcourſe of men 
of dignity and experience. Here they learned to con- 
verſe with cheerfulneſs and pleaſantry, to jeſt with - 
out ſcurrility, and to take no offence when the rail- 
lery was returned. To bear raillery well, was thought 
a character exceedingly becoming a Lacedæmonian; 
but if any man was uneaſy at it, upon the leaſt hint 
given there was no more to be faid to him. It was 
cuſtomary alſo for the eldeſt man in the company 
to ſay to each of them as they came in, pointing to 
the door, Not a word ſaid in this company muſt go out 
inhere. When any one had a deſire to be admitted 
into any of theſe ſocieties, he was to go through 
this manner of probation. Each man of that com- 
' pany took a little ball of ſoft. bread, which he was 
to throw into a pitcher that a waiter carried round 
upon his head. Thoſe who liked the perſon pro- 
poſed to them, dropt their ball into the pitcher with- 
out altering the figure, and thoſe who difliked him 
preſſed it flat betwixt their fingers, which ſignified as 
much as a negative voice. If there were but one of 
theſe flatted pieces found in the pitcher, the candi- 
date was rejected; for they were deſirous that all 
the members of a ſociety ſhould be perfectly ſatiſ- 
fied with each other. 


as much again as the reft, but that for upon quitting, or being diſ- 
- they might have an opportunity charged from the fervice, they 
of ſharing it with ſome brave man were aſſigned to that office of car- 
whom they thought worthy of ving or dividing the commons; 
that honour. which was of ſuch eignity, that 

That is, thoſe who had com- none but the principal men in the 
manded the army under the kings; ſtate were admitted to it. 


6 | Their 
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Their principal diſh was a fort of black broth, 
which was ſo much valued, that the elderly, men ſat 
by themſelves, and fed only upon that, leaving what 
fleſh there was to the younger. They ſay that a 
certain king of Pontus ſent for a Lacedæmonian 
cook, on purpoſe to make him ſome of this black 
broth. Upon taiting it he found it extremely diſ- 
agreeable; which the cook obſerving, ſaid, Sir, Zo 
make this broth reliſh, you ſhould have. bathed. yourſelf 
firft in the Eurotas *, After having drank mode- 
rately, every man went home without lights; for 
they were utterly forbidden to walk with a light 


either upon this or any other occaſion, that they = 
might accuſtom themſelves to march boldly in the > 
dark t. And ſuch was the order of their common - 
tables. a yo | _— 
 Lycurgus would never reduce his laws into wri- FE. 
ting; nay, it is expreſsly forbid in one of thoſe call- _ 
ed the Rhetre. For he thought, that if ſuch re- = 
gulations as were moſt eſſentiał to the public hap- == 
pineſs and virtue were deeply impreſſed upon the = 
minds of the people, they would become a firm and = 
invariable principle of action to them, operating 1 
with ſuch irreſiſtible force, that they would need no = 
-other lawgiver than their education. As for things 9 70 
of lefs importance, ſuch as pecuniary contracts, and b 
the like, the forms of which vary as occafion re- 5 
quires, he thought it beſt to preſcribe no certain 1 
and inviolable rule, but to leave the manner and = 
form of them to be altered according to the circum- 2 
ſtances of time, and the determinations of men = 
who were well educated; for he eſteemed a good = 
education the great end of all political inſtitu- _ = 
tions. : = 
* This ſtory is elſewhere rela- ſort; who received this further ad- =—_ 
ted by Plutarch, and alſo by Cice- vantage by it, that knowing they = 
ro, of Dionyſius the tyrant of Si- were not to lie where they ſupped, 
A | they were forced to keep them- 
+ Xenophon ſays, this prohi- ſelves ſober, that they might be in 
bition affected only the younger a condition to find the way home, 
n WA One 
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One of the Rhetræ was, as I have ſaid, that their 
laws ſhould not be written. Another of them is 
particularly levelled againſt luxury and expenſe. By 
that it was ordained, that the ceilings of their houſes 
ſhould only be wrought by the axe, and their gates 
and doors {moothed only by the ſaw, without uſing 
any other tool. For as Epaminondas afterwards 
{aid of his table, Treaſon twill never come to ſuch a din- 
ner as this; fo Lycurgus thought that fuch houſes 
would never be capable of receiving luxury and ſus 
perfluity. For no man would be ſo abſurd as to 
bring into ſuch a houſe, bedſteads with ſilver feet, 
purple coverlets, golden cups, or any ſuch magni- 
ficence; but all would neceflarily proportion their 
beds to their houſes, and their coverlets to their 
beds, and make the reſt of their goods and fur- 
niture ſuitable to them. It is reported, that King 
Leotychidas, the firſt of that name, had been ſo 
little uſed to the ſight of other kind of work, that, 
being entertained at Corinth in a ſtately room, he 
was much ſurpriſed to fee the timber and ceiling ſo 
tinely wrought, and aſked his hoſt, whether the trees 
grew ſquare in his country? 95 455 

A third ordinance or rhetra of Lycurgus, was, that 
they ſhould not make war often, or long, with the 
ſame enemy, leſt they ſhould inſtruct them in the 
_ art of war, by forcing them often to defend them- 

ſelves. And Ageſilaus was much blamed a lo 

time after, for making ſuch continual incurſions 
into Bœotia, that at length he taught that people to 
make head againſt the Lacedæmonians *; and there- 
fore Antalcidas, ſeeing him wounded one day, ſaid 
to him, that he was very well paid for teaching the 
Thebans to be good ſoldiers whether they would or no. 
And theſe laws were called rhetre, to ſignify to the 


* This appeared undeniably at by Epaminondas, and loſt their 
the battle of Leuctra, where the King Cleombrotus, together with 
Lacedzmonians were overthrown the flower of their army. 


people 
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people that they had a divine original and autho- 
rity *; 
| * order to the und education of their youth, | 
(which, as I ſaid before, he thought the moſt im- 
portant-and nobleſt work of a lawgiver), he went 
{o far back as to take into conſideration their very 
conception and birth, by regulating the marriages. 
For it is not true what Ariſtotle tells us of Lycur- 
gus , that after he had tried all ways to reduce the 
women to more modeſty and ſobriety, he was at laſt 
forced to leave them as they were, not being able 
to reſtrain the great liberties they took, and the ſu- 
periority which they aſſumed, on account of the 
frequent abſence of their huſbands, who ſpending 
the chief part of their lives in the wars , their 
wives were left abſolute miſtreſſes at home, and 
therefore required from their huſbands an exceſſive 
deference and reſpect. But in reality Lycurgus took 
all poſſible care in the education of the women |. 
«He ordered the maidens to exerciſe themſelves with 
wreſtling, running, throwing quoits and darts, that 
their bodies being ſtrong and vigorous, 1 pro- 
duce a ſound and healthy offspring; and that by 
ſuch robuſt exerciſes they might be the better ena- 
bled to undergo the pains of childbearing with eaſe 
and ſafety. And that he might take away the ex- 
ceſſive tenderneſs and delicacy of the ſex, he order- 
ed that the virgins ſhould go naked as well as the 
young men, and dance and ſing in their preſence at 
certain Holeman feaſts and Iacrifices, On Guin oc- 
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«$8 The word „Berries Wen fig- 


1 I am — to and Plu- 
nified the oracles of Apollo. 


tarch eadeavouring to juſtify Ly- 


| 1 The paſſage Aluded to here 

is in the ſeventh chapter of the 
ſecond book of Ariſtotle's . 
tics. 


2 Their firſt wars were with a 


the Argives, after that they fought 
with the Arcadians, and then With 
the Meſſenians. 


1 
. 


curgus againſt the evidence of all 
antiquity, whereby it appears that 
the licentiouſneſs of the Spartan 


women was ſo great, that nothing 


could reirain it. This is confeſſed 
even by a Lacedemonian in Plats” 8 


caſions 
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caſions they now and then gave a ſatirical glance 
upon thoſe who had miſbehaved themſelves, and 
ſometimes ſung encomiums upon ſuch as bad done 
any gallant action; and by theſe means inflamed 


the younger ſort with a noble emulation and love 


of glory. I hoſe who were thus praiſed for their 
bravery, and in high credit among the virgins, 
went away extremely fatisfied with ſuch commenda- 
tion; and thoſe who were rallied, were as ſenſibly 
touched with it as if they had been formally and 
ſeverely reprimanded ; and ſo much the more, be- 
cauſe the kings and the whole ſenate, as well as the 
reſt of the city, went to ſee and hear all that paſſed. 
Now, though it may ſeem ftrange that virgins 
mould appear thus naked in public, yet as the 
ſtricteſt modeſty was obferved, and all wantonneſs 
excluded, there was nothing of indecency in it; 
but it aceuſtomed them to an innocent fimplicity, 
raiſed in them an emulation of having a vigorous 


conſtitution, and gave even their tender ſex a tinc- 


ture of noble and manly courage *, as knowing that 
they were alſo to ſhare in the credit of valour and 
magnanimity. That dignity of ſentiment which was 
produced by thete means, often appeared in their 
converfation. Of this we have an inſtance in 
- Gorgo,' the wife of King Leonidas, who, when a 
certain foreign lady ſaid to her, You of Lacedæmon 
are the only women in the world who have an empire over 
the men; replied, And with good reaſon, for wwe are the 


only women that bring forth men. Beſides, theſe public 


proceſſions of the maidens, and their appearing na- 


ked in their exerciſes and dancings, were provoca- 
tions to allure the young men to marriage. For, 
as Plato . no ee concluſion can Mau fen | 


; * * How gig this courage ap- terror, — the city with their 


pear, when Epaminondas, after ſhrieks, and were the cauſe of 


nde battle at Leuctra, went to at- more diſorder and confuſion than 


tack. Sparta? Then the women the enemies themſelves, 
kran up and down in the utmoſt | | 


the 
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the premiſſes ſo neceſſarily, as amorous inclinations muſt 
fellow from fuch an intercourſe, And to promote 
marriage more effectually, thoſe who continued 
bachelors were made infamous by law; for they 
were excluded from the ſight off thoſe public pro- 
ceſſions in which the young women danced naked; 
nay, the magiſtrates compelled them to march na- 
ked themſelves round the market - place in the very 
depth of winter, ſinging a certain ſong to their own: 
diſgrace, implying, that they juſtly ſuffered this pu- 
niſhment for diſobeying the laws. Beſides, they 
were denied that reſpect and obſervance which the 
younger ſort were obliged to pay to their elders; 
and therefore no man found fault with what was 
faid to Dercyllidas, though he was an eminent com- 
mander, who coming one day into company, 'a 
young man, inſtead of riſing and making room for 
him, told him, Sir, you muſt not expect that honour 
from me now I am young, which cannot be returned to me 

by a child of yours when Þ am old. 

In their [marriages the hufband carried off the 

' bride by force; and ſhe was never choſen in a ten- 
der age, nor before the was full grown and fit for 
marriage. After this, the who managed the wed- 
ding ſhaved cloſe the hair of the bride, dreſſed her 

up completely i in man's cloaths, and left her upon 
a mattreſs in the dark. Afterwards the bridegroom 
came ſober and compoſed, as having ſupped accor- 
ding to cuſtom at the common table, and entering 
privately into the room where the bride lay, untied 
Fer dle, and carried her to another bed. In a ſhort 
time, he modeſtly retired to his own apartment, and 
flept with his companions as uſual ; and continued 
to paſs both days and nights with them, never vilit- 
ing his bride but with great caution and privacy, 
while ſhe employed all her art in contriving oppor- 
tunities for their meeting without danger of being 
obſerved. In this manner they lived a long time, 
E that * frequently had children by their 
17 WIVES 
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wives before ever they ſaw their faces by day-light. 
Their interviews being thus difficult and rare, ſerved 
not only for a continual exerciſe of their temper- 
ance, but rendered their bodies more healthy and 
fruitful, and kept their paſſion ſtill alive, which 
flags and decays by too eaſy acceſs and long conti- 
nuance with the beloved object; ſo that they al- 
ways parted with regret, and with a ſtrong deſire of 
meeting again. K 740 5 itz 
Having thus eſtabliſhed ſuch a ſtrict regard to 
decency in the marriage- ſtate, he was no leſs care- 
ful to baniſh from it that wild and womanith paſ- 
fion, jealouſy, by making it equally reputable for 
men to impart the uſe of their wives to deſerving 
perſons, as for them to avoid all licentious freedom 
in their own commerce with them; and he laughed 
at thoſe who think the violation of their bed ſuch 
an inſupportable affront, as to revenge it by mur- 
ders and wars. Lycurgus allowed a man who was 
in years, and had a young wife, to recommend 
ſome virtuous handſome young man, that ſhe might 
have a child by him, who might inherit the good 
qualities of ſuch a father; and this child the huſ- 
band might claim as his own. On the other ſide, 
a worthy man who was in love with a married wo- 
man upon the account of her modeſty and the 
beauty of her children, was at liberty to beg of her 
huſband admiſſion to her, that thus by planting in 
a good ſoil, he might raiſe a generous progeny to 
poſſeſs all the valuable qualifications of their pa- 
rents. For Lycurgus was of opinion, that children 
were not ſo much the property of their parents, as 
of the whole commonwealth; and therefore he 
would not have them begot by ordinary men, but 
by thoſe of the beſt endowments both of body and 
mind. And the laws of other nations feemed to 
him very defective and inconſiſtent; he thought it 
abſurd, that men ſhould be at great pains and ex- 
penſe to have their horſes and dogs of the fineſt 
2 breed, 
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breed, while they kept their wives ſhut up from all 
other men, though they themſelves were old, in- 
firm, and.doting ; as if it were not apparent, that 
L the honour or diſhonour of children, (who gene- 
rally derive their good or ill qualities from thoſe 
that beget them), chiefly redounds to their parents, 
and thoſe who have the charge of their education, 
So long as theſe regulations, founded both on phy- 
fical and political reaſons, were obſerved, the wo- 
men were there ſo far from that ſcandalous liberty, 
which hath ſince been objected to them, that they 
knew not what the name of adultery meant, A 
proof of this we have in Geradas, a very ancient 
Spartan, who being aſked by a ſtranger, what pu- 
niſhment their law had appointed for adulterers ? 
anſwered, My friend, there are no adulterers in our 
country : But, replied the ſtranger, Juppoſe there were 
one, how would you puniſh him? he anſwered, that the 
_ offender muſt x a bull with a neck ſo long that he 
might drink of the river Eurotas from the top of Mount 
JTaygetus. The man ſurpriſed at this, faid, Ih, it 7s 
impaſſible to find ſuch a bull Geradas ſmilingly replied, 
It is juſt as rmpoſſible to find an adulterer in Sparta, 
ouch were the regulations with regard to marriage. 
It was not in the power of the father to diſpoſe 
of the child as he thought fit, but he was obliged 
to carry it to the place called Leſche, where ſome of 
the oldeſt men of the tribe were aſſembled; they 
carefully viewed the infant, and if they found it 
luſty an dwell-proportioned, they gave order for 
its education, and allotted to it one of the nine 
thouſand ſhares of land above mentioned for its 
maintenance; but if they found it deformed and 
fickly, they ordered it to be caſt into the place call - 
ed Apothetæ, which was a deep. cavern in the earth 
near the mountain 'T aygetus ; as thinking it nei- 
ther for the good of the child itſelf, nor for the 
ublic intereſt, that it ſhould be brought up, ſince 
nature had denied it the means of happineſs and 
bb : uſefulneſs, 
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uſcfulneſs, by not giving it health nor ſtrength. 
Upon the ſame account the women did not bathe 
the new-born children with water, but with wine, 
to prove the ſtrength of their conſtitution, imagi- 
ning that epileptic and weakly children  prefently 
faint and die upon being thus bathed, and that, on 
the contrary, thoſe of a ſtrong and vigorous habit 
acquire a greater degree of firmneſs by it. Their 
nurſes too were ſo careful and expert, that, without 
uſing ſwaddling-bands, their children were all ſtraight 
and well proportioned ;: and beſides they uſed them 

to eat any ſort of meat, and not to be afraid in the 
dark, or of being alone, and never indulged them 
in crying, fretfulneſs, or ill humour, Upon this 
account Spartan nurſes were often bought by people 
of other countries ; and it is reported, that Amycla 
who ſuckled Alcibiades the Athenian was a Spartan: 
but if he was fortunate in his nurſe, he was not ſo 
in his preceptor; for his guardian Pericles, as Plato 
tells us, choſe for that office one Zopyrus, who was 
nothing better than a common flave. Lycurgus 
would not intruſt the education of the Spartan 
youth to maſters who were bought or hired. | 

Nor was it lawful for the father himſelf to breed 
up the children after his own fancy; but as ſoon 
as they were ſeven years oid, they were to be in- 
rolled in certain companies and clafles, where they 
all lived under the fame order and diſcipline, per- 
Forming their exerciſes and taking their recreations 
in common. Of theſe, he who ſhowed the moſt 
conduct and courage, was made captain; the reſt 
had their eyes always upon him, obeyed his orders, 
and underwent patiently whatſoever puniſhment he 
inflicted: ſo that the whole courſe of their educa- 
tion was one continued exerciſe of a ready and exact 
obedience. The old men too were ſpectators of 
their performances, and often raiſed quarrels a- 
mong them, that they might have an opportunity 
of judging by their behaviour on theſe 1 
. | W 
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ved by them as a father does tue. 
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which of them would afterwards ſhow the moſt cou- 
rage and intrepidity in battle. As for learning, they 
gave them juſt as much as was neceſſary *; their 
chief care was to teach them to be good ſubjects, 
to endure labour, and to conquer their enemies. Lo 
this end, as they grew in years, their exerciſes were 
proportionably increaſed ; their heads were thaved, 
they were accuſtomed to go barefoot, and for the 
moſt part to play naked. | ts 
After they were twelve years old, they were no 
longer allowed to wear double garments, One 
coat ſerved them a whole year: and they were far 
from being neat and cleanly in their perſons, for 
they ſeldom bathed or anointed themſelves ; this e- 


legance was allowed them only upon ſome few par- 


ticular days of the year. Each company lodged to- 
gether upon beds made of reeds, which they ga- 
thered themſelves upon the banks of the Eurotas 
and becauſe their points were ſharp, they were to 
break them off with their hands without a knife: 
in winter, they mingled ſome thiſtle-down with 
their ruſhes; this was thought ſufficient to keep 
them warm, | PET! 
When they were come to this age, every promi- 
ſing and well-diſpoſed youth had a lover , to bear 
him company; the old men too obſerved them 


* That is, as much as was with his children, or a brother 


neceſſary for men that had their with his brethren, I knew bow- 


thoughts wholly bent upon war; ever, adds he, there are many that | 
for which reaſon all the ſciences vill believe nothing of this, nor do | 
were baniſhed from Sparta. They I vonder at it; Fin the unnatural 

had not fo much as a phyſician eve of boys is become ſo common, 

or interpreter, When they had hat in many places it is authoriſed 


occanon for any, they ſent for by the public laws, This judicious 


them from abroad; which made writer ſays it is owing to the cor- 
1 hucydides, ſpeaking of Braſidas, ruption and depravity of other 
fay, He ſpoke well enough for a La- nations, that they will not believe 
cedæ moni an. the Spartans can be touched with 
+ Xenophon. ſays, theſe lovers ſuch a love, and at the ſame time 
ved with thoſe who were belo- preſerve their modeſty and vir- 
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-with more care, coming often to the ſchools to hear 
and ſee them contend either in wit or ſtrength with 
one another: and this they did not for their own 
amuſement, but with as much concern as if they 
were their fathers, or their tutors; ſo that where- 

ever they were, and at all times, they had ſome per- 
ſon preſent to admoniſh and correct them if they 
committed a fault. | EN 

Befides this, there was always one of the beſt 
and ableſt men in the city appointed as a ſuperin- 
tendant over them; he choſe a captain for each 
company, who was always one of the moſt prudent 
and reſolute of thoſe they called Irens, who were 
uſually twenty years old ; thoſe who were about 
eighteen, were called Mellirens. This young man 
therefore was their captain when they fought, and 
their maſter at home, uſing them to wait upon him 
as his ſervants, ſending the oldeſt among them to 
fetch wood, and the younger ones to gather herbs ; 
and theſe they ſtole either out of gardens, or by 
conveying themſelves very cautiouſly and privately 
into the eating-houſes. If they were taken in the 
fact, they were ſeverely whipped for their negli- 
gence and want of dexterity. They ſtole too all o- 
ther meat they could lay their hands on, watching 
all opportunities, when people were aſleep, or more 
careleſs than uſual. If they were caught, they 
were not only puniſhed with whipping, but hun- 
ger too: for their ordinary allowance was but very 
flender; and it was ſo contrived on purpoſe, that, 
being prefled by hunger, they might be forced to 
exerciſe their courage and addrefs. And this was 
the principal deſign of their ſpare diet. But there 
was another ſubordinate intention, which was to 
make them grow tall; for the vital ſpirits not be- 
ing overburdened and opprefied by too great a 
quantity of nouriſhment, (which neceſſarily extends 
itſelf into thickneſs and breadth), do by their na- 
tural lightneſs and activity mount upwards, ſo that 
a PT the 
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the body, while it is pliable and yielding, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily increaſe in length. And this likewiſe is 
thought to give a good ſhape : for the lean and flen- 
der conftitutions of body do more eaſily follow the 
forming hand of nature ; whereas thole which are 
yo * and overfed, are ſtubborn and untractable. 
his we find by experience in women who take 
phyſic whilſt they are with child: for though the 
children be by that means made ſomething leaner, 
and of a leſs fize, yet are they, for the moſt part, more 
delicately ſhaped ; the remaining matter, after the 
ſeparation of the groſſer humours, being more ſup- 
ple and pliable, and more eaſily receiving its pro- 
per form. But whether this be the true reaſon or 
mot, I leave to others to conſider. The Lacedæ- 
monian children were ſo very cautious in their thefts, 
and ſo fearful of being diſcovered, that a youth ha- 
ving ſtolen a young fox, and hid it under his coat, 
ſuffered it to tear out his very bowels with its teeth 
and claws, and ſo died upon the place, rather than 


he would diſcover it. What is practiſed to this very 


/ 


day by the youth of Lacedzmon, is enough to gain 
credit to this ſtory ; for I myſelf have ſeen ſeveral 
of them endure whipping to death at the foot of the 
altar of Diana +, ſurnamed Orthia. FE 


The 


* The Lacedzmonians were ſo 
careful in hindering their youth 
from growing fat, that once in e- 
very ten days they paſſed naked 
in review before the Ephori, who 
chaſtiſed and fined ſuch whoſe 
bodies were not pliant and eaſy, 

+ It was pretended that this 
Diana was the Diana Taurica, 
whoſe ſtatue Oreſtes and Iphige 
nia ſtole and brought to Lacede- 
mon. Whilſt they were offering 
the firlt ſacrifice to her, after they 
had found her, a quarrel aroſe a- 
mong the people aſſembled there 


on that occaſion, and a great deal 


„or. I. 


ſtom was aboliſhed by Lycurgus, 


of blood was ſhed. Upon this the 
oracle was coniulted, and return 
ed for anſwer, Let the altar "of 
the goddeſs be ſprinkled wwith blood 3 
which made them offer to her e- 
very year a man choſen by lot for 
that purpoſe. At length this cu- 


who, ſtill to kcep up to the letter 
of the oracle, ordained that the 
altar ſhould be ſprinkled with the 


blood of ſome of the youth who 


were to be whipt round it. A 
woman preſided at this ſacrifice, 
and. during the whole ceremony 
held in her hands the ſtatue of 
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The Iren, after ſupper, frequently bid one of 
them ſing a ſong: to another he put a queſtion, 
which required a judicious and deliberate anſwer; 
for example, Who was the beſt man in the city? 
What he thought of ſuch an action of ſuch a man? 
This accuſtomed them early to paſs a right judg - 
ment upon perſons and things, and to inform them- 
{ſelves of the abilities or defects of their country- 
men. If they had not an anſwer ready to this que- 
ſtion, What citizen was of good or ill reputation? 
they were looked upon as of a dull and careleſs diſ- 

oſition, and to have little or no ſenſe of virtue and 

onour : beſides this, they were to give a good rea- 
ſon for their anſwer, and in as few words and as 
comprehenſive as might be. He that failed of this, 
or anſwered not to the purpoſe, had his thumb bit 
by the Iren. Sometimes the Iren did this in the 
preſence of the old men and magiſtrates, that the 

might ſee whether he puniſhed them juſtly and in 

due meaſure or not: and though he did amiſs, 
they would not reprove him while the boys were 
preſent, but when they were gone, he himſelf was 
called to an account, and underwent a correction 
too, if he bad run far into either of the extremes of 


indulgence or ſeverity. Rt Fu 
* heir lovers had a ſhare in the young lad's 


honour 


the goddeſs, which was very ſmall 
and light. And yet, if they who 
had the whipping of the children, 
ipared any of them in reſpect of 
their birth, the ſtatue grew fo 
Heavy that the prieſteſs could not 
ſupport it. This Diana was like- 
wiſe called 4 and her feaſt 
Was named gg ν,αννιά, the 
_flagellation, 

* To'the lovers they imputed 
the virtues, or the vices, which 
were obſerved in thoſe they loved 
they commended them if the lads 
Were vutuous, and fined them 


if they were otherwiſe, They 
lkewiſe fined thoſe who had 
not made choice of any favou- 
rite, And here we may obſerve 
Lycurgus did not copy this in- 
ſtitution from the practice ob- 
ſerved in Crete, thinking with- 


out doubt ſuch an example of too 


dangerous a tendency, That ve 
may be the better able to judge of 
his prudence and caution in this 
point, let us ſee what Strabo 
writes concerning this cuſtom of 
the Cretans in his tenth book. 
When any one fell in love with a 
| | youth - 
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honour or diſgrace : and it is ſaid that one of them 
was fined by the magiſtrates, becauſe the lad whom 
he loved cried out effeminately as he was fighting. 
This ſort of love was eſteemed ſo decent and honour- 


able among them, that the moſt virtuous matrons 
would own publicly their paſſion for a modeit and 


beautiful virgin, 


This affeftion produced no riva!- 


ſhip or jealouſy ; on the contrary, thoſe whoſe love 
was fixed upon the ſame perſon were by this means 
united in the ſtricteſt friendſhip, and jointly con- 
ſpired to render the beloved boy as accomplithed as 


poſſible. 


hey taught them alſo in their converſation a 
keen, yet polite and pleaſant kind of wit; with a 
conciſe and comprehenſive manner of expreſſion. 
For Lycurgus, who ordered that a great piece of 
money, as we have already obſerved, ſhould be but 
of an inconſiderable value, on the contrary, would 


youth in Crete, he acquainted 
the youth's friends three or four 
days beforehand, that at ſuch a 
time he intended to run away with 
him. Thoſe friends of his would 
have done a very ſhameful thing, 
had they upon this notice either 
concealed the youth, or hindered 
him from going abroad as uſual. 
This would be to diſgrace him, 
a if they thought him unworthy 
the honour that was going to be 
done to him, The day being 
come, if the lover was of as good 
or better faſhion than the youth, 
they only made a ſhow of reſiſt- 
ance, purſuing him in form till 
he was got to the place where he 
uſed to take his r-paſt; but if he 
was of an inferior condition, they 
forced him from him. The ra- 
viſher, after having made very 
rich preſents to the youth, carried 
him into the country with all his 
friends that had accompanied him ; 


and after they had ſpent two 


months there in hunting and 


feaſting, they all returned into 
the city. Among the other va- 


luable preſents given by the lo- 
ver to his favourite, there was to 


be a warlike habit, a goblet, and 
an ox. The youth ſacrificed the 
ox to Jupiter, and invited all thoſe 
that had accompanied him to an 
entertainment, where he public- 
ly declared wh-ther he was pleafed 
or diſpleaſed with his raviſher, 
who, if he had miſbehaved him- 
ſelf, was by the law to be puniſh- 
ed, and forſaken, 
were in this manner ſtolen away, 
were ever after held in the higheſt 
eſteem, had the firſt places in all 
their aſſemblies, wore the warlike 
habit their lovers had given them, 
and were dignified with the title 
of cleinoi, that is, illi i They 
did not make choice of the moſt 
beautiful for the objects of their 
love, but the moſt valiant and mo- 
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allow no diſcourſe to be current, which did not 
contain in few words a, great deal of uſeful and 
weighty ſenſe ; contriving that children, by a habit 
of long ſilence and meditation, ſhould learn to be 
acute and ſententious in their replies; for the incon- 
tinence of the tongue renders the diſcourſe empty 
and frivolous, juſt as the other ſort of incontinence 
cauſes weakneſs and ſterility in the body. King 
Agis, when an Atheman laughed at their ſhort 
Twords, and ſaid, that the jugglers ſwallowed ſuch upon 
the fiage, anfwered him, And yet ſhort as they are, we 
can give our enemies a home thruſt with them; and in- 
deed I think there is in this conciſe way of fpeaking, 
ſomething which immediately reaches the object 
aimed at, and forcibly ſtrikes the mind of the hear- 
er. Lycurgus himſelf was in his diſcourſe very 
mort and ſententious, if we may judge by what we 
find related of him; as in that anſwer which he 
made to one who adviſed him to eſtabliſh a popular 
government in Lacedæmon. Begin, friend, ſaid he, 
and make a trial of it in thy own family. To another 
who aſked him why he allowed of ſuch mean and 
cheap ſacrifices to the Gods? he replied, that we 
may always have ſomething. to offer to them. Being 
_ aſked, what fort of martial exerciſes or combats - 
he. approved of? he anſwered, All forts, except that 
in which you ftretch out your hands *. Many replies of 
the like force are to be found in the letters which 
he occaſionally wrote to his countrymen. Thus, 
being conſulted how they might beſt oppoſe an in- 
vaſion of their enemies, he returned this anſwer, 
By continuing poor, and one not coveting to have more 
than another, Being conſulted again, whether it 
were requiſite to incloſe the city with\ a wall, he 
ſent them word, That city is well fortified which has 
4 wall of men inflead of brick, But as for theſe let- 
ters, whether they be counterfeit or not, | think it 


* This was the form of demanding quarter in battle. 
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no eaſy matter to determine; but that the Lacedæ- 
monians were indeed enemies to talkativeneſs, the 
following inſtances are a ſufficient proof. King 


197 


Leonidas ſaid to one who was talking to him ſenſi- 


bly enough, but unſeaſonably, Sir, you are imperti- 
nent for ſpeaking in this place ſo much to the purpeſe. 
King Charilaus, the nephew of Lycurgus, being 
aſked why his uncle had made ſo few laws? anſwer- 
ed, To men uf 
blamed Hecatzus the ſophiſt, becauſe being invited 
to the public entertainment, he had not ſpoke one 
word all ſupper- time: Archidamidas anſwered in his 
vindication, He who" can ſpeak well, knows alſo when 


to ſpeak, | 


[| will now give an inſtance or two of their ſatiri- 
cal repartees, which, as I ſaid before, had a fort of 


pleaſantry with them, which rendered them agree- 
able. Demaratus being aſked, by a troubleſome 
importunate fellow, who was the beſt man in Lace- 
demon? anſwered him, He that is leaſt like you. 
Some, in company where Agis was, much extolled 
the exact juſtice of the Eleans, who fat as judges 
at the Olympic games: I it ſuch a great matter, lays 
Agis, F they can do juſtice once in the ſpace of five years 
Theopompus - anſwered a ſtranger, who to make 
his court to him faid, that he was ſo much taken 
notice of for his love to the Lacedæmonians, that 
his countrymen from thence called him Philolacon, 


Li. e. a lover of the Lacedæmonians , that it had been 


more for his honour if they had called him Philopolites, 
Li. e. a lover of his own countrymen]. And Pli- 
ſtonax, the ſon of Pauſanias, when an orator of 
Athens ſaid the Lacedæmonians were an illiterate 
and ignorant people, told him, You ſay true, for we 
only of all the Erecians haue learned none of your ill qua- 
litießs. One aſked Archidamidas, what number of 
men chere was at Sparta? he anſwered, Enough to 

our enemies at a diſtan dad. Fi 
The peculiar as of this people appeared 
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even in their moſt ludicrous expreſſions. For they 
uſed notto throw them out at random, nor ever ut- 
tered any thing which was not founded in good 
{ſenſe and reaſon. For inſtance, one being afked 
to hear a man who exactly counterfeited the voice 
of a nightingale, anſwered, I have heard the nightin= 
gale itſelf. Another upon reading this epitaph, 


Here reft the brave who quench'd tyrannic pride; 
| Victims of Mars, at Selinus they died : 


ſaid, that they deſerved to die; for inſtead. of 
quenching the tyranny, they ſhould have let it barn + 
out. A young man being offered ſome game-cocks 
ſo hardy that they would die upon the place, ſaid, 
that he cared not for cocks that would die hardy, but for 
lach as would live and kill others. Another would by 
no means be carried in a cloſe chariot, as he ſaw 
ſome others were, becauſe, ſaid he, I cannot con- 
venienily riſe in it to pay reſpect to my betters. In ſhort, 
their anſwers were ſo ſententious and pertinent, 
that it has been well obſerved, that the ſtudy of 
wiſdom was more the characteriſtic of a Lacedæ- 
2 than the application to gymnaſtic exer- 
— IROEST | MA Ag Sis 
Nor were they leſs ſtudious of poetry and mu- 
ſic, than they were of gracefulneſs and purity of 
language in their ordinary diſcourſe. And their 
ſongs had ſuch a peculiar fire and ſpirit in them, as 
awakened all the vigour of the mind, urged men 
to action, and inflamed them with an enthuſiaſtic 
ardour. The ſtyle of them was plain and manly, 
the ſubject ſerious and moral: they were utually 
wrote in praiſe of fuch as had died in defence of 
their country, or to reproach: thoſe who would not 
venture their lives in ſo good a cauſe. Ihe former 
they declared happy, and the latter they deſcribed 
as the moſt miſerable of men. In theſe verſes too 
they boaſted of their paſt exploits, or made magni- 
- cent promiſes pf what they would perform atter- 
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wards, in expreſſions ſuitable to their ſeveral ages. 
Of theſe it may not be amiſs to give one example. 
They had three choirs in their ſolemn feſtivals, the 
firſt of the old men, the ſecond of the young men, 
and the laſt of Hare children : the or men began 
thus, 


Me have been young, 2 now: v grown old, 
Hardy in field, in battle bold. 


The young men anſwered them ſinging, 


Me are fo naw: let who dares try, 
Will conquer, of in combat die. 


1 he children came laſt and ſaid, 


IVhatever ye can di ar tell, 
Mi one day will you both excell. 


Indeed; if we attentively conſider their poetical com- 
poſitions, ſome of which are ftill preſerved, and 
the airs which were played on the flute when they 
marched to battle, we ſhall find that * Terpander 
and Pindar had reaſon to ſpeak of muſic and valour 
as allied to each other. Terpander writes. thus of 
the Spartans z FOUL 


Their harmony and valour equal ſbine, | 


And juſtice Joreags her 0 divine. hy 
And Pindar, 


Deep counſels there of reverend age, . 
And youthful valour's ardent rage, 
To guard the ſlate combine. | 
And there the dance, the ſong, the hre, 
Aud feſtal joy and wit 2 . 
And all the graces join. 


80 mat theſe two poets deferibe the 8 as be 


05 He was a very good poet, and till chen had but four. He flou- 
as able a muſician. He added riſhed about a hundred and twen- 
heed ſtrings to the harp, which ty years after Homer, 
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ing no leſs muſical than warlike ; and the Spartan 
poet himſelf confirms it: er Ob Ae) 


PTis leſs to wield the ſword, and hurl the dart, 
Than touch the lyre, and know the muſes art. 


And even before they engaged in battle, * the 
Eing firſt offered ſacrifice to the muſes, probably to 
put his ſoldiers in mind of the manner of their edu 
cation, and of the ſevere judgment that would be 
paſſed upon their actions, and thereby to animate 
them to the performance of ſome great and memo- 
rable exploit. At theſe times the Lacedzmonians. 
abated a little of the ſeverity of their diſcipline in 
favour of their young men, fuffering them to curl 
and perfume their hair, and to have coſtly arms and 
fine cloaths; and were pleafed to ſee their gaiety and 
alacrity on ſuch occafions, reſembling the eagerneſs 
of kery courſers to begin the race. And therefore 
as ſoon as they arrived at manhood, they let their 
hair grow, and took eſpecial care to have it comb- 
ed and dreſſed againſt a day of battle, purſuant to 
a ſaying of their lawgiver, that a large head of hair 


ſet off a good face to more advantage, and render- 


ed the ugly more terrible. 


When they were in the army, their exerciſes were 


generally more moderate, their fare was not ſo hard, 
nor their diſcipline ſo rigorous ; ſo that they were 
the only people in the world to whom. war gave 


*The king who had the com- 
mand of the army, before he 
quitted his palace, in order to put 
himſelf at the head of his troops, 
offered in it a ſacrifice to Jupiter 
the conductor, and the other ce- 
leſtial deities, If the omens were 
favourable, he cauſed « herald to 
take ſome of the fire from off the 
altar, and bear it before the troops 


in their march. When he was 
anived upon the frontier, he then 


n 


offered another ſacrifice to Jupi- 


ter and Minerva. Theſe are the 
only ſacrifices mentioned by Xe- 
nophon, who would not have for- 
got that to the muſes, if it had 
been a rute to offer ſack a one be- 
fore an engagement. Plutarch re- 
peats the ſame thing twice in 
his morals. It is very likely the 
muſes were joined with Miner- 
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repoſe. When their army was drawn up, and the 
enemy near, * the king ſacrificed a goat, command - 
ed the ſoldiers to ſet their garlands upon their heads, 
and the muſicians to play the tune of the hymn to 
Caſtor ; and himſelf advancing forwards, began the 
Pæan, which ſerved for a ſignal to fall on. It was 
at once a ſolemn and terrible fight to ſee them 
march on to the combat cheerfully and ſedately, 
without any diſorder in their ranks, or diſcompo- 
f ſure in their minds, meafuring their ſteps by the 
muſic of their flutes. Men in this temper. were 
not likely to be poſſeſſed with fear, or tranſported 
with fury ; but they proceeded with a deliberate 
valour, and confidence of ſucceſs, as. if ſome divi- 
nity had ſenſibly aſſiſted them. When the king- 
went againſt the enemy, he had always about his 
perſon ſome one who had been crowned in the pu- 
. blic games of Greece. Upon this account a Lace- 
dæmonian refuſed a conſiderable. preſent, which 
was offered to him upon condition that he would 
not come into the liſts at the Olympic games; and 
having with much difficulty thrown. his. antagoniſt, 
ſome of the ſpectators. ſaid to him, Aud now, Lace- 
demonian, what are you the better for yaur victory? he 
anſwered ſiniling, 7 ſhall have the honour to fight by the 
fide of my prince. After they had routed an enemy, 
they purſued him. till they were well aſſured of the 
victory, and then they ſounded a retreat, thinking 
it baſe and unworthy of Grecians to kill men wo 
made no reſiſtance. This conduct did not only - 
ſhow their magnanimity, but had an advantage in 
it too; for the enemy knowing that they killed on- 
ly thoſe who reſiſted, and gave quarter to the reſt, 
enerally thought it their beft way to conſult their 
lafery by flight. Hippias the ſophiſt ſays, + that 
; . are Lycurgus 


oO 


* This was done in imitation + Xenophon is of the fame 
of Hercules, who had performed opinion; for he tells us in his 
the like ſacrifice to Jung. treat-ſe of the Spartan common- 
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Lycurgus himſelf was a very valiant and experienced 
commander. * Philoſtephanus attributes to him 
the firſt diviſion of the cavalry into troops of fifty 
in a ſquare body. But Demetrius Phalereus ſays, 
that he never was concerned in any warlike engage- 
ment, but that he made all his laws in a continued 
peace, And indeed the order for a ceſſation of arms 
during the Olympic games, contrived by him, ſeems 
to prove that he was of a mild and pacific diſpoſi- 
tion. But Hermippus tells us, ſome were of opi- 
nion that he had no communication with Iphitus at 
- Arſt, but coming accidentally as a ſpectator, he 
heard a voice of one behind him, blaming, and 
wondering 'at him that he did not encourage his 
countrymen to refort to fo illuſtrious an afſembly ; 
turning about and ſeeing no man, he concluded it 
was a voice from heaven, and thereupon immedi- 
ately went to Iphitus, and aſſiſted him in ordering 
the ceremonies of that feſtival, which by his means 
were better eſtabliſhed, and rendered more magni- 
ficent than before that time they had been. 
The diſcipline of the Lacedæmonians continued 
ſtill after they were full grown men. No one was 
allowed to live after his own fancy ; but the whole 
city reſembled a great camp, in which every man 
had his ſhare of proviſions, and buſineſs appointed ; 
and their whole courſe of life was that of men, who 
thought they were born not ſo much for themſelves 
as for their country. Therefore if they were com- 


Wealth, that Lycurgus brought the Fc, I know not whether * 


military diſcipline to perfection, 


and that his inventions of that 


kiad were of more uſe than 

of thoſe that had preceded him ; 
and I wonder Plutarch takes no 
notice here of what that hiftorian 
fays concerning the method ob'er- 
ved by Lycargus for ſubſiſting his 
troops, his order of battle, his 
marches, attacks, incampments, 


Hippias the ſophiſt be the ſame 
with Hippias Elienſis, or Hippias 
Erythræus. . 

* He was of Cyrene, and flou- 
riſhed in the time of Ptolemy 
Phiiadelphus. He wrote a hiſtory 


of Epire ; a treatiſe of wonderful 


rivers, another of inventions, 
and a third of the iſles, 


manded 


ful, or to learn it themfelves of thoſe who were 


ſure, which: proceeded from his forbidding them 


_ 


age were not allowed to go into the market-place, 
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manded nothing elſe, they went to ſee the lads per- 


form their exerciſes, to teach them ſomething uſe- 


older. For one of the chief bleſſings Lycurgus pro- 
cured to his people was, the enjoyment of great lei- 


the exerciſe' of any mean and mechanical trade. 
For it was in vain to waſte themſelves with anxiety 
and toil, to heap together riches, which when ob- 
tained were of no value; for the Helots tilled" their 
ground for them, and paid them yearly in kind the 
quantity above mentioned, without any trouble of 
theirs. A certain Lacedzmonian happened to be 
at Athens while the courts of juſtice were fitting 
and hearing that a citizen, who had been fined for 
idleneſs, came home much diſcontented, and at- 
tended by his friends, who were greatly concerned 
for his diſgrace; the Lacedæmonian deſired the 
company to ſhow him the man who was condemned. 
for living like a gentleman: * fo much beneath them 
they eſteemed all mechanical mr and the 
care of heaping up riches. 

Upon the prohibition of gold and flyer all Law 
ſuits ceaſed of courſe; for there was now no ſuch 
thing among them as wealth or poverty, but an e- 
quality in plenty; and as every thing was cheap, 
their wants were eaſily ſupplied. All their time, 
except when they were in the field, was ſpent” in 
dancing, in feaſting, in their exerciſes, and hunt- 
ing-matches, or in places where they met for con- 
verſation. I hoſe who were under thirty years of 


but had the neceſſaries of their family ſupplied by 
the care of their relations and lovers. Nor was it 
for the credit of elderly men to be ſeen often in the 


* Socrates was of a qui” e con- tleman, and in which he might. 
trary opinion, for he thought not exerciſe himſelf towards the 
there was nothing in the arts and ſupplying his own wants, or the 

mechanics unbecoming a gen- necefſitics ot others, 


market- 
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market - place; it was eſteemed more honourable 
for them to frequent the ſchools for exerciſe, and 
places of converſation, where they diſcourſed agree- 
ably, not about money, and matters of common 
traffic; but the great buſineſs of their converſation 
was to praiſe ſome good action which had been per- 
formed, or to cenſure ſome fault which had been 
committed; and this was done with wit and good 
humour, ſo as to reprove and correct without of- 
fending. Nor was Lycurgus himſelf ſullen and au- 
ſtere; on the contrary, Soſibius relates, that it 
was he who dedicated a little ſtatue to the god of 
laughter, and introduced into their common enter- 
tainments and other places of converſation, a ſeaſon- 
able mirth, to make their exerciſe ſpare diet 
reliſh the better. Upon the whole, he bred up his 
citizens in ſuch a manner, that they neither would, 
nor could live by themſelves, but endeavoured to 
unite like fwarms of bees in a cluſter about their 
king, diveſting themſelves of all regard to their pri- 
vate/ intereſts, and being conſtantly actuated by an 
enthuſiaſtic zeal for the intereſt and honour of their 
country. What their ſentiments were, will appear 
by a few of their ſayings. Pædaretus, upon being 
refuſed admittance into the liſt of the + three hun- 
dred, returned home very well pleaſed, ſaying, That 
he rejoiced to find that there vere in Sparta three hundred 
Better men than himſelf, Piſiſtratidas, who was ſent 
with ſome others ambaſſador to the lieutenants of 
the King of Perſia, being aſked by them, I bether 
they came in a public or in a private character? anſwered, 


* Sofibius was a grammarian of dred men the very beſt they could 


Lacedæmon. He wrote a book 
of chronology, and was contem- 
porary with Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus. 

1 Xenophon ſays it was the 
cuſtom for the Ephori to appoint 
three officers, and each of theſe 
three were to pick out an hun- 


find; and it was a point of great 
emulation to be one of theſe 
300; for this, as Plutarch elſe- 
wheie ſays, was the firſt degree 
of honour in the city, It was pro- 
bably this body of men who ac- 
companied Leonidas to Thermo- 
pylæ. | 
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Ir a public character if we obtain our demands; if net, 
in a private one. Argileonis, the mother of Braſi- 
das, aſking ſome ſtrangers who came from Amphi- 
Polis, if her ſon * Braſidas died courageouſſy, and 
as became a Spartan? they praiſed him highly, and 
faid, There is not ſuch another left in Sparta: Do not ſay 
ſo, replied ſhe-; Braſidas indeed was a valiant man, 
but there are ſtill in Sparta many better men than he. 

The ſenate, as I ſaid before, confiſted at firſt of 
thoſe who were Lycurgus's chief aſſiſtants in form- 
ing the government; and the vacancies he ordered 
to be ſupplied out of the beſt and moſt deſerving 
men who were full threeſcore years old. The com- 
petition for this office was the moſt glorious that 
can be imagined : for there the diſpute was not, 
who among the ſwift was ſwifteſt, or ſtrongeſt a- 
mong the ſtrong ; but who-of many wiſe and good 
was the wiſeſt and the beſt ; to whom ſhould be in- 
truſted ever after, as the reward of his merits, the 

power and authority of the whole commonwealth ; 

and in whoſe hands ſhould be depoſited the honour, 

the lives and fortunes of all his countrymen, ' The 

manner of their election was as follows. The peo- 

ple being called together, ſome perſons appointed 

for the purpoſe, were locked up in a room near the 

place of election, which was ſo contrived that th 

could neither ſee nor be ſeen by any, but only hear 

the noiſe of the aſſembly without ; for they decided 

| this, as moſt ether affairs of moment, by the ſhouts 

| of the people. After this, the competitors were 

brought in, not together, but one after another, 

by lot, and paſſed through the aſſembly in order 

without ſpeaking. I hoſe who were locked up had 

writing-tables with them, 'in which they ſet down 
the number of the ſhouts and the loudneſs of them, 


„ Braſidas the Lacedzmonian a towh of Macedonia on the 
general defeated the Athenians in banks of the Strymon, but fell 
a battle fought near Amphipolis, himſclt in the action. 
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without knowing in whoſe favour each of them 
was made, only that it was the firſt, ſecond, or 
third, and ſo in order as they were brought in. 
But he who was found to have the moſt and loud - 
eſt acclamations, was declared duly elected. Up- 
on this he had a garland ſet upon his heed, and 
went in proceſſion to all the temples to give habe 
to the gods: a great number of young men follow-. 
ed him, with loud applauſes, and the women ſung 
verſes in honour of him, extolling him for his paſt 
wile and virtuous courſe of life. As he went round 
the city in this manner, each of his relations offer- 
ed him a repaſt, ſaying, The city honours you with this 
banquet: but he, inſtead. of accepting their invita 
tion, returned to the common table, where he for- 
merly uſed to eat, and was ſerved as before, ex- 
cepting chat now he had a + ſecond meſs allowed 
him, which he ſet by. By that time ſupper was 
ended, all the women who were related to him were 
aſſembled at the hall. door; and-he beckoning to her 
whom the moſt eſteemed, preſented to her the por- 


tion hie had ſaved, ſaying withal, This which: tuns gi- 


uen inn ˙α, iant of the public efteemy- I preſent to you 3 


upon this ſhe was . attended home by the 
reſt of che women. i bs eee bil 
->W ih regard to — Eycurgus wade very 


wit regulations: for, firſt of all, in order to baniſh. 


ſuperſtition, he allowed them to bury their dead 
within che eity t, and to have their tombs near the 
temples, that their youth might be uſed to ſuch 
ſpectacles, and not have any ſuch dreadful menen 
10 Leatt as to aach n cy a corpſe, or 


*% "Dae. a6 „ "kg Acbeult, 


both in the elections and on other 


occaſions, to determine the opi- 


nien of che majority by this me- 
thod; in ſuch a caſe the people 
were ſeparated, and the votes 
counted on each fide, ? 


+ This was the manner of the | 


| SF .: $6 


Eaftern antes 8. Ile . 
reſpect to an any one, and from them 
probably the Grecians took it. 

t Other people generally bu- 
ried them without their walls, and 
long after tool up the cuſtom of 
n them. 


— 
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treading upon a grave, would defile a man. In the 11 
next place, he commanded them to put nothing elſe mx 
into the ground with them; only they wrapt up 1,18 
the body in red cloth, with a few olive leaves = 
He would not ſuffer the names to be infcribed on | 
the tombs, but only of ſuch men who died in war, 
or women who had been employed in ſacred offices. 
The time too appointed for mourning was very 
Fort, for it laſted but eleven days; on the twelfth 
they ſacrificed to Ceres, and put an end to their 0 
mourning. Thus his great care was, that no ſpace 1 
in life ſhould be left vacant. and unimproved; but 
that every circumſtance, and every action ſhould 4 | 
lead to the loye of virtue; and the contempt of vice. | 
Sparta was every where full of good inſtructions 
and examples, which the people having always be- 
fore their eyes from their infancy, could not fail 

o copy, and thus to make a continual progreſs in 
every thing laudable. I his was the reafon Why he 
would not allow all that pleaſed; to travel into fo- 

reign countries, leſt they ſhould bring in —__ 4 
manners and cuſtoms, ſhould imitate thoſe who 
had been. ſpoiled: by ill education, or ſhould learn 
to prefer ſome different form of government. He | 
[likewiſe baniſhed all, ſtrangers from Lacedæmon q 
who could not give a very good reaſon for their | 
coming thither; not becauſe he was afraid, as 1 

Thucydides ſuggeſts, left they ſhauld inform them 1 
ſelves of and imitate his manner of government, . 

or learn any thing which might improve their va - 1 
lour and virtue; but rather leſt they ſhould intro- 
duce ſomething contrary to good manners. For 
ſtrangers bring uſually new ſubjects of diſcourſe 
along with them; theſe produce new opinions, ; 
hence ariſe many ſtrange paſſions and inclinations, 

inconſiſtent wich the eſtabliſhed cuſtoms and form 


1 * lian informs 45 that this und as bad diſtinguiſhed tren 


was not practiſed with regard to ſelves. 1 485 _ valour. ; 
* perſons W but only +. © 
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of government; and therefore he thought it more 
neceſſary to keep out the infection of corrupt man- 
ners, than to prevent the introduction of a peſti- 


lence. 


Hitherto, I for my part can ſee no ſign of in- 
juſtice in the laws of Lyeurgus *, though ſome 


who allow that 


they are well contrived for making 


men good ſoldiers, yet cenſure them as defective in: 


civil juſtice and honeſty. 


Perhaps it was the cryp- 


tia or 'ambuſcade, if this were one of Lycurguss 
inſtitutions, as Ariſtotle ſays. it was, that -· gave Plato 
likewiſe the fame opinion both of the lawgiver and 


his government. 


The thing was this. Ihe ma- 


giſtrates diſpatched from time to time ſome of the 
ableſt of che young men into the country, where 
they diſperſed. themſelves, being armed only with 

their daggers, and taking a little neeeſſary proviſion 
with them, In the day-time they hid themſelves in 
the thickets and clefts, but in the night they iſſued 
out into the highways, and killed all the Helots they 
could light upon: ſometimes they ſet upon them by 
day, as they were at work in the fields, and mur- 
dered the ableſt and ſtouteſt of them. And Thu- 
-cydides; in his hiſtory. of the Peloponneſian war, 


tel 
Plato, in his firſt book de 


 tegitas, Ariſtotle in his ſecond and 
ſe ve th books of politics, and 


- Polybius in the fixth of his hi- 


ſtory, have reproached Lycurgus 


dec auſe his laws were more adapt- 


ed to make men valiant than to 
make them juſt. Plutarch is for 
* juſtifying  Lycurgus againſt the 
_ enſures of thoſe great men, but 
he does. it weakly. The defect 
in Lycurgus's ſcheme did not ap- 
peer preciſely in this or that par- 
ticular law, but ran through the 
whole ſyſtem. It is indeed a 
good thing to render a people 


a, 


Ee » 


arlike; but they ought to be 


la us, that ſuch of them as the Lacedzmonians 


taught at the ſame time, that war 


is never to be undertaken but. 


for the fake of peace, that is, 
they ought to be juſt as well as 

valiant; and for this Lycurgus 
made no manner of proviſion. So 
that his commonwealth ſubſiſted 
no, longer than whilf they had. 
neighbours about them to be ſub-- 
dued ; but when they had brought 


all into ſubjection, life becamg a 


ſort of burden to them, they had 
no reliſh of that repoſe, to whieh 
they had never been accuſtomed, 
and of which they had not the 
teat poten! HHS oo 7 


had 
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Had fingled out for their valour, were crowned ass man 


perſons enfranchiſed, and went about to all the | =? 
temples in token of freedom; but that ſoon after al. 
they all diſappeared on :a ſudden, being about the ' 1 


number of 2000: and no man neither then or 1 
ſince could give an account how they were deſtroy- f 
ed. And Ariſtotle particularly ſays, that the Ephes - 
ri, as ſoon as they entered into their office, uſed to 
declare war againſt them, that they might be mal- - 
ſacred under a-pretence of law. In other reſpeQs.. 
too, the Spartans. dealt with them very hardly 
for they often forced them to drink to exeeſs and 
led them in that condition into their public halls, 
that their children might ſee. what a contemptible 
vice drunkenneſs was. They made them ſing ſuch 
ſongs, and dance ſuch dancès, as were vulgar and 
ridiculous, : forbidding them to meddle with any 
that were liberal and graceful. Upon this account, 
when the T hebans invaded Laconia, and took > - 
great number of. the, Helors prifoners, they could 
by no means perſuade them to ſing the odes of 
Ferpander , Aleman, or. Spendon the Lacedæ- 
monian,., becauſe they ſaid that they were for- 
bidden by their maſters. - So that they ſeem to have 
underftood the difference of ſtates very well, WhO 
faid, that he who was free in Sparta was of alt 
men the moſt free, and he that was a flave there: 
was the greateſt ſlave in the world. But I am 
of opinion, that theſe cuelties began to be exerciſed 
in Sparta long after the time of Lycurgus, name» 
ly, ſoon. after. the great earthquake f; at which 
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© ® Terpander was born at Anj— + "This earthquake happened 
tifla a city..of Leibos, He put in the firſt year of the ſeventy - - 
into verſe the laws of the Lace- eighth Olympiad, when Archida- 
dæmonians. Alcman was 2 lyric. mus, the ſon of Zeuxidamus, was 
poet, a native. of Sardis, and king, the year Socrates was born, 
flouriſhed. about the .twenty-ſe- and about 467 years before the 14 Ss 
venth Olympiad, . Spendon is birth of Chriſt; there periſhed in Ha 
unknown. ©... It above twenty thouſand Spar- z : 
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time the Helots joining with the Meſſenians, laid 
che whole country waſte, and brought the city to 
the greateſt extremity. For I can neuer aſcribe to 
Lycurgus ſo barbarous an act as this of the am- 
buſcade, if one may judge of him by the mildneſs 
and juſtice which appeared in all the reſt of his 
conduct, and which procured him the r 
of the gods themſelves. 

When the principal part of his laws had taken 
fuch deep root in the minds of his countrymen, 
that cuſtom had rendered: them familiar, and the 
commonwealth had acquired ftrength ſufficient to. 
fſupport itſelf; then as the maker of the world (ac- 

cording to Plato) rejoiced when he had finiſhed and 
* in motion this great machine; ſo Lycurgus 

It a wonderful pleaſure in the contemplation 0 f 

che greatneſs and beauty of his political ceconomy, 


every part of which was 


now put in action, and. 


moved on in due order. He then conceived a deſign. 
to make it immortal too, and, as far as human 


wiſdom could effect it, 
changeable to poſterity. 


to deliver it down un- 
To accompliſh this, he 


called an extraordinary aſſembly of all the people, 
and told them that he now thought every thing to- 
lerably well eſtabliſhed, both for the happineſs, and 
virtue of the ſtate ; but that there was one thing 
ſtill behind, of che greateſt importance, which he 
- thought not fit to impart until he had conſulted the 
oracle: in the mean time his deſire was, that they 
would punctually obſerve his laws without the leaſt 
alteration until his return from Delphi; and then 
de would do as the god ſhould direct him. They 
all — 4 and — him to haſten his 


tans. Plates Mentibns it in kis 
hfe of eimon; and Diodorus Si- 
culus, in his eleventh book, gives 
us a deſctiption both of the Lasch 
quake, and * war that age 


fo Le 


it. Host Alian ſays that 
this earthquake was the effect of 
divine vengeance, and a judgment 
on the Spartans for their barbarity 
to the Helots of Tænarus. 


commons, 


SALE * 


about that age 


E * ne wb 


commons, that 


he had eſtabliſhed. This done, he ſet out for 
Delphi. When he came to the oracle, and had 


ſacrificed to Apollo, he aſked him, Whether the laws. 
| be had eſtabliſhed were ſufficient to make 'a city Uirtuons 


and happy? The oracle anſwered, That his laws- 
were excellent, and that the city ſhould continus in the 


higheſt renown, while it objerved the polity of Lycurgus, 


He wrote down the oracle, and ſent it to- Sparta: 
and then, having ſacrificed the ſecond time to Apol- 
lo, and taken leave of his friends and his ſon, he re- 


ſolved that the Spartans ſhould never be releaſed 


from the oath they had taken, but that he would 
there -r put an end to his life, being now- 
in- which life was ſtill agreeable; 
and yet might be quitted without regret; and being 
arrived at the height of happineſs and proſperity. 
He therefore deſtroyed himſelf by a total abſtinence 
from food +... For he thought ſtateſmen and good 
e ene ſerve their country with their laſt 

eath, and that the end of their lives ſhould be no 
more idle and unprofitable than all that went be- 
fore, but make a part in the character of a virtuous 
and active man; and he confidered that his death 
would both be a conſummation. of his own happi» 


neſs, and ſecure to his countrymen thoſe advantages 


which he in his life had obtained for them, ſince 


Ber hall 1 fworn to ee his laws el ** return. 


Nor 


they would during his abſence in- 
violably maintain the form of government which 


et It app ears wi this oulfane, 
that he could not be fo old as Lu- 


cian makes him, for he fays he 


was fourſcore and five years old 
when he died. At that age life 


may be, quitted without regret, 


but it hardly deſerves to be reckon- 
a: agreeable,” 


+ How can it be believed that | 


x man fo prudent in all other re- 
ſpects ſhould put an end to his be- 
ing out of — views, when 


there was no manner of neceflity 
for it? for his abſence would 
have had the ſame effect at Sparta 
with his death. I am very much 
inclined to queſtion the truth of 
this tradition. He is not the only 
great man of whom notorious 
falſehoods have been related. 

t It might be ſaid that this 
oath was binding only to thoſe 
that made it, and that their chil- 
dren were not tied to an obſer» 
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Nor was he deceived in his expectations * : for, by 
the ſtrict obſervance of Lycurgus's laws, Lacedæ- 
mon continued the chief city of all Greece, both 
in reſpect of good government at home, and re- 
0 abroad, for the fpace of five hundred 
years; in all which time there was no alteration 
made during the reign of fourteen kings, from him 
to Apis the ton of Archidamus. As to the creation 
of the Ephori, that proved rather an enforcement 
than a relaxation of the diſcipline of the city; for 
though they were thought to be choſen: in favour 
of the people, in reality they increaſed. the power 
of the ſenate. 
Inwthe reign of Agis money firſt bound a way into 
"HU CEOY and together with it came in the. greedy. 
defire of riches. This was occaſioned by Loſindes, | 
Who bringing in plenty of gold and filver from 
the wars +, although himſelf was above being COre 
rupted by money, filled his country with avarice 
and luxury, and ſubverted the laws and inſtitutions 
of: FiLycurgus. 98 long as they. were. adhered to, 


Alice of ibs bst "OE RS 


tinue in force no longer than du- 
ring that generation. But Lycur- 


gus thought that the obligation 


Ne trampled upon; OY 
ta had recourſe to the king gf 
Perſia, and that was the cauſe of 
her<downfal; - 


was. perpetual, and extended top + When Lyſander had taken 


the remoteſt poſterity. 
Plutarch attributes the du- 
ration of Lycurgus's inſtitution to 


the oath taken b the Lacedæmo- * 


vians; but I think he is miſtaken, 
It is rather owing to this, that the 
Spartans for a. long time had no 
wars but in Peloponnefus, For as 
ſcon as their thirſt of empire.had 
inſpired. them with a deſign of 
having naval forces, and enter- 
taining foreign. troops, and there 
was a neceſſity of foreign money 
to pay them, then their oath was 
of no effect; they did net ſo much 
as remember any ſuch had ever 


AY S- then were the laws 


Athens, he carried. into Sparta a 
great many rich ſpoils, and 370 
talents of filver, Xenoph, lib. 2. 
This-had a very pernicious-conſes 
quence; for all the Greek hiſto. 
rians agree, that from this time 
Sparta began to decline x and this 
is: what Ariſtotle means, when, in 
his ſeventh book of politics, he 
"ſays, that Lycurgus committed a 
fatal overfight when he ſuited all 
his laws to War only, and victory, 
the ill effects of which had been 
not long before ſufficiently expes 
rienced. He means the difarders, 


which were the conſequence of 


che 
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Sparta ſupported itfelf ſo lang, be 
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the 048 order and government vhich prevailed in 
Sparta, reſembled more the virtuous diſcipline of 
ſome ſevere philoſopher, than the political regulas 
tions of a commonwealth; "And as the poets feign 

of Hercules, that with his lion's fkin.andhis club he 


vent through the world, puniſhing lawleſs and cruel 


tyrants, ſo may it be faid of the Lacedæmonians, 
that with a piece of parchment * and a coarſe coat 
they gained ſuch power and influence, that Greece 
willingly ſubmitted to their authority; they deſtroy- 
ed tyranny and uſurpation; they put an end to 
wars, and compoſed civil diffenſions, and that fre- 
quentiy without taking arms, but merely by ſend-- 
ing a ſingle ambaſſador, about whom the people 


ſwarmed like bees about their king, and were im- 


mediately reduced to order: ſo: eminent for good: 
government and exact juſtice was this illuſtrious 
commonwealth. And therefore I wonder at thoſs 
who ſay, that the Spartans knew how to obey, but 
not how to govern, and who approve the 2 
of King Theopompus, who, when one ſaid 

cauſe their — 
4 command well; anſwered, Nay, rather | becauſe 
the people know ſo well how to obey, For men will not 


bear ſubjection to thoſe who are unworthy to ch 


mand. The prince's on virtues: muſt; inſure 
obedience of his ſubjects; for a good leader will 


always be readily followed. And as the deſign of 
horſemanſhip is to fender horſes tame and tract: 


able, n n art af Sener terminates in Poorut Ro 


* This was db ke: calle? The ad pb daten-, 
the Scytale, which was a long nar- actly of the ſame ſige, to which 
row ſlip of 1 leather, or parchment, he applied the parchment in the 


which they wound about a ſtaff 


in ſo regular à manner that every 
part of it Was covered. Upon 


this they wrote their orders, and 


when they had done they un- 


wound it, and ſent, it to the ge- 2 were ay 1 r « 
neral, to whom it was directed. 7 
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ſame manner it had been done to 
the other, and by that means 


found out, the. connection, and the 


relation the characters had one to 
the other; till he had done this, 
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ring dhe ready ſubmiſſion of the governed; But 
fuch was the conduct of the Lacedæmonians, that 
| ple did not only endure, but even deſired to be 
their ſubjects. For they did not uſe to petition. 
them for ſhips, or money, or a ſupply of armed 
men, but only for a Spartan commander; and ha- 
ving obtained. one, | uſed. him. with honour and re- 

Thus the Sicilians behaved to Gylippus, the 
Chalchlians to Braſidas, and all the Afiatic Greeks 
to Lyſander, Ageſilaus, and Callicratidas; eſteem- 
ing them the moderators, reconcilers, and. reform» 
ers of thoſe princes-and nations to whom they were 
ſent, and looking upon Sparta herſelf as the perfect. 
model of good manners and wiſe government. And 
to this Stratonicus pleaſantly. alluded, when in mer-- 
riment he pretended to make a law, that the Athe- 
nians ſhould manage religious ceremonies and pro- 
ceflions, the Eleans ſhould preſide at the Olympic 
games, as being beſt killed in matters of this: na- 
ture, and that if either of them did amiſs, the La- 
dedemonians ſhould be well beaten *. This was a 
jocoſc expreſſion; but Antiſthenes, one of the ſcho- 
dars of Socrates, ſaid more ſeriouſſy of the I he- 
bans, who were very much elated by their victory 
ar Leuctra, That: they labhed like Aan who were: 
prov of having: beaten: therr maſter. 

However it was not the main deſign of Lies, 
that this city ſhould govern. a great many others; he 
thought that the happineſs of a kingdom, as of a 

rivate man, conſiſted in the exerciſe of virtue, and 
the eſtabliſhment of internal tranquillity and order. 
J herefore his principal aim was.to.inſpire his people 
wth generous. ſentiments, and teach them to mode- 


| At firſt ſight one would think cedæmonians for their cuſtom of 
8 ſhould have ſaid, the puniſhing, or fining the maſters. 
Lacedzmonians were to have the or lovers of the youth that had 
correcting of - thoſe that had been done amiſs, and at the ſame time. 
faulty; but the ſaying is more. implies, that Sparta was miſtreſs Z 
pointed when turned the other of ew 9 _ e 
way. Thercin he rallics the La- 


* ; rate 


9 2 . 


2 their deſires, and by theſe means to ſecure the 
continuance of the republic. And all good writers 


on politics, as Plato, Diogenes, Zeno, and ſeveral 
others, have taken Lycurgus for their model. But 


theſe great men left only ineffectual ſchemes, and 
mere words behind them; whereas Lycurgus, with- 
out writing any thing, did actually put in execution 
ſuch a plan of govermaent as has never ſince been 
equalled; and has given an undeniable proof, that 
the perfect wife man was not ſo mere a notion as 


ſome have thought; for he has produced a whole 


nations of philoſophers, and therefore deſerves to 
be preferred to all other lawgivers of Greece ; 
and notwithſtanding there is ſtill extant a temple in 
which ſacrifice is offered annually to Lycurgus as 
to a god, yet Ariſtotle was of opinion that he de- 
ſerved greater -honours than were paid to him'by 
the Spartans. 

It is e chat when Urls bones were brought 
to Sparta, his tomb was ſtruck with lightning; an 
accident which befel no eminent perſon but him- 
ſelf and Euripides, who was buried at Arethuſa a 
city of Macedon; and the admirers of Euripides 


may allege this as a ſtrong teſtimony in his favour, 


that he had in this reſpect the ſame fate with that 
excellent man and favourite of the 
ſay Lycurgus died in the city of Cirrha, but Apol- 
lothemis ſays he died after he was brought to Elis; 
Tun Ana Ariſtoxenus t, that he ended his days 


* "es; ad Plato differ i in and orivate life, was wiſe, modeſt, 


gods +. Some 


this from Plutarch. Even Poly- 
bius, ſo great an admirer as he 


was of the Spartan government, 


which he preferred to all others, 
confeſſes that it was defective in 
this, that temperance and mode- 
ration were not obſerved in the 
public, but in the particular prac- 
tice of private men, Every Spar- 
tan conſidered in his own perſon, 


and prudent, but when taken col- 


leQively they were a people full 


of avarice and ambition, 

+ For Euripides was accuſed of 
Atheiſm, 

1 He was a diſciple of  Ari- 
ſtotle. He wrote the lives of the 
-philoſophers, and many other 


works. There are extant three 


books of his on mufic, 


in 
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in Crete. Ariſtoxenus further ſays, that nis tomb 
is ſhown by the Cretans in Pergamia near the great 
road. It is faid that he left but one ſon, named 
Antiorus, who dying without iſſue, the race was ex- 
tint, His relations and friends for a long time 
after held an annual aſſembly in commemoration 
of him, and the days of their meeting were called 
Heurgidet. Ariſtocrates, the fon of Hipparchus, 
fays, that he died in Crete, and that the perſons 
where he lodged, when they had burned his body, 

caſt the aſhes into the ſea, which was what he him- 


ſelf had defired, fearing, that, if his remains ſhould 


þe tranſported to Lacedzmon, the people might 

pretend. to be. releaſed from their oath, and make 
innovations in the government. lait 

fy EPA . 
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NUMA POMPILIUS.: 


"T\Here is likewiſe a great diverſity amongſt hi- 
ſtorians concerning che time in which Numa 
Pompilius reigned; though ſome families ſeem to 
trace their genealogy up to him with great accuracy. 
However a certain writer called Ciadius, in a book 
entitled, The chronology of paſt times, avers, that the 
ancient regiſters of Rome. were loſt when that city 
was ſacked by the Gauls, and that thoſe which are. 
now extant, are counterfeited by the flatterers of 
ſome great men, who were reſolved at any rate ta, 
have their pedigree derived from ſome ancient and 
noble lineage, though in reality that family has no, 
relation to them. Some ſay, that Numa was a 
' ſcholar of Pythagoras; but others affirm, that he 
vas quite unacquainted with the Grecian learning; 
and that he was either capable by his natural diſpo- 
fition and abilities to make great attainments in 
virtue, or if he received any aſſiſtance, chat his 
improvement was owing to ſome Barbarian philoſo- 
pher of greater merit than Pythagoras. Some af- 
firm alſo, that Pythagoras the Samian was not con- 
temporary with Numa, but lived about five ages af- 
ter him *“; but that there was another Pythagoras, 
5 | TV 
Every age or gene ation cor ſiſted of chirty years. : Pythagoras re- 
_ - moved into Icaly in the reign of tie elder Ta: quin, and in the fifty- 
Vor, I. T 
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a native of Sparta, who won the prize at the Olym- 
pic race, in the ſixteenth Olympiad, in the third 
year of which Olympiad Numa was choſen king; 
and that he, in his travels through Italy, became 
acquainted with Numa, and aſſiſted him in regu- 
lating the government ; and that it was by the ad- 
vice of this Pythagoras that ſo many of the Spartan 
laws and cuſtoms were introduced amongſt the Ro- 8 
mans. But this might be, becauſe Numa was de- 1 
ſeended from the Sabins * „who ſay that they are a 
colony of the Lacedzmonians. However, it is a | 
difficult matter to adjuſt the times exactly, eſpe- i 
cially ſuch as are diſtinguiſhed by the names * 
the es who were [conquerors at the Ol 
games. The lift of theſe was, as it is ſaid, dublin 
ed a long time after by Hippias of Elis 4, who 
grounds it upon no ſufficient authority. But what 
we have collected moſt remarkable concerning Nu- 
ma we ſhall deliver, beginning from that. point of 
? time which is moſt ſuitable to our purpoſe, 
In the thirty-ſeventh year from the foundation 
| of Rome, on the ſeventh day of the month of July, 
| (which day is ſtill called the caprotine nones), Romulus 
was offering a public ſacrifice at the Goats-Marſh, in 
; 8 of the ſenate and moſt of the people of 
e, when ſuddenly there aroſe a furious tem- 
peſt, the air was darkened with black clouds, which 
burſting upon the earth with a violent hurricane, 
ſo terrified the people that they fled in great con- 


= firſt Olympiad ; Numa was choſen king the third year of the ſixteenth. 
—= So that there were thirty-four Olymp a is, that is, 136 years, between 
| Numa's election and Pythagoras's arrival in Italy; which 136 years 
= contain four generations and an half. And this agrees with the com- 
| putation of Dionyſius of Haltgarnafus, who ſays, that Numa reigned 
| four generations complete hefore Pythagoras: and, in contradiction to 
thoſe who aſſerted, that Numa was ſtudying under that philoſopher at 
3 Crotona when he was called to the crown, he adds, "that Crotona was 
1 not built till four yeats after his election. | 
| a Vid p. 8 
| + Hippias of Elis was a phy oſopher a 90% Fe was contem- 
= 4 N T4 | 
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fuſion. In this whirlwind Romulus diſappeared, 
his body having never ſince been found either living 
or dead. This accident raiſed ftrong ſuſpicions 
againſt” the ſenate; and a report was fpread, that 
they having long been weary of monarchical govern- 
ment, had murdered the king, with a defign to ſeize 
the power into their own hands; and this was the 
more probable, becauſe his late behaviour to the ſe- 
nate had ſeemed too imperious and ſevere, But 
they found means to remove this ſuſpicion, by or- 
daining divine honours to be paid to Romulus as to 
one not dead, but tranſlated to a more exalted ſtate. 
And this was confirmed by the teſtimony. of Procu- 
lus, a noble perſon, who fwore that he ſaw Romu- 
tas aſcend to heaven completely armed, and heard 
his voice commanding that they ſhould hereafter 
call him Quirinus. | 

Beſides this commotion there aroſe another, in 
which the city was greatly divided about the elec- 
tion of a king. For the firſt citizens and the new 
inhabitants were not yet perfectly united, but there 
. were various factions amongſt the commonalty, 
and jealouſies and emulations amongſt the ſenators. 
All agreed that it was neceffary to have a king, yet 
what perfon, or of which of the two nations he 
| Should: be, was" {till a great diſpute. For thoſe who. 
bad been builders of the city with Romulus, would 
by no means conſent that the Sabins, to whom th 
chad yielded a ſhare of their lands and dwellings, 
ſhould rule over thoſe whb'entertained them. On 
the other fide, the Sabins had a reaſonable plea, 
when they alleged, that at Fatius's death they had 
peaceably ſubmitted to Romulus, ſo that now their 
turn was come to have a king choſen out of their 
own nation; nor did they eſteem themſelves infe- 
ior to the Romans, nor to have contributed lets 
than they to the increaſe of Rome, which, without 
their numbers and aſſociation, could never have 
merited the name of a 8 , 
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This was the ground of their diſcord; but leſt 
the unſettled ſtate of the government ſhould pro- 
duce a general confuſion, it was determined by the 
ſenators, who were an hundred and fifty in num- 
ber *, that each of them ſhould interchangeably 
execute the office of ſupreme magiſtrate, with all 
the enſigns of the regal power, offer the ſolemn ſa- 
crifices, and diſpatch judicial cauſes. for the ſpace 
of fix hours by day, and ſix by night. This equal 
diſtribution was looked upon as well contrived in 
point of equality among the ſenators ; and the vi- 
ciflitude of power ſeemed likely to prevent the en 

of the common people, when they could behold 
one elevated to the degree of a king, levelled in the 
ſame day and ſame night to the private condition of 
a ſubject. I his form of government was termed 
by the Romans interregnum. But, notwithſtanding 
this moderate and equitable partition of the ſupreme 
power, they could not eſcape the cenſure and cla- 
mours of the vulgar, as if they were changing the 
form of the government into an oligarchy, and de- 
figned to keep the power always in their own hands, 
without ever chuſing a king. But at length both 
parties came to this concluſion, that the one ſhould 
chufe a king out of the body of the other. I his 
was eſteemed the beſt expedient to reconcile the 


According to Plutarch's account in the life of Romulus, the num- 
der of the ſenators was 200. But Dionyſſus informs us, that authors 
differ in this particular; ſome ſaying, that 100 ſenators were added to 
the original number upon the union of the Sabins with the Romans; 
others, that there were only fifty added. As Plutarch wrote theſe 
res at different times, he might unawares follow both theſe incon- 
_iftent accounts. Livy indeed makes no mention at all of this ad- 

dition to the ſenate ; and when he ſpeaks of the interregnum, ſays, that 

the government was adminiſtered by the 100 ſenators, And accord- 
ing to him they diſtributed the authority among them in the following 
manner: © The whole body being divided into ten claſſes, each. claſs 

preſided for the ſpace of five days, tho only one perſon. at a time 
Was allowed to carry the enſigns of roy . This may perhaps be 
reconciled with Plutarch's account of e ſenator's governing for 


twelve hours. But Dionyſius differs very widely; for he ſays, that each 
ſenator held the government for ave days, 1 | 
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contending factions; and it would: have · this e ect 
beſides, that the prince who ſhould be choſen 
would have an equal affection for both parties, the | 1 
one as his electors, and the other as his kindred and 1 
countrymen. In purſuance of this agreement, the 
Sabins remitted the choice to the Romans, who pre- 
ferred a Sabin king elected by themſelves, to a Ro- 
man king elected by the Sabins.. After ſome deli- 
beration, Numa Pompilius, a Sabin, was: elected; 
a perſon ſo celebrated for his virtue, though he was 
not one of thoſe who came to reſide at Rome, that 


he was no ſooner nominated than accepted with 
applaute and: acclamation, by the Sabins, who ex- = 


prefled more joy at the choice than even the Ro- 
mans themſelves. 
The election being made pablis *, 5 princi- 
pal men of both parties were deputed to acquaint 
im with their determination, and entreat him to 
accept the government. Numa reſided at a con- 
ſiderable city of the Sabins called Cures, whence the 
Romans and: Sabins after their union were called 
Quirites. He was the ſon of Pomponius, an illuſtrious 
perſon, and was the youngeſt of four brothers. It 
ſeems to have happened. by. the peculiar direction of 
the gods, that he was. born on the twenty-firſt of 
April, the day on which the foundation of Rome 
was laid by Romulus. His mind was by nature 
happily formed for virtue, and had been beſides 
farther improved by learning, by the exerciſe of 
ience, and the ſtudies. of. philoſophy, by which 

e had utterly extirpated not urs all ſuch paſſions - 
as are univerſally eſteemed vile and mean, but 
even thoſe violent and rapacious diſpoſitions which 
were eſteemed honourable amongſt the barbarous 
nations; being perſuaded. that there was no true 
fortitude but that which ſubdued the - paſſions; . 
For the n was made by the ſenate only. They firſt propo- 


| ſed that the choice ſhould be made by the people, who, in return for this - 
0 of reſpect, ſubmitted the determination entirely to the ſenate. 
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and reduced them under the reſtraints of reaſon. 
Upon this account, he baniſhed all luxury and 


 4plendour-from his on houſe; and offered his aſ- 


Hitance to any citizen or ſtranger that applied to: 
him, acting as an upright judge or faithful coun- 
4ellor.. He employed his leiſure hours, not in the 
purſuit of pleaſure, or wealth, but in the worſhip 
of the immortal gods, and in the rational contem - 
plation af their divine power and nature. His 
name grew ſo very famous, that Tatius, who was: 
Romulus's aſſociate in the kingdom of Rome, choſe 


to make him his ſon-in-law, beſtowing upon him 


his only daughter Tatia. But he was not ſo elated 
with this marriage as to deſire to live with his fa- 
ther - in- la ãw- at Rome; he rather choſe: to remain 

With the Sabins, and cherifh his own father in his. 
old age. Tatia likewiſe preferred the private con- 
dition of her huſband before the honours and 
ſplendour ſhe might have enjoyed in her father's. 
tourt. After ſhe had been married thirteen years. 
me died; and then Numa, leaving the city, betook 
kunſelf to a country-life, and in a ſolitary manner 
frequented the groves and fields conſecrated to the 
gods, making his uſual abode in deſert places. 
And from this chiefly that ſtory about the goddeſs. 
had its original, which was, that Numa did not re- 
tire from ſociety. out of any melancholy or diſor - 
der of mind, but becauſe, being a favourite of 
heaven; he enjoyed a more ſublime converſation, 
and had been honoured with the love of the goddeſs 
Egeria, by frequent converſe with whom he had 


' attained a more than human knowledge in ſacred 


and divine ſubjects. This ſtory evidently reſembles 


*thoſe very ancient fables which the Phrygians re- 


count of Athys, the Bithynians of Herodatus; and 
the Arcadians of Endymion *. And many others. 


The ſtories of Athys and Endymion are well known, the former 
of whom was loved by Cybcle, and the latter by Die na; but I believe 
there is no Where elſe any mention made of this Herodotus 
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have by paſt ages been believed to be peculiarly fa- 
voured and beloved of the gods. Nor is it improbable, 
that God, who places not his affection on horſes, or 


birds, but on mankind, ſhould be pleaſed to dwell. 


with Glick as are eminently virtuous, and not diſdain 
to converſe with the wiſe and good; though it be 
altogether irrational to believe, that any god or de- 
mon is capable of a ſenſual love for human bodily: 
form or beauty. And yet the 1 make 2 
diſtinction which ſeems not very abſurd ;. they ſup- 
poſe that a divine ſpirit may pofibly approach a 
woman, and produce in her the principles of gene- 
ration; but, on the other ſide, that it is impoſſible 
for a man to have any ſuch intercourſe with a god- 
deſs: but at the ſame time they do not conſider 
that there can be no mixture without a. mutual 
communication. However, it is certainly reaſon- 
able to ſuppoſe, that the gods have an affection for 
men, and upon this account may be ſaid to love 
them; and this love expreſſes itſelf in a particular 
care to improve their virtue and good diſpoſitions. 
And therefore it was no abſurd fiction, that Phor- 
bas“, Hyacinthus, and Admetus were beloved b: 

Apollo ; or that Hippolytus the Sicyonian was > 
much in his favour; that as often as he ſailed from 


Sicyon to Cirrha, the god rejoiced, and inſpired 


the . per propheteſs with theſe xenlcs.: 2 


* Phorbas was the ſon of Triopas, king of Argos, He delivered 
the Rhodians from a. prodigious number of ſexpents-that infeſted the 


iſland, eſpecially from a furious dragon, that had devoured a great 


many. people. As he was higbly beloved by Apollo, he was after his 
death placed in the heavens, together with the dragon he had de- 
ſtro ed. 

PR was the ſon of Amyclas, founder of the city of Amy- 
clz, near Sparta, He was beloved by Apollo and Zephyrus, and was 
killed in a fit of jealouſy by the latter, who cauſed a quoit thrown 
by Apollo to fall upon him. He was changed into a flower 12 

rs his on name. 


Admetus wag! the ſou 4 Pheras, hangs of a bY is ſaid chat 


Apollo was „his ſhepherd, | 
Naw 
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| Moo l Hippolhytus returns once mores 
= Conduct him. ſafe ye winds. from ſhore id ſhore,. 


It is reported alſo, that Pan became enamoured of” 
| Pindar and his verſes *, and that a deity honoured. 
= Heſiod and Archilochus after they were dead, on 

= . account of tie OcbT +.. It is faid alfo, that while 

Sophocles lived, ÆAſculapius was entertained by him, 
of which there are many proofs remaining |; and 

that after his death, another deny | procured him 

| burial. Wherefore, if any credit may be given to. 
theſe particular inſtances, why ſhould we judge it 


It is ſaid that Pindar. once heard the god Pan ſinging one of his 
* : + FETE>. 1 Bs © = 6 
F As for Hefiod, the following hiſtory of him is that ta which Plu- 
tarch, without doubt, alludes- After the death of this poet, who. 
was buried in ÆEtolia, in the territory of Naupactus, at the entrance 
into the. gulf of Corinth, the Orchomenians, a people of Bœotia, 
being terrably afflited with a plague, ſent to the oracle at. Delphi 
for a remedy againſt ſo grievous a calamity, The prietteſs, returned 
tor anſwer, that the peſtile:ce.was not to ceaſe till they had removed 
the bones of the poet Heſiod into their country, and that a crow. 
ſhould conduct them to the place where they were interred; as ſoon . 
as they had paid obedience to the oracle, the plague ceaſed. As for 
Archilochus, he was honoured after his death in the following manner. 
Having been flain in fight by a ſoldier of Naxus, the firſt time after“ 
Wards when that ſoldier: went to preſent himſelf in the temple of 


— 


Delphi, the prieſteſs, forbid, him the place, becauſe: he had killed. 
:a man conſecrated, to the Muſes. He would fain have juſtified 
"himſelf to the prieſteſs, and appeaſed the deity by prayer; but he 
was commanded by the oracle te. go immediately into che houfe_of 
one Tettix, near the promontory of Tænarus, and there, by his liba- 
tions and ſacrifices, appeaſe the manes of Archilochus. 
I It does not appear to me what thoſe Proofs Were, which. were 
extant in the days of Plutarch; perbaps they might be ſome inſcrip- 
rf ee deity was Bacchus, and this is the ftory, Whilſt 
Lyfander was carrying on the fiege of Athens, he had poſſeſſed himſelf 
of the fort of Decelæa, where was the ſepulchre of Sophocles's an- 
ceſtors. The poet died during the ſiege, and they could not bury 
him in that ſepulchre, becanſe it was in the hands of the ene- 
"my. Bacchus appcarcd in a dream to Lyſander, and commanded him 
to ſuffer the new Syren juſt dead at Athens to be buried in Decelæa. 
4 „At firſt Lyſander flighted the apparition, whereupon Bacchus ap- 
pearcd to him a fecond time; and-Lyſander having learned from a de- 
roy that Sophocles was dead, he ſuffered the Athenians to bury him, 
and honoured the funeral with his preſence. | 
| | mcongruous, 


** 


incongruous, chat a like ſpirit of the gods ſhould 
inſpire Zaleucus, Minos, Zoroaſter, Lycurgus, 
Numa, or many others who were legiſlators, go: 


vernors, or founders of commonwealths ? .' Nay, 


what if we ſhould ſuppoſe that the gods make it 
a ſerious buſineſs to inſpire ſuch men with great 
and noble deſigns, and that if they ever converſe 
with poets and muſicians, they do it merely to di- 


vert themſelves? But if any man be of another opi- 
nion, as Bacchylides “ ſays, The way is broad enough; 
for there is no abſurdity in that other account which 


ſome give of the proceedings of Lycurgus and Nu- 
ma, and other famous men; that being to manage 


the untractable and - perverſe diſpoſition of the 
multitude, and deſigning to introduce great innova- 


tions in their political eſtabliſhment, they pretend- 
ed a divine authority for what they did, entirely 


from a regard to the welfare of thoſe who were 
thus to be deceived into their own happineſs. - 


Numa was about forty years of age when the 
ambaſſadors came from Rome to make him an 
offer of the kingdom, I he ſpeakers were Proculus 


and Veleſus, two perſons of ſuch eminence, that 


it was thought, ſome time before, the people would 
have choſen one of them for king; the party of 
Romulus being zealous for Proculus, and the Tatian 
faction for Veleſus. Their ſpeech was very ſhort, 
as they ſuppoſed that Numa would gladly embrace 
the offer which was made him. But it was no y 

E 


matter to perſuade him: they were forced to u 


many arguments and entreaties to induce him to 
leave his quiet and retired life, and to accept the 
government of a city, which owed both its original 


and increaſe to war. Wherefore, in preſence of 
his father, and Martius one of his kinſmen, he 


anſwered in this manner: Every alteration of a mans 


life is dangerous to him; but it is madneſs for one that 


* He was a Lyric poet of Ceos, and rephew of Simonides. 143 
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neither wants the conveniencies of life, nor has any diſa- 
greeable' circumſtances attending his condition, to change 
that plan of life to which he has been long accuſtomed, 
which if it has bas no other advantage, yet as it is ſure 
and certain, muſt be preferable td that which is doubtful 
and unknown. But the difficulties of this government are 


- even beyond an uncertainty,-if we may judge by what be- 


Fel Romulus, who did not eſcape the ſuſpicion of having 
plotted againſt the life of bis colleague Tatius ; nor was 
The ſenate free from a like ſuſpicion of having treaſon- 
ably murdered Romulus. And yet he is eſteemed by every 
one to baue ſprung from ' the gods, and to have been 


nurſed and preſerved after a miraculous manner in his 


#rfancy. But as for me, I am only of mortal race, and 
have *. "nurſed and educated by perſons well known a- 
mong you. 'y diſpoſitrons are theſe ; an extraordinary 
40% of retirement, and of fuch fludies as are inconſiſtent 
eonth buſineſs and action; a ſtrong deep- rooted love of 
Peace, which has always grown up with me; ard a de- 
light in the ſociety f ſuch men as aſſemble only for the 
#vorſbip of the gods, or for the ſake of friendly conver ſa- 
tion, and employ the reſt of their time in tilling their 
ground and feeding their cattle. © Theſe are the beſt parts 


of "my charatter ; and they are all ſuch as render a man 


very unfit to teien. Whereas Romulus, 'perhaps, may 
Bade left-you, oh Romans ! engaged in unavoidable wars ; 
# ſupport which,” your ſtate requires an active and vigo- 
rous king.” Beſides, your people have been long accnſtom- 
ed to arms, and are elated by ſucceſs; ſo that their ambi- 
tien of increaſing 9 and extending their conqueſls 
# apparent to all. And therefore, beſide other confidera- 


tions, that prince avould render himſelf ridiculous, wha, 


Mouuld go about to inculcate the worſhip of the gods, and 
teach am high reverence for juſtice, and a deteſtation of 
violence and war, to'a city which rather requires a mar- 
tial captain than a peaceable king. 
The Romans, upon this: refuſal, were the more 
urgent with him, beſeeching him that he would not 
ſuffer them to relapſe into their former ſedition and 
| civil 


| "a 


„ . 
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civil diſcord; there being no perſon in whom both 
parties could agree but himſelf. And at length his 


father, and Martius, taking him aſide, perſuaded 
him to accept ſo noble and divine a gift. Though, 
ſaid they, - you neither dgſire riches, as being content with 


your own fortune, nor court the ſplendid fame of autho- 


rity and ;power, as having already the more valuable 
fame of virtue; yet you will conſider that government it- 


felf is truly a ſervice of the Gods, who now call forth to 


action your. native wiſdom and juſtice, and will no longer 
ſuffer theſe noble qualities to lie unemployed and uſeleſs to 
mankind. And therefore' you ougyt. by no means to decline 
the government, which affords a wiſe man ſo large a field 
far great and honourable actions; in which the worſhip 
of the gods may be performed with more ſolemnity, and 
mens minds receive a new' turn, and be rendered more 
ſubmiſſiue to the rules of religion by the example and au- 
thority f their prince. Even theſe very Romans ſhowed 
à great affeftion to Tatius, theugh\a foreigner 5 and the. 
memory of Romulus is ſo precious to them, that, fince his de- 


ceaſe, they have voted divine honours to be paid to him. 


And who knows, but that this people being victorious, 

may noto think they have had enough of war; and that 
being ſatiatæd with the trophies and ſpoils they haue acqui= 
red, they may wiſh for a juſt and pacific prince to eſtabliſh 
good order and tranquillity in the late? But ſhould their 
mad, impetuous deſire of war fill continue, were it nat 
better that the reins ſhould be held by ſuch a moderating 
hand, as is able to divert the fury another way ?- and that 
you ſhould unite both. your . own native country, and the 
whole Sabin nation, in the ſtrifte/t bonds of love and 
friendſhip with jo flauriſhing and 4 ys a city? Theſe 
perſuaſions were ſtrengthened by ſeveral auſpicious 
omens, and by the zeal of his own citizens, who, 
as ſoon as they heard the meſſage that was ſent from 
Rome, conjured him to accept the offer; being aſ- 
ſured that it was the only means to appeaſe all civil 
diſſenſions, and incorporate both nations into one 
body. | 
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As ſoon as Numa was determined to go, having 
firſt ſacrificed to the gods, he ſet forward towards 
Rome. ' He was met on the way by the ſenate and 
people, who expreſſed an eager defire to receive 
him. The women alſo welcomed him with 
joyful acclamations ; and facrifices were offered in 
all the temples ; and ſo univerſal was the joy, that 
the city ſeemed not to receive a king, but the addi- 
tion of a new kingdom, When he came into the 
forum, Spurius Vettius, whoſe turn it was to be 
Interrex or governor at that time, putting it to the 
vote, whether Numa ſhould be king; he was una- 
nimouſly elected. Then the royal robes were 
brought to him; but he refuſed to be inveſted with 
them, until he had firſt conſulted and been confirm- 
ed by the gods. Accordingly, being accompanied 
by the prieſts and augurs, he aſcended the capitol, 


which at that time the Romans called the Tarpeian 


rock, T he chief of the augurs covered the head of 
Numa, and turned his face towards the ſouth ; 
then, ſtanding behind him, he laid his right hand 
on his head, and prayed, caſting his eyes every way, 
in expectation of birds, or ſome other auſpicious 
ſignal from the gods, The multitude, which was 
aſſembled in the forum, ſtood with wonderful filence 
expecting and longing for an happy event, which 
was ſoon determined by the appearance and flight of 
ſuch birds as were accounted fortunate. Then Nu- 
ma putting on the royal robes, deſeended from the 
hill into the forum, where he was received by the 
people with ſhouts and acclamations, being efteem- 
ed by all a moſt religious prince, and moſt highly 
beloved of the gods, 4 1 en 

I he fart ching he did at his entrance into the go- 


* Plutarch is here miſtaken. Livy tells us that it was the head of 
the augur, not of Numa, that was covered; and it was always the cu- 
ſtom for the augur to have a covering on his head when he made bis 


obſervations 


vernment 


4 


* 
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vernment * was to diſmiſs the band of three hun- 
dred men, which Romulus conſtantly kept for his 
life- guard, and called celeres; for he did not think 
it reaſonable either to ſhow any diſtruſt of thoſe 
who had placed ſo much confidence in him, or to 
rule over a people that durſt not truſt. him. He then 
added to the two prieſts of Jupiter and Mars, a 
third in honour of Romulus, whom he called Fla- 
men Quirinalis. Ihe Romans before that time call - 
ed their prieſts Flamines, by corruption of the word 
Pilamines, from certain caps which they wore, call- 
ed piloi in Greek; for in thoſe! times Greek words 
were more mixed with the Latin, than in this age. 
So alſo that royal robe, which is called Læna, Ju- 
ba aſſerts to be the ſame as the Greek Chlæna; and 
the name of Camillus, which is given to the youth 
that ſerves in the temple of Jupiter, is taken from 
the ſame name which ſome of the Greeks give to 
Mercury, denoting his office of attendant on the 
ds. F A T | 2 

” When Numa had by theſe actions ingratiated 
himſelf with the people, he next attewpted to ſuften 
their fierce and martial diſpoſition, and render them 
more juſt and humane. For Rome might now be 
truly ſaid, according to Plato's expreſſion, 10 be in 
a fate of high infammation; as it had been from its 
very original a receptacle of the 'moſt daring and 
warlike ſpirits, whom ſome bold and deſperate ad- 
venture had driven thither from every quarter; and 


* Dionyſus, on the contrary, ſays, that Numa made no alteration in 
what had been ſettled by Remulus, only that he conferred the third 
rank in the adminiſtration of holy things on the tribunes that com- 
manded thoſe companies of guards, with an intent, doubtleſs, to in- 
ſtil into them ſtronger notions of juſtice and humanity. | 

F Camillus is derived from the Beotic Kaus, which properly 
ſignifies a ſervitor. In every temple there was a youth of quality, 
whoſe buſineſs it was to miniſter to the high prieſt, and perform all 
the offices relating to the ſervices of the temple. It was required, 
that the father and mother of the youth ſhould be both alive, for which 


reaſon Plutarch makes uſe of the word epi, which the Latins 
Call patrimum malrimum. 
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by hmqment incurſions upon its neighbours, and 
continual wars, had grown up, and increaſed its 
power, and now ſeemed: ſtrong” and ſettled by en- 
countering dangers, as piles driven into the ground 
become more fixed and ſtable by the violent ſtrokes / 
of the rammer. Wherefore Numa, judging that 
it was no ſlight undertaking to civilize the furious 
and unruly ſpirit of chis people, called in the aſſiſt - 
ance of religion; and chiefly by the ſacrifices, pro- 
ceſſions, and religious dances, which he appointed, 
at which he officiated in perſon, and in which an 
agreeable-amuſement was. mixed with their ſolemn 
devotion, he ſoothed the minds of the people, and 
rendered their fiery martial temper more cool and 
ſedate. And ſometimes he filled their imagina- 
tions with religious terrors, pretending that ſtrange 
ritions were ſeen; and dreadful voices heard; 
8 he ſubdued their minds, _ ne them 
ſubmiſlive-by ſuperſtition. 
Hence aroſe the opinion that mee e 
with Pythagoras, and that he drew his learning and 
wiſdom from him: for religious ceremonies and 
occupations made a great part both of the philoſo- 
phy of the one, and the policy of the other. It is 
ſaid alſo that his ſolemn air and oſtentatious preten - 
ces were copied from Pythagoras; and they both 
ſeem to have had the ſame reaſons for their conduct 
in this reſpect. For it is ſaid of Pythagoras, * that 
he had ſo far tamed an cagle, that, upon his pro- 
nouncing certain words, it would ſtop in its flight 
and come down to him; that as he paſſed through 
a croud of people aſſembled at the Olympic games, 
he ſhowed them his golden thigh ; and that he prac- 
tiſed many other contrivances which had an aſto- 


* It is alſo ſaid, that he had tamed: a/ furious wild bear, and that, 
letting him looſe, he forbade him to do the leaſt injury to any animal 
whatever; which he punctually obſerved, —_ lived in the waods as 
a diſcipl e of that philoſopher, 

> niſhing. 
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niſhing and - miraculous appearance; vpon er | 
Ti imon the Phliaſian * wrote-this diſtich: 


"The Samian juggler, of applauſe ſo proud, : 
Who tries with ſolemn words to cheat the craud,, 


7 Aike: manner Numa feigned, that a certain god- 
deſs or mountain- nymph was in love with him, and 
frequently met him in private, às was faid before; 
and that he converſed familiarly with the Muſes, : 
for to them he aſcribed the greateſt part of his re- 
velations; and one muſe in particular above all the 
reſt he recommended to the veneration of the Ro- 
mans, under che name of Tacita, i. e. Silent. This 
loks as if he had been acquainted with and appro- 
ved the Pythagorean precept of ſilence. His regu- 
lations alſo about images are very much akin to 
the opinions of Pythagoras. For Pythagoras ſup- 
poſed that the ſupreme Being was not an object of 
' deniſe,” or capable of any ſuffering or infirmity, but 
was incorruptible, inviſible, and to be comprehended 
only by the mind. And Numa forbade the Romans 
to repreſent God in the form of man or beaſt; nor 
was there any picture or ſtatue of a deity admitted 
among them formerly: for during, the ſpace of the 
firſt hundred and ſeventy years, they built temples 
and erected chapels, but made no images, thinking 
that it was a great oy to repreſent the moſt ex- 
cellent beings by things ſo baſe and unworthy, and 
that it was by the underſtanding only that men could 
form any conception of the Deity. His ſacrifices 
_ had a great ſimilitude with thoſe of Pythagoras ; 


Wo 


* Plutarch adds the Phliaffan, to diftinguiſh him from Timon the 

: Athenian, fo well known by the ſurname of Man-bater. The Ti- 
mon mentioned by Plutarch in this plaze, was of Phlius, a town in 
Peloponneſus, and flouriſhed under the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
He was the author of ſeveral comedies, tragedies, and ſatires. Timon 
the Athenian lived an handred, or an hundred and twenty years be- 


fore him, in the days of Alcibiades, and i in the time of the Pelopon- 
1 War. 


e for 
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for they were not celebrated with effuſion of blood, 
but conſiſted moſtly of flour and libations of wine, 
and ſuch other things as were moſt eaſy to be had. 
Beſides theſe, other arguments are urged to prove 
that Numa was acquainted with Pythagoras. One is, 
that the Romans made Pythagoras free of their city, 
as Epicharmus the comic poet *, an ancient author 
and ſcholar of Pythagoras, relates in a certain trea- 
tiſe dedicated to Antenor. Another is, that Numa 


gave to one of his four ſons the name of f Mamer- 
cut, which was the name of the ſon of Pythagoras; 


and from him, they ſay, is ſprung that ancient Pa- 
trician family + of the Amilians, the king giving 
him the ſurname of Æmilius |, to denote: his ſoft 


and: graceful manner of ſpeaking. And I myſelf 


remember, that when I was at Rome, I heard many 


ſay, that when the oracle directed two ſtatues to be 


erected, one to the wiſeſt, and another to the moſt 


valiant man of Greece, they placed two of braſs in 
the forum, one repreſenting Alcibiades, and the 
other Pythagoras. But to perſiſt longer either in 
refuting or confirming an opinion about theſe mat- 
ters, which are ſo full of doubt and uncertainty, 


would be purſuing an impertinent and trifling con- 


ee Th by 


He lixed in the days of Xerxes, about the ſeventy-ſeventh Olym- 
piad, which does not agree with the calculation of thoſe who make 


him one of Pythagoras's diſciplee, and Pythagoras himſelf contempo- 


raty with Numa; and yet we cannot be miſtaken as to the time 


wherein Epicharmus lived; for it is well known he was baniſhed Si- 
cily by Hiero, for having ſpoken with too much freedom in the 
queen's preſence, | ; | . 

+ This argument proves but little; for long before Pythagoras the 
name Mumers, and Mamercus, was in uſe among the Tuſcans, or, as 
others fay, among the Sabins. For they called Mars Mamers, from 


= 


whence comes Mavors; and Mamers is derived from the Greek word 
Magee 10g. | 


ft This was one of the moſt confiderable families In Rome, being 
divided into ſeveral branches, ſuch as the Lepidi, the Pauli, and Papi, : 


- who were all AEmilians. 


| The Greek word Aimulos ſignifies, mild, gentle, graceful, 


The 


The original inſtitution of the chief prieſts, 
who are called Pontrfices *, is generally aſcribed to 
Numa; and it is ſaid + that he himſelf was the firſt 
of them. 
ti ces, ſome will have to be becauſe they attend the 
ſervice of the gods, who have power and dominion 
over all things: for potens in the Roman language 
is powerful, Others ſay the name was given in re- 
ſpect of things poffible to be done, becauſe the lau- 
giver commanded the prieſts to perform all ſuch di- 
vine offices as were poſlible, not charging them with 
a fault when they were hindered by any great im- 
- pediment. But moſt authors approve that etymo- 
logy || which to me ſeems moſt ridiculous, as if 
theſe Pantifices were ſo called upon account of ſa- 
erifices made upon the bridge, which are looked 
upon as the moſt ſacred and of greateſt antiquity; 
for the Latins call a bridge pontem; and the keep- 
ing and repairing of this was as much the office of 
the prieſts as the moſt cuſtomary and indiſpenſable 
ſacrifices; the Romans thinking it an execrable im- 
piety, to demoliſh the wooden bridge, which, it is 
+ faid, was, by appointment of the oracle, built only 
"of timber, and faſtened with wooden pins, without 
nails or cramps of iron. The ſtone bridge was 
built _ ages after, when /Emilius was queſtor.“ 
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8 Numa created four, of which . rn was called Ponti ox Maxi. 
mus. "Theſe were all of Patrician families, In the year of Rome 453 
| they added four plebeians to the former en and i in OR: S * 

ow created” fifteen of them. 
I am of qpinion, chat either Plutazch, or thoſe he copſes * 
were led into a miſtake, from the conformity of the name. The Pan- 
tit firſt choſen was indeed talled Numa; but it was not Numa the King, 
bat Numa Mareius,' the fon of Matcies one of the ſenators, ' 
I It is moſt reaſonable to think that Pont ifeæ is for | Porifex, 3 * 
poteſt facere, who bad a right to ſacrifice; that is, who had the 2 
tendency of the ſacrifices, and con:equently, of all their other religious 
ceremonies. The u in Pontiftæ might be afterwards added; AS they 
| ſaid quotiens inſtead of quotics, and rbtiens inſtead of toties,” © | 

| And S * Dionyſius after him, thought that the moſt 
reaſonable, 
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However there are ſome who ſay that this wooden 
bridge was not ſo old as the time of Numa, but 
was finiſhed by Ancus Marcius, who; was grandſon 
of Numa by his daughter. 
The chief of theſe Pontifices, or Pontifes Maximus, 
bore the office of an interpreter of religion, or ra- 
ther of a preſident of ſacred rites ; and had not only 
the care of the public ceremonies, but alſo the in- 
zen of ſuch as offered ſacrifices in private, not 
ffering them to vary from the orders eſtabliſhed 
by law, but directing what was neceſſary for any 
one either in worſhipping: or ſupplicating the Gods. 
He was alſo overſeer of the Veſtals. For to Numa 
is attributed the ſacred inſtitution of Veſtal virgins, 
and the religious manner of ordering the. perpetual 
fire, which was committed to their keeping, either 
| becauſe i it was thought proper, chat ſuch a pure and 
incorrppt; ſubſtance. as that of fire ſhould be com- 
mitted to the care of, perſons, whoſe bodies were 
chaſte and unpolluted ; or becauſe being unfruitful 
and producing nothing, it was the fitteſt emblem 
of the ſteril- condition of virginity; for in Greece 
wheregever perpetual holy fire is kept, as at Delphi 
and Athens, the care of it is committed not to vir- 
Eins, but to widows; who are paſt the years ef mar- 
riage. And if by any accigent.this fire becomes ex- 
tinét, (as the holy lamp was at Athens, under the 
tyranny of * Ariſtion; and at Delphi, when that 
temple was burnt by che Medes; and at Rome, in 
the time af the, war with Michridates, and in the 
civil wars, when not only theefire was. extinguiſhed, 
but che altar demoliſhed); they {ay it is not lawful 
to light 3 it Agel from any other fire, but it muſt be 
renewed by kindling a pure and unpollated flame 
from the fun. This flame AY generally Kindle by 


„ This Axiſtion bed ont a long time zb Sta, who, had laid 
{ 
ſiege td Athens... He committed innumerable outragę in the city, 
and was, at laſt the cauſe of its ROB 6 lacked, and plnodered. See the 
life of Sylla, 2.56 
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means of certain concave veſſels of ſack a figure * 
as is formed by-the revolution of a rectangular tri- 
angle which has two equal ſides; and as all the 
lines drawn from the circumference of this figure 
meet in one central point, when theſe: veilels are 
Placed againſt the ſun in ſuch a poſition that the re- 
flected rays are collected and united at the centre, 
then they rarefy the air, and immediately kindle the 
lighteſt and drieſt parts of the fuel applied, the 
ſun- beams by the reflection acquiring the force Wo 
and violence of fire. Some are of opinion that „ 
theſe Veſtals had no other buſinefs than to take care = 
of this fire; but ſome conceive, that they were 
keepers of other divine myſteries, which are con- 
cealed from all but themſelves; of which we have 
made mention in the life of Camillus, ſo far as re- 
ſpect to religion would allow us either to know] or | 
relate. It is reported, that at firſt only two virgins 
were conſecrated by Numa, whoſe names were Ge- 
gania and Verania; afterwards two others, Canu- 
leia and Tarpeia-: to theſe + Servius Tullius added 
two _ which number bah cominuad to this 
time. 

It unt orafaribetl decks n chat theſk Nad 
ging ſhould: preſerve an ' urfpotted chaſtity for the 
ſpace of thirty years; the finſt ten whereof they 
ſpent in learning the ceremonies and duties of their 

office; then for the next ten years they exerciſed 
the ſacerdotal function, and practiſed what they had 
learned before; and the remaining ten they employ- 
ed in teaching others. The whole term being com- 
Tieted, ſhe that pleaſed wis allowed t to mn; Ny 


F 5 Plutarch's deſeription of Wie figs | is not ene * meaning 
3s, that theſe mirrors were of a parabolic figure: the ancient marhe- 
maticians before; Apollonius Pergæus called that conie ſection which 

now has the name of parabola, The ſection of the: rectangled cone, Which 
cone is formed dy the revolution of @ rectangular triangle of two, equal 

ſi les: for they did not know that the fame figure would — _— 
dy the ſection of any cone. 
1 Diogyliazot/Halicarnaltus. 55 ies Turquinivs Puten. „ 
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to betake herſelf to any other kind of life, quitting 
the exerciſe of the facred function. But it is ſaid 
that there were but few who'ever choſe to uſe this 
liberty; and that thoſe who did, were never happy, 
but wore” out the reſt of their lives in continual re- 
gret and melancholy, which threw' the others into 
fuch a ſuperſtitious fear of the like, that they choſe 
to continue till old age and the hour of death in 
their ſtrict rules and ſingle life. „ 
Numa granted theſe women very great privileges. 

They had power to make a will in the lifetime of 
their father; they were allowed the adminiſtration 
of their own affairs without guardian or tutor, as 
women now are who are mothers of three children; 
when they went abroad , they had the faſces car- 
ried. before them; and if they happened to meet a 
malefaQortleading to execution, he was immediate- 
ly freed from death +, provided the Veſtal made 
oath, that their meeting was accidental and unde- 
figned.  'Whoſoever-went under the chair on which 
they were carried, was puniſhed with death. 
If theſe Veſtals committed any other faults, they 
were puniſhed with whipping, which puniſhment 
was inflicted! by the high prieſt only, who ſome- 
times whipped them naked in a dark place, and un- 
der the cover of a veil or curtain; but the that had 
been deflowered, was buried alive near the gate call- 
ed Callina; where within the city a little mount of 


Plutarch is miſtaken in this particular“ The Veſtals had not 
that honour! conferred upbn them till many ages >fter, by the 
ere en and dn, in the yepr of Rome 
L 1 Fa 1 
, ft Here again Plutarch ſeems to be a ſtranger to the cuſtoms and 
ceremonieslof the Romans, Who would have thought it a ſort! of ſa- 
erilege to have obliged the Veſtals to take an oath, The dignity of 
their function rendered them ſo venerable, that they were believed 
without the ſolemnity of an oath, Nay it is an artiele in the perpetual 
edit, that is, the edfet of the pretors, Secerdotem Veſtalem, & flaminen 
Dialem in omni meu juriſclictions jurase non cogum. Throughout all my ju - 
riſdiction 1 will not oblige a Veſtal virgin or f rleſt of Ju ler to take an oath, 

Plutarch cker fore ſhonld have ſaid, provided foe declared,” Re. 
— | carth 
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earth is raiſed, reaching a good way in lengtli, call- 
ed in Latin, Ager; under it is a little cell, to which 
there is a deſcent by ſteps. Here they prepare a 
bed, and light up a lamp, and provide a ſmall quan- 
tity of victuals, ſuch as bread, water, milk, and 
oil; that ſo that body, which had been devoted to 
the moſt ſacred ſervices of religion, might not pe- 
riſh by a death fo deteſtable as that of famine, Ihe 
condemned perſon is carried to execution through 
the forum in a litter, covered up and bound in ſuch 
a manner that her cries cannot be heard; the peo- 
ple ſilently make way for the litter, and follow it 
without ſpeaking, and with mournful and dejected 
looks: and indeed there is not a more dreadful 
ſpectacle than this, nor any day. on which the city 
puts on ſo great an appearance of ſorrow, as on this 
occaſion, When the litter comes to the appointed 
place, the officers looſe the cords ; and then the 
high prieſt, lifting up his hands to heaven, and 
Oy ſome certain prayers privately juſt be- 
ore the fatal minute, leads out the prifoner who is 
- ftill covered up, and places her upon the ſteps which 
lead down to the cell; he then retires with the reſt 
of the prieſts, and when ſhe is gone down, the 
ſteps are drawn up, and the cell is covered with a 
great deal of earth thrown upon it, fo as to make it 
equal with the reſt gf the Agger. Such was the 
puniſhment of 'thoſe Veſtals who proved unchaſte, 
It is ſaid alſo, that Numa built the temple of 
Veſta, which was intended for a repoſitory: of the 
holy fire, in an orbicular form, not with a deſign 
to repreſent the figure of the earth, as if that were 
Veſta, but the frame of the: nere in the centre 
of which the * Pythagoreans place the element of 
fire, and give it the name of JH and Unity : but 
they do not hold that the earth is immoveable, or 


** That this was the opinion of Philolaus and ottien' Pyrhegargan! 85 
is well known; but that Pythagoras himſelf held the earth to be the 
centre, is affirmed by Diogenes Laertius, _ 


that 


Sy — 
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that it is ſituated in the middle of the world, but 
that it has a circular motion about the central fire. 
Nor do they account the earth among the chief or 
primary elements. And this, they ſay, was the o- 
' pinion of Plato, who, in his old age, held that the 
earth was placed at a diſtance from the centre, for 
that being che principal place was baſended for ſome 
more noble and refined bod. A Air 
The Pontiſices were to give directions, to 'thoſe 
ho conſulted them, concerning the rites to be ob- 
ſerved at funerals; Numa having taught them that 
mey ſuould not think they contra cted any imp mpurity 
by ſuch things, but hould perform che uſual ſer- 
vice to the infernal gods, Who then received tlie 
moſt noble part of our nature, but more particular - 
ly to the goddeſs called Libitina, who preſided over 
the funeral ſolemnities; whether they meant here- 
by * Proſerpina; on, as ſome of the moſt learned 
Romans maintain, Venus for they juſtly attri- 
buted both the birth ankedench of: ES arty 
of the ſame Dei. 
Numa alſo regulated the Roe of. . ac- 
| cording to the age of the deceaſed. For example, 
they were not to mourn at all for a child under three 
years old; nor for one older, more than ſo many 
monchs as it was years old, as far as ten. But the 
longeſt time of mourning for any perſon whatſoever 
was not to exceed the term of ten months; which al- 
io was the time appointed for women who had buried 
their huſbands to continue in the ſtate of widow- 
hood. And ſhe that married again before that 
time was over, was obliged by the laws: of Numa to 
ideen DAY et with calf be ae 
ö . j Numa 


* * Venus 8 Proſerpine were one and the 9 Deity. did tem- 
0 was called the temple of Venus Libiiina. There was likewiſe at 
elphi a Venus Epitymbia, Sepulchral Venus, who preſided over fu- 
nerals, and before whom they raiſed up the ſouls of the de ad. 
+ By a facrifice fo ſhameful, and abhorrent to nature, Numa propo- 
ſed ro keep the women in due bounds, and” hinder their marrying a- 
gain 
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Numa alſo was founder of ſeveral other orders 
of prieſts; two of which I ſhall mention, the Salii 
and the“ Feciales; becauſe they are ſtrong proofs 
of che religious diſpoſition of this prince. Theſe 
Feeiales were im my opinion a ſort of preſervers of 
peace, or what the Greeks call renophylaces, and 
had their name from their office, which was to de- 
termine difputes by amieable conference: for they 
would not allow arms to be taken up, until all hopes 
of an accommodation were eut off; for by the word 
Irene, or peace, the Greeks mean chat ſtate of af- 
fairs in which differences are adjuſted by reaſon or 
diſcourſe, | and not by violence or arms. Theſe Fe- 
ciales were frequently diſpatched to thoſe who had 
injured the Romans, to require ſatisfaction; if this 
was denied, they then called the gods to witneſs, 
and uttered many dreadful imprecations both upon 
themſelves and their country, if their undertaking 
were not juſt, and ſo denounced war. Without 
the conſent of the Feciales it was not lawful for an 
private ſoldier,” nor even the Roman king himſelf, 
to take up arms; the war was to begin from them, 


| carey rnd beats: oa 05 
* till the days of 8 were re Their mourning bad | 
was of black, without gold, purple, or any fort of trimmin 

ſome occaſions they were allowed to quit it for a time,” and W 0 put 
it on again; as when a father, brother, or ſon returned from ſlaveryß; 
when ſome of the family were advanced to any conſiderable employs 
ment; at the celebration of the feaſt of Ceres; and on a thank ſgis 
ving to the gods for any remarkable and fortunate event, whether we 
blic or domeſtic, 

It is ſaid that Numa borrowed this indus FRE the- old * 
vitants of Latium, cr from thoſe of Ardea, It is not to be doubte 
but it was firſt introduced into Italy by the Pelaſgi, who had always 
ſome perſons of a ſacred character that matched: at the head of [their 
armies, without any other ams or weapons than a caduceus adorned 
with, fillets, Dionyſius attributes to the. inſtitution of this order all 
the good ſucceſs that attended the Romans in their wars, For, ſays 
he, becauſe the Romans. never emlbarbed in any war without juft motives, 
therefore haue they been always favoured with the divine aſſiſlance, and 
been: bleſſed with fucceſs, Theie Feciales were likewiſe called Orateres 
v. hich would incline one to believe they were ſo called, 4 not * far 
ccre, to do, but from fari, to ſpe, 


"and 
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and when they had determined it to be juſt; the 


king might deliberate concerning the conduct of 
it. It is ſaid, that the flaughter and deſtruction 


which the Gauls made of the Romans, was the con- 


ſequence of neglecting this religious proceeding. 
For while this barbarous nation was beſieging Clu- 


ſium, Fabius Ambuſtus was ſent to their camp with 


propoſitions of peace in favour of the beſieged; but 


receiving a rude and peremptory anſwer, and there- 


fore imagining that his office of ambaſſador was at 
an end, he raſhly took arms for the Cluſians, and 
challenged the braveſt of the enemy to a ſingle com- 
bat. It was the fortune of Fabius to kill his adver- 
ſary, and to take his ſpoils; but when the (iauls 
diſcovered who he was, they ſent a herald to Rome 
to complain againſt Fabius, who, contrary to faith 
and 2 had taken arms againſt them without a- 
ny declaration of war. The matter being debated 
in the ſenate, the Feciales were of opinion, that Fa- 
bius ought to be delivered into the hands of the 
Gauls : but he, appealing to the people, by their 
r and favour was ſecured, and eſcaped the 


entence. And ſoon after this the Gauls marched 
to Rome, and ſacked the whole city, except the ca- 


Pitol * as we have at large related in the life of Ca- 


As to the prieſts called Salii, they are ſaid to 
have been inſtituted upon the following occaſion *. 
In the eighth year of the reign of Numa, a terrible 
peſtilence, which was ſpread over all Italy, did 
likewiſe miſerably infeſt the city of Rome. During 
the conſternation which this calamity produced, it 


is reported that a brazen target fell from heaven in- 


* There were only twelve of theſe at firſt inflituted by Numa, ac- 
cording to the number of the Hields which they were to carry; and 
they were choſen out of the beſt families in Rome. But afterwards 
their number was increaſed, In their proceſſion they ſung a ſet of 
verſes called Carmen Saliare, compoſed by Numa, which in Quinti- 
Han's time were grown ſo obſolete that the Salii themfelves hardly un- 
derſtood them, | e N 
1 
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te the hands of Numa; and that the king himſelf 
gave this wonderful account of it, which he had 
learned from the nymph Egeria and the Muſes, that 
it was ſent from heaven for the cure and ſafety of 
the city; and that it was to be kept with the great- 
eſt care imaginable, which was to be done by ma- 
king eleven others, ſo like in dimenſions and form 
to the original, that in cafe there ſhould be a deſign. 
to ſteal it away, the true one might not be diſtin- 
guiſhed from thoſe which were counterfeited. He 
further declared, that he was commanded to conſe- 
crate to the Muſes that place and the meadows a- 
bout it where he had been uſed to converſe with 
them; and that the ſpring which watered that field 
ſhould be made ſacred, and appropriated to the uſe 
of the Veſtal virgins, who were daily to wath their 
temple with thoſe waters. It is ſaid; that the truth 
of this account was confirmed by the immediate ceſ+ 
ſation of the peſtilence. Numa having produced the 
target, and commanded the beſt artiſts to try their 
kill, and vie with each other in making an exact. 
likeneſs; all of them deſpaired of coming up to it, 
except Veturius Mamurius, an excellent workman, 
who ſucceeded ſo well, and made them all ſo per- 
fectly to reſemble the true one,; that Numa him- 
{elf could not diſtinguiſh the original from the copy. 
The keeping of theſe targets was committed to the 3 
care of the prieſts called Salii, who did not receive = 
their name, as ſome imagine, 1 one Salius, who 5 
was born at Samothrace, or at Mantinea, and who. 
taught the way of dancing i in arms, but rather from 


that kind of jumping dance which the Salii them- = 
ſelves uſe ®, when in the month of March they AY 
carry the ſacred targets through the city. At this = 
proceſſion they are habited in a purple veſt, girt —_ 
with a broad belt of braſs; on their heads they I 
wear a brazen helmet, and carry: oy YA in 1 
; At eib 2152 04 volt be 
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their hands, with which they ſtrike upon the tar- 
The reſt of the dance they perform with. 
their feet; and this part of it has indeed a very 
pleaſing effect; for it conſiſts of ſeveral intricate 


gets. 


turnings and involutions in a quick meaſure, in 
which they ſhow at once ſtrength, agility, and 
xzaceful caſe. Theſe targets were called ancylia, 
from the form of them; for they were not round, 
nor like the 7 

two crooked indented lines, which turned in to- 


Vards each other and joined at the ends; and from 
this curve figure (in Greek anculon) they had their 
name. Or elſe they might be ſo named from ancon, 


which ſignifies that part of the arm which is be- 
tween the wriſt and the elbow, and on which the 
ſhield is carried. Theſe are the accounts which 
Juba gives of them, out of his great deſire to make 
the name Greek. But if the name is to be derived 
from the Greek, it may as well come from anecathen, 
which expreſſes its being fent from above; or from 
akefis, which ſignifies the cure of diſeaſes; or from 
authmon luſis, a deliverance from drought; or from 


anuſcheſis, preſervation:from calamities, whence it is 


that the Athenians called Caſtor and Pollux Anacas. 
It is reported, that the reward which Mamurius re- 


ceived for this His art, was to be commemorated in 


a ſong, which the Salii ſang as they danced through 
the city. But though fome are of opinion that they 
ſang Veturium Mamurium, others ſay it was veterem 
memoriam, which is ancient remembrance, | 
After Numa had in this manner inſtituted theſe 


ſeveral orders of prieits, he erected a royal palace, | 


which is ſtill called regia. There he ſpent moſt of 


his time in the offices of religion, or in inſtructing 


the prieſts, or in converſing with them on divine 
fubjects. He had alſo another houſe: upon the 
mount Quirinalis; the place where it ſtood they 
. ſhow to this day. In all public proceſſions, and, in 
general, in all proceſſions of the prieſts, heralds 
LIE : . were 


eltæ ſemilunar; but their ſides were 
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were ſent. before. to give notice to the people, that 
they ſhould korp holiday, and forbear their ordi- 

nary-labour. For as they fay, that the Pythago- 
reans did not allow men to pay to the gods only a 


Might or caſual worſhip, but obliged them to go di- 


refaly from their houſes with minds prepared fer 
the purpoſe; ſo Numa in like manner decreed, that 
his citizens ſhould not. be careleſs or inattentive 
when they ſaw or heard any religious ſervice per- 
formed; but, laying aſide all other affairs, ſhould 


apply their meditations to religion, as a buſineſs of 


the 22 moment; and that the ſtreets ſhould 


be clear from noiſe a clamour, and all ſuch ob- 


ſtructions as are the uſual effects of manual labour, 
that no diſturbance might be given to the, ;holy ſo- 
f lemnity, Something, of this cuſtom {till remains at 
Rome; for when the conſul is employed either in 
taking an augury, or ſacrificing, they call out to 


the people, Hoc age, or, Do this, whereby the audi- 


tors are admoniſhed to recollect and compoſe them- 
ſelves... And many other of his inſtitutions have a 
great reſemblance to thoſe of the Pythagoxeans : 
for as they had ſuch precepts. as thele; Thou ſbult 
not fit on a peck meaſure * : Thou ſhalt not Air the fire 
with, a ſword +: When thou goeft aut upon a journey, 


lool 140 behind thee : M hen thou ſacrificeſt to the ce 


le eftial gods, let it be with an odd number; and when 10 
+tbe terreſtrial, let it be with an even — fs the 
meaning of which they would not diſcloſe to the 


That is, thou ſhalt not give thyſelf up to idleneſs, but labour 
daily; for he that does not work ought not to live, 
+ That is, thou ſhalt not irritate him who is already in a paſſion. 
I This ſymbol is related in a different manner, and Plutarch himſelf 
gives it this turn on anocher occaſion, Newer return from the borders s 
but it comes to the ſame thing; for by it is meant, that a man ought 
to die courageouſly and full of- hope, without any hankering atter life. 
For the odd number is more perfect, and tha ſymbol of concord, 
becauſe it caanot be divided into Wo equal parts, as the even number 
may, which is therefore the ſymbol of divihon. And for the ſame 


.xcaſon the ſirſt month was conſecrated to the celeſtial, and the ſecond 
to the terreſtrial deities. 
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- vulgar : fo ſome of Numa's inftitutions have'a con- 
cealed meaning; ſuch as theſe: Thou ſhalt not offer 
to the gods wine proceeding from a vine which was never 
pruned. No ſacrifices ſhall be performed without meal *, 
Turn round in 1 the gods, and fit down whin 
yon have wor/hipped, The two firſt precepts ſeem to 
recommend the cultivating the earth as a part of 
religion; and as to the turning, which the wor- 
- ſhippers are to uſe in divine adoration, it is faid.to 
be in imitation of the circular motion of the world. 
But, in my opinion, the meaning rather is, that be- 
caufe, as the temples opened towards the eaſt, they 
- who entered them turned their backs upon the riſing 
Fun, conſequently they were obliged to turn half 
round to face the eaſt; and they afterwards com- 
pleted the circle fo as to finiſh their prayers with 
their face towards the god of the temple. Unleſs, 
perhaps, this change of poſture may have a myſti- 
eal meaning, like the Egyptian wheels t, and fignify 
to us the' inſtability of human fortune; and: that 
which way foever God ſhould change and turn our 
condition of life, we ſhould be pleated and” fatigfied 
with our lot. As to the fitting after worſhip, they 
ſay it denoted that their prayers were effectual, and 
that the bleſſings they had aſked would be firm-and 
durable. They ſay too, that as different actions are 
divided by intervals: of reſt, therefore one buſineſs 
being completed, they fat down in the preſence of 
-the gods, that from them they pg begin another. 


FThere are two ating for this piceßt The firſt is what Plutarch 
mentions in this place; it is to recommend agriculture; for unleſs the 
land be cultivated, no grain is to be expected. The ſecond is. to wean 
men from ſaerifices of blood, and to induce them to offer to the gods 
e but cakes, or figures of victims formed in paſte. 

+ Clemens Alexandrinus quotes a paſſage out of a grammarian, cull. 
ud Diaonyſius of Thrace, who writes, that the Egyptian prieſts preſented 
to ſuch as came to offer up their prayers in their temples, a wheel 
which they turned about, and ſome flowers. The wheel was deſigned 
to make them reflect on the inſtability of human affairs, and the 
flowers were to remind — of the ſhortneſs of wks waich. fades ſoon 
like flowers. | 


But 
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But this ceremony may perhaps refer to what we 


mentioned before; and the lawgiver might intend 
by this to teach us not to ſupplicate the gods tran- 


Kently, or in a hurry, but when we have time and 


leifure from worldly buſineſs. By ſuch religious 
diſcipline as this, the city became ſo tractable, and 
ſtood in ſuch awe and reverence of the power of 
Numa, that they received for truth the moit abſurd 
fables, and thought nothing incredible or impoſſible 
which he affirmed or undertook. | 

It is ſaid, that he once invited a great number of 


citizens to an entertainment, in which the veſlels 
were mean, and the repaſt itſelf plain and homely. 


Ihe gueſts being ſeated, he began to tell them, that 


the goddeſs with whom he uſed to converſe was 
then juſt coming in; when on a ſudden the room 


was furniſhed with all forts of precious veſſels, and 
the table covered with a moſt magnificent enter- 
tainment *. But the dialogue which is reported to 
have paſſed between him and Jupiter, is beyond all 
imagination abſurd. The ſtory is this. Before 
Mount Aventine was inhabited, or incloſed within 
the walls of the city, while it was full of ſprings 
and ſhady groves, two demi-gods, Picus and Fau- 
nus, uſed to frequent it, whom on other accounts 
one might ſuppoſe to have been ſatyrs, or of the 
Titanian race t, except only that they went about 


* The machines that wrought this miracle muſt have been ſkilfully 
contrived, if the change had been made in the preſence of all the Ro- 
mans, and whillt they were at table; but Dionyſius, a very judicious 
writer, tells it after a more probable manner, He ſays, that Numa 


ordered theſe Romans to attend him in the morning; and that he led 


them into all the apartments of his palace, where nothing was to be 
ſcen but very ordinary furniture, withouc any tokens of an entertain- 
ment deſigned for a great number of gueſts, That he diſmiſſed them not 
till it was very late in the day, and at the ſame time invited them to ſup 
with him that evening; that at their return they found every thing 
magnificently rich, the couches exceeding coſtly, the table fumpcuouſly 
turniſhed, and covered with the greateſt rarities and dainties, 
I The printed copies have Tirdvor, but ſome MSS, have Ilzvov, 
i. e. ſuch gods as Pan, which ſeems a better reading. 8 
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Italy, ſhowing wonderful feats by the power or 


pharmacy and magic, in the ſame manner as thoſe 


whom the Greeks call the Daciyli of Mount da “. 
Numa contriving one day to ſurpriſe theſe demi- 


gods +, mingled the waters of the fountain, of 


Which they uſually drank, with wine and honcy, by 
which means he eaſily inſnared and took them. As 


ſoon as they were taken, they changed themſelves: 


into many ſtrange and hideous forms, but at laſt 
finding it impofſible to eſcape, they revealed. to him 


many future events; and they alſo taught him a 
charm for thunder and lightning, . compoſed of 


onions, and hair, and pilchards, and this charm is 
uſed even to this time. But ſome ſay, that theſe: 
demigods, did not diſcover the ſecret of this charm. 
to Numa; but that by the force of their magic art 
they conſtrained Jove himſelf to. deſcend from. hea- 


ven to ſatisfy the demands of Numa; and. that he 
then, in an angry manner anſwering his inquiries, 
told him, that F he would charm. the thunder and. 


lightning, he muſt do it with heads. How, ſaid Numa, 
with the beads of onions? No, replied: Jupiter, £ men. 
But Nuina, ro elude this cruel command, anſwer- 
ed, Your ng ing zs the hairs of mens heads. No, re- 
plied Jupiter, with living Pilchards, ſaid Numa, 
interrupting him. Theſe anſwers he was taught to 
make by the Goddeſs Egeria. Hereupon, they ſay, 
ape went away . and from his being ſo 


* Thee DaQtyli were the ſame with the Curetes, with whom Rhea. 
intruſted he guaid.anſhip of Jupiter whilſt he was yet in his infancy. 
They were in number five, or as ſome ſay ten, and all of Mount Ida in 
Crete. As they were benevolent to mankind, they had honours paid. 
to them as to demigods. Their very name was looked on as an infal- 


lible preſervative, and was always pronounced in a terrible fright, or 
imminent danger. There were likewiſe ſtones called Dactyli Idæi, 


which were of a ſovereign virtue, and of Which they made amulets, 
and wore them on their thumbs, 

+ This whole ſtory is in Ovid's Faſti. lib. 3. where he gives an ac- 
count of the Salii and Ancylia. 
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the place was called Ilicius *; and thus was this 
charm effected. Theſe fabulous and ridiculous ſto- 
ries ſerve to ſhow the religious turn of mens minds 
in that age, which they had acquired by long habit. 
And Numa himſelf is, ſaid to have been poſſeſſed 


with ſuch a confidence in the gods, that when it 
was once told him, the enemy was coming, he only 


fmiled, and ſaid, And 1 am ſacrificing. | 

He is alſo ſaid to: have been + the firſt that built 
a temple to Faith, and to Terminus ; and to have 
taught the Romans, that to ſwear by Faith was the 
moſt ſolemn of all oaths; and this oath. they con- 
tinue to uſe to this day. Terminus is the god of 
Bounds, and to him they ſacrifice both publicly 
and privately, upon the boundaries. of their lands. 
Now, indeed, they ſacrifice living creatures; but 
anciently thoſe ſacrifices were ſolemniſed without 
blood, it being the doctrine of Numa, that the 
god of bounds, who was a preſerver of peace, and 
-witneſs of juſtice among them, ought to be kept 
pure and unpolluted from blood and ſlaughter. It 
is very certain, that it was this king who firſt pre- 
ſcribed bounds to the territories of Rome; for 


*. e. from A6, which fignifies propitious; but this ſeems to be 


Plutarch's.miſtake, For Jupiter was called Elicius, from the word eli- 
cere, as Ovid informs us upon this very occaſion. Faſt; lib. 3. 
Eliciunt cœlo te, Jupiter, unde minores 
Nunc quogue te celebrant, Eliciumque vocant. | 


+ This he did, that a: promiſe might, without the formalti es of 
_ writings and witneſſes, be as valid and effectual as the molt ſolemn 


contracts. And Polybius gives this honourable: teſtimony of the 
Romans, that they moſt inviolably kept their word without being 
obliged to it by bail, witneſs, or promiſe; whereas ten ſecurities,. 
twenty promiſes, and as many witneſſas, would have no effect upon 
the faithleſs Grecks, whom nothing could oblige to be honeſt. 

T This Terminus was a ſtone, a boundary confecated to Jupiter Ter- 
minalis,- or the god of the borders. That the people might be brought 
to content themſelves with their on poſſefliens, and not encroach 
upon their neighbours, Numa ordained, that not only every private 
perſon, but even the public ſhould diſtingviſh their lands by land- 
marks, and that whoever removed them ſhould be devoted to Jupiter 
Terminalis, after which he might be ſlaln with impunity. 


Romulus 
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Romulus would never go about to make ſo plain a 
confeſſion how much he had encroached on his 
neighbours lands, as he muſt have done by ſetting 
limits to his own; for as bounds are fences againſt 
arbitrary invaſions, to thoſe who obſerve them, ſo 
they are evidences of the injuſtice of thoſe who vi- 
olate them. The truth is, the portion of lands 
which belonged to the city of Rome at the begin- 
ning, was very narrow; but Romulus by war great- 
ly enlarged it. All this land Numa divided amongſt 
the indigent part of the citizens, that by this means 
he might keep them from extreme want, which is 
the neceſſary cauſe of mens injuring one another, 
and might turn the minds of the people to huſ- 
bandry, whereby themſelves as well as their land 
would become better cultivated and more tractable, 
For there is no way of life that either fo ſoon or 
ſo powerfully produces the love of peace, as the 
profeſſion of huſbandry, whereby fo much courage 
is preſerved as enables men to fight in defence of 
their own, but that violence and impetuoſity which 
breaks out in acts of injuſtice and encroachment 
upon others is checked and reſtrained. Wherefore 
Numa engaged his citizens in agriculture as the 
ſureſt means to make them in love with peace, and 
choſe it for them as an employment fitted rather to 
improve the temper, than to procure great riches. 
He divided all the lands into ſeveral parcels, to each 
of which he gave the name of pagus or borough, and 
over each of them he appointed governors and 
overſeers. And ſometimes he would himſelf in per- 
ſon take a ſurvey of them; and making a judgment 
of every man's inclinations and manners, by the 
improvements he had made, he preferred thoſe to 
honours and authority who had merited moſt ; and 
excited to induſtry by his reproofs the ftothful and 
indolent. But among all his political inſtitutions, 
that which. is moſt admired, is his diſtribution of 
che people i into companies, according to their ſeve- 
: ral 


ral arts and profeſſions. For, as the city conſiſted 


of, or rather was divided, as we have faid, into "oy 


nations which could not by any means be united, 
being impoſſible to efface the ſtrangeneſs and e. 
rence between them, and the perpetual claſhing and 
contention. of the two parties; having confidered 
that hard bodies, and fuck as are not eaſily mixed 


ſo long as they remain in their groſs bulk, by be. 
ing beaten into powder, are often united and incor- 


porated together, he determined to diſtribute the 


whole people into many leſſer diviſions, and thus 


caſting them into other diſtinctions, to aboliſh chat 


firſt and great diſtinction, which was by this means 


ſcattered into ſmaller parts. This diſtribution: was 
made according tꝰ the ſeveral arts or trades;'of mu- 
ficians, goldſmiths, maſons, dyers, ſhoemakers, 
tanners, braſiers, and potters; and ſo of other ar- 
tificers, who were all reduced into companies, to 


each of which were appointed their reſpective halls, 


courts, and ceremonies of religion proper to their 


ſeveral ſocieties. Thus it was, that he firſt baniſſi- 
ed out of the city the cuſtom of calling and repu- 
ting one a Sabine, another a Roman, one a Partiſan 


of Tatius, andere of Romulus; ſo that this diſtri- 
bution became the means of uniting and ng all. 
of them perfectly together. - : 
Among the reſt of his political inſtitutions | is like- 
wiſe highly approved his amendment of that law, 
which gives power to fathers to ſell their children *; 
for —— e e ſuch as were married rom that 


* Romulus, had allowed fachers a 5 power over their children 
than maſters had over their ſlaves. A maſter could ſell his ſlave only 
once; whereas a father might ſell hi; ſon three times, let him be of 


what age or condition ſoever. The law runs thus: Si pater filum 


ter uenunduit, filius ai patre liber eto. When a father has fold his 
ſon a third time, the ſon is no longer under the power of his father.“ 

In Greece the father's power over his children was not ſo abſolute, 
and it ceaſed. when. they became of age. Whereupon Dionyfius ob- 


ſerves, that there were more undutiful children among the Greeks 


than among the Romans. 


{ubje&tion, 
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ſubjection, upon condition that they had matched 
themſelves with the conſent of their parents; for it 
ſeemed very hard and unjuſt, that a woman, who 
had given herſelf in marriage to a man whom ſhe 
judged free, ſhould aten find herſelf bound 
to live with a flaye.. 

He attempted ales. the reformation of the: calen- 


dar, which he executed, though not with abſolute 


exactneſs, yet with conſiderable Kill. For, during 


the reign of Romulus, they made uſe of months 


which had no certain rule or meaſure; for to ſome 
of them they afligned leſs than twenty days, to 
others thirty-five, and to others more. They had 
no idea of the difference between the motions of 
the ſun and moon: only they kept to this rule, 
that the whole year contained 360 days. But Nu- 
ma -obſerving that there was eleven days difference 
between the lunar and the ſolar year; the _ 
conſiſting of 354 days, and the ſolar of 365 

remedy this inequality, he doubled the eleven Bs 
and every other year after che month of February 


he added an intercalary month of two and twenty 
days, which the Romans called the month Merci- 


Ainus *, But this his amendment of che irregula- 
rity did in time require a further amendment f. 


| He allo changed. the ace; of the ee for 


4 — Plutarch is the abs hes meations he: name of this in- 
tercalary month. In the, life of Julius Czſar he calls it reef. 
The reaſon of the name is uncertain. 


+ The calendar had been rviſfed five or fix times after it bad 


1 0 lett.ed by Numa, and before Julius Cæſar; but what Plutarch 


ſpeaks of here is the reformation made by Julius. For in ſpite-of all 
former corrections, ſuch a diſorder had crept in, that the ſummer 
ceaſed to be the time of harveſt, the autumn of vintage, and the 
winter months came to be reckoned in the ſumer ſeaſon,” (Cx ar 


therefore ordained that the year ſhould be ſolar, that is, that it 


ſhould conſiſt of 365 days, and fix hours; and that at the end of 
every fourth year there ſhould be an intercalary day, compoſed of the 
fix hours Which had been the exceſs of each preceding year reſpec- 
tively, Cœſar was not the inventor of this ſcheme, which had been 
known long before by the Greeks, and almoſt all other nations; but 
de ordained the abſervance of it. 

March, 
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March, which was reckoned the firſt, he put into 
the third place; January, which in the time of 
Romulus was the eleventh, he made the firſt; and 
February, which was the twelfth and laſt, to be the 
ſecond. Some ſay, that Numa entirely added the 
two months of January and February; and that 
originally they uſed but ten months to the year; as 
ſome barbarous nations had only three; and among 
the Greeks the Arcadians had only four, and the 


Acarnanians fix. The Egyptian year *, they ſay, 


conſiſted at firſt of one month, afterwards of four. 
And therefore though they inhabit a new country +, 
yet they ſeem to be a very ancient people, and 
reckon an incredible number of years in their chro- 
nology, becauſe they account months for years f. 
And that the Romans at firſt comprehended the 
whole year within ten, and not twelve months, ap- 
pears from the name of that which is laſt in order; 
for to this day they call it December ||, Ci. e. the 

. 1 tenth 


* This is the imagination of thoſe who labour to make the vain 
computation of the Egypdlans conſiſtent with the truth, for they 
reckoned a ſucceſſion of kings for the ſpace of 36, ooo years and up - 
wards; but the falſity of this is evident from the Holy Scripture. 
Herodotus ſays, that the Egyptians were the firſt that began to com- 
pute by years, and that they made the year conſiſt of twelve months. 
' + I cannot conceive where Plutarch learned that Egypt was a 
new country, for on the-contrary it is very ancient, as we learn from 
Scripture. In Tfaiah, the Pharaohs kings of Egypt call themſehes 
ſons of the ancient kings who had governed Egypt from the begin- 
ning of time. And we know that at the time when Abraham went 
down into Egypt, it had for a long time before that been governed by 
1218S, ; | 
{ This was not becaufe their year conſiſted of but one month on- 
ly, but becauſe of the fabulous reigns of their gods and demigods, 


which they falſely added to the catalogue of their kings that had ac- 


tually reigned, | 
[| This way of reaſoning in Plutarch might be as fallacions when 


applied to that age, as it would be if applied to this. For ſuppoſing 
the year to end with a month which is called the texth, it does not 
therefore follow that it had not twelve, The month of December 
might be ſo called, not becauſe the year had no more than ten, but 
beeanſe #t firſt the year commencing with the month of March, 
December was the tenth in order, and was followed by * 
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tenth month]; and that March was the firſt, is 
likewiſe evident, becauſe the fifth month after it 
was called Quintilis, and the fixth Sentilis, and ſo 
the reſt. For if January and February had in this 
account pꝓreceded March, the forementioned month. 
LQuintilis] would be the fifth in name, but the 
ſeventh in order of reckoning. And beſides, it is 
very probable, that the month of March, which 
was by Romulus dedicated to Mars, was called the 
Puſh and April the ſecond, which has its name from 
phrodite , [or Venus]; for in this month the wo- 
men ſacrifice to that goddeſs , and are bathed on 
the kalends, or firſt day of it, with myrtle garlands 
on their heads. But others ſay, Aprilis is not from 
Aphrodite, but being written with p, and not with ph, it 

is rather to be deduced. from the word aperio, which 
in Latin ſignifies to open, becauſe this month is in 
the height of ſpring, when all buds and flowers 


open and diſcloſe themſelves. The next is called 
May, from Maia, the mother of Mercury; for to 


Mercury this month was. ſacred. June is ſo called 
from Juno. But there are ſome who ſay, that theſe 
two months have their names from the two ages, 


and February, which were the eleventh and leſt. For this rea- 
ſen Feneſtella and Licinius Macer have refuted Plutarch's opinion, 
s entirely contrary. to all antighity, and have maintained that tre 
ancient year, before the foundation of Rome, conſiſted of 354 or 
355 days, and conſequently of twelve months, ſince their months 
were lunar; as is manifeſtly proved by the ancient way of counting by 
calends, nones, and ides, which wes in uſe before Romulus, for it 
Was practiſed by the Latins. . | © 
* Romulus having given the name of bis father Mars to the firſt 
month of the year, thought fit to give to the ſecond that of the mo- 
ther of /Eneas, which was Venus; that the two firſt months of the 
year might bear the names of the two divinities, to which the Ro- 
man empire owed its beginning. But Cincius looks on this as a 
* childiſh. account,. and approves of the ſecond etymology mentioned 
here by Plutarch. Ovid takes notice of both, but ſeems to prefer 
the former, GR bes PL $7 
+ On the firſt of April all the married women ſacrificed to Venus, 
at the ſame: time bathing her ſtatue, and themſelves likewiſe ; they 
alſo offered incenſe to Fortuna Virilis, deſiring her to conceal, from 


their huſbands their defects, if they had any, 5 a 
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Old and Young; for in Latin the older men are call- 
ed majores, and the younger juniores. To the other 
months they gave denominations according to their 
order; thus the fifth was called Quintilis, the fixth . 
Sextilis; and ſo the reſt, September, October, Nopem- 
ber, and December, Afterwards Quintilis was called 
July, from the name of Julius Cæſar, who overcame: 
Pompey ; and Sextilis was called Auguſt, from the 
ſecond Cæſar, who was named Augu/#us, Domi- 
tian “ gave the two following months his two 
names of Germanicus and Domitianus, for a little 
while; but, he being flain, they recovered their an- 
cient denominations of September and October; on- 
ly the two laſt, November and December, have kept 
His names of the order in which they ſtand, without 


alteration from the beginning. As for the months 
which were either added, or at leaſt tranſpoſed in 


their order, by Numa, February may be looked upon. 
as the month of purification, for fo the name, which 
comes from the word Februo, fignifies ; and then it is 
they offer ſacrifice to the dead , and celebrate the 
feaſt of Lupercalia,which in many ceremonies agrees 
with the ſolemnities uſed on the days of luſtration. 
January, the firſt month, is ſo called from Janus; 
and it ſeems to me very probable, that Numa remo- 
ved the month of 47arch, which is fo called from 


Mars, out of its precedency, with a deſign to ſig- 
nify his preferring political virtues before martial, 


in all reſpects. For this- Janus in ancient times, 
whether he were demigod or king, being a great po- 
litician, and one that ſtudied the good of ſociety,” is 
{aid to have reclaimed men from a barbarous and 
ſavage manner of life; for which reaſon they figure, 


* He cauſed himſelf to be called Cermanicus, and gave his two 
names to thoſe tu o months, becauſe he was born in the one, and ad- 
vanced to the empire in the other, 

+ This feflival was called feralia, and was celebrated on the 
eleventh day of the month, when they uſed to cairy ſome little of- 
fer.ng to the graves of their deceaſed friends, - 
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him with two faces, which repreſent the two differ- 
ent ſtates and diſpoſitions of mankind. -He has a 
temple at Rome with two gates, which they call the 
gates of war : for it is the cuſtom for this temple to 
ſtand open in time of war, and to be ſhut in time of 
peace ; of which latter there was very ſeldom an ex- 
ample : for when the Roman empire was enlarged, 
it was ſo encompaſſed with barbarous nations and e- 
nemies, that it was ſeldom or never at peace, |? 
Only in the time of Auguſtus Cæſar *, after he had 7 
overcome Anthony, that temple was ſhut : as like- 
wile once before for a little time, when Caius Ati- 
lius and Titus Manlius were conſuls ; but. a new 
war breaking out, it was ſoon opened again, Du- 
ring the reign of Numa it was never ſeen open one 
day, but continued conſtantly ſhut for forty-three 
| years together. So entire a ceſſation of war was 
= there on all ſides. For not only the people of 
4 Rome were tamed and ſoftened by the juſt and mild 
I!!! government of their prince, but all the cities round 
Il about, as if ſome gentle breeze or ſalutary air had. 
blown from Rome upon them, began to change 
their temper; and a general inclination to peace 


* It was ſhut three times by Auguſtus. The firſt was after the de- 
feat of Anthony, in the year of Rome 714; the ſecond four years 
after, that is, in 718; and the third a little before the birth of our Sa- 
viour, in the year 750; though others place this laſt time in 733, 
after the Parthian peace, How comes it therefore that Plutarch 
takes notice only of the firſt? In all likelihood he was miſled by a 
paſſage in. Livy, who, in his firſt book, tells us, Bis deinde poſt. Numer 
| regnum elauſus fuit, ſemel Tito Manlio conſule, poſt Punicum primum confe- 
Gum bellum : iter um, quod noſtræ etati dii dederunt ut videremus, paſt bel- 
* lam Actiacum, ab imperatore Ceſare Auguſto. This temple bas been ſhut . 

twice fince the reign of Numa : firft when Titus Manlius' was conſul, upon 

the conclufion of the firſt Punic war, We have had the happineſs to ſec it 

ſput a ſecond time by the emperor Ceſar Auguſtus, after the defeat at Actium. 

| Plutarch ought to have conſidered that Livy's firſt book was wrote im- 
| mediately after Auguſtus had ſkut it the firſt time, and conſequently 
between that and the ſecond ſhutting of it. But this is not all : Plu- 

tarch is again miſtaken ; for this temple was ſhut a ſixth time by Ve- 

Mm ſpaſian after his triumph over the Jews. Nero alone ſhut it five times; 

but he did it without any grounds, as well in times of war as in 
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and good government was infuſed into all, ſo that 
every one applicd himſelf to the management of his 
lands and farm, to the quiet education of his chil- 
dren, and the worſhip of the gods : feſtivals, ſocial 
banquets, mutual benevolence, and kind entertain- 


ment of friends, viſiting and converſing freely with» * 


out fear or jealouſy, were the common practice o- 
ver all Italy; while from Numa's wiſdom, as from 


.a fountain, flowed univerſal integrity and juſtice, 


and his calm tranquillity diffuſed itſelf around every 
way, So that the high and hyperbolical expreſſions 
of the poets are ſaid to fall ſhort in deſcribing the 
happy ſtate of thoſe days; | | 
In ſeu 'nfold ſbields her web the ſpider weaves, 
And rut the faulchion of its edge bereaves ; 
No more is beard the brazen trumpet's roar, 
And from our eyes fweet ſleep is ſtol*'n no more . 


For, during the whole reign of Numa, there was 


neither war, nor ſedition, nor any innovation de- 


ſigned in the ſtate; nor even fo much as any envy 


or ill-will to the perſon of the prince; nor was there 
any plot or conſpiracy formed againſt him from 
ambitious views. But whether it proceeded from the 
fear of the gods who were thought to take an eſpecial 
care of him; or from a reverence for his virtue ; 
or whether it was only the ſingular good fortune 
of his time, that men lived peaceable and innocent, 
and were averſe to violence and miſchief; his reign 
afforded a ſtrong example and proof of what Plato 


_ ventured to deliver long after, in relation to a well- 


formed commonwealth, That then only the evils 6 

human life will be eſfectually cured, when, by ſame happy 
conjunction of events, royal authority and a philoſophical 
mind meeting in the ſame perſon, virtue ſhall be raiſed to 
a /tate of power and ſuperiority over vice. For the wiſe 
man is himſelf truly happy; and happy alſo are 


* Theſ verſes arc part of an ode of Bacchilides. 
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they who hear and receive his excellent inſtructions. 
Perhaps there is no need of compulſion or menaces 
to ſubject the multitude; but when. they ſee a ſhi- 
ning example of virtue in the life of their prince, 
they will of themſelves grow wiſe, and wy their 
lives innocently and happily in mutual friendſhip, 
and according to the rules of juſtice and modera- 
tion. To effect this is the nobleſt end of govern- 
ment; and he is the beſt prince who can regulate 
the lives and diſpoſitions of his ſubjects in ſuch a 
manner. Now, this is what Numa ſeems to have 
had conſtantly in his view more than any other 
man. | 1 | 
As to his children and wives, there are various 
accounts given by hiſtorians. Some ſay, that he 
never had any other wife than Tatia, nor more 
children than one daughter called Pompilia. Others. 
ſay, that beſides her he left four ſons, Pompo, Pi- 
nus, Calpus, and Mamercus, each of whom left a 
ſucceſſion of noble families; for from Pompo came 
the Pomponii, from Pinus the Pinarii, from Calpus. 
the Calpurnii, and from Mamercus the Mamercii; 
who for this reafon had the ſurname of Reges, or | 
kings, But there is a third fort of authors who ac- 
cuſe theſe laſt- mentioned writers as flattering thoſe 
great families, and affixing to them falſe pedigrees. 
pretended to be deduced from Numa.; and affirm, 
that Pompilia was not his daughter by Tatia, but 
born of Lucretia, to whom Be was married af, 
ter he came to the kingdom. However all of them 
agree, that Pompilia was married to Marcius, the 
ſon of that Marcius who perſuaded Numa to accept 
of the government: for he accompanied him. to. 
Rome, where he was honoured with a place in the 
ſenate, and, after the death of Numa, was. compe- 
titor with Tullus Hoſtilius for the kingdom, and 
being diſappointed- of the election, ſtarved himſelf 
to death. His ſon Marcius, who had married. 
Pompilia, : reſided at Rome, and was the father of 
| Ancus:. 
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Ancus Marcius, who ſucceeded Tullus Hoſtilius in 
the kingdom, and who was, as it is r r but 
five years of age when Numa died. 

Niuma's death was not violent nor fudden, but 
being gradually worn away with old age and gentle 


ſickneſs, as Piſo relates, he at laſt ended his days 
when he was a little above fourſcore years old, 


That which completed, all the glories of his life 


was the honour paid to him at his funeral, when all 
the people that were in alliance and amity with him 
met together at his interment, with public preſents 
and garlands ; the ſenators carried the bier on 
which his corpſe was laid, and the prieſts accompa- 
nied the ſolemn proceffion ; all the reſt of the train, 
in which was a great number even of women anck 
children, followed with ſuch lamentable ſighs and 
tears, not as if they aſſiſted at the burial of a king 
worn out with age, but rather as if each of them 
had then buried his deareſt relation in the prime of 


life. They did not burn his body “, becauſe it is 


ſaid he had given a particular command to the con- 


trary: but 15 made two ſtone coffins, which 


* In the earlieſt ages men buried the dead, committing their bodies 
to the carth, making a religious point of it. The Egyptians, I be- 
lieve, were che firſt who departed from that primitive ſimplicity, ei- 


ther from a principle of ſuperſtition, or pride. The Greeks followed 


their example, but in a different manner; for they burnt their dead, 

and this cuſtom was obſerved during the heroic times; afterwards they 
returned to the original cuſtom, as is evident from ancient hiſtory, 
and particularly from the life of Solon. The people of Italy, who had. 
received from the Greeks the cuſtom of burning the dead, retained it 
much longer, and nothing but Chriſtianity was able to abol{k-it. It 
is true indeed, that, whilft that cuſtom, generally prevailed in Rome, 
there were ſome entire families who did not obſerve it; the Cornelii 
for inſtance, who caufed all that died out of their family to be interred. 

Sylla was the firſt of them that ordered his corpſe to be burnt, which 
he did for fear his dead body ſhould receive ſuch treatment as he had 
ſhowyn to that of Marius. But what could induce Numa to break. an 
old cuſtom, and order his body to be buried? Without doubt it was 
owing to that ſpirit of ſimplicity, which ſhined in all his actions; and 
perhaps the family of the Cornelii followed his example, from a 


Particular veneration they had for the en of that CR 


* 


prince. 
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they buried under the hill Janiculum, one of which 
contained his body, and the other contained thoſe 
books which he had written in the ſame manner as 
ſome legiſlators among the Greeks wrote their ta- 
bles of laws. He having in his lifetime perfectly 
taught the prieſts all that he had written, and ha-- 
bituated them to the practice of every particular, 
commanded that theſe ſacred books ſhould be bu- 
ried with his body, as if he thought ſuch ſacred 
myſteries could not be kept and conveyed with ſuf- 
ficient reſpect in lifeleſs writing. For this very 
reaſon, they ſay, the Pythagoreans would not com- 
mit their precepts to writing, but only imprinted 
them upon the memory of ſuch as were worthy to 
receive them. And when their method of ſolving 
abſtruſe problems in geometry happened to be diſ- 
covered to one of the unworthy, they gave out that 
the gods threatened. to puniſh ſuch profaneneſs by 
ſome ſtrange and terrible calamity +. Upon which 
account we may more eaſily pardon the miftake of 
thoſe who aſſert that Numa and Pythagoras lived at 
the lame time and converſed together, ſince there 
are fo many inſtances in which they ſo nearly reſem- 
ble one another. 1 . 
Valerius Antias writes, that the books that were 
buried in the coffin were twelve volumes which 
treated of the ſacred offices, in Latin, and twelve 
others in Greek, on philoſophical ſubjects; and 
that about 400 f years afterwards, when Publius 
Cornelius and Marcus Bæbius were confuls, there 
happened to fall a great rain, by which the earth 
According to Dionyſius, theſe books remained in the hands of 
the prieſts : for he tells us, that, upon the death of Tullus Hoſtilius, 
the prieſts delivered them to Ancus Marcius, who cauſed them to be 
copied upon tables which were ſet up in the Forum for general uſe. 
+ lamblichus ſays, that one Hippaſus a Pythagorean periſhed in the 
ſea for having diſcovered the method of demonſtrating the properties of 
a dodecædrum inſcribed in a ſphere. Jamb. de vita Pythag. cap. 18. 


J Plutarch probably wrote fue Bundred, for this accident happened 
in the year of Rome 573. ; | | 
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that covered the coffins was broken away; the vio» 
lence of the torrent diſplaced the coffins, and the 
covers falling off, one of them appeared empty, 
without the leaſt remains of any human body; in 
the other were the books before mentioned; which 
when the prætor Petilius had read, he made oath 
in the ſenate, that in his opinion it was inconſiſtent 


both with juſtice and religion *, for thoſe books to 
be made public to the people; whereupon all the 


volumes were carried to the Forum, and there 
burnt. : | 
Fame always follows perſons eminent for juſtice 
and virtue, and it increaſes after they are dead, be- 
cauſe the envy raiſed againft them never outlives 


them long, and ſome have the happineſs to ſee it 


die before them. Beſides this, the fortune which 
befel the ſucceeding kings made the glory of Nu- 
ma ſhine the brighter. For of the five, which 
were all that reigned after him, the laft was depoſed, 
and ended his old age in baniſhment : of the other 
four, none died a natural death, but three of them 
were cut off by treaſon : and though Tullus Hoſti- 
lius, who immediately ſucceeded Numa in the king- 


com, derided moſt of his eminent virtues, but eſpe- 


cially his devotion to the gods, as if it were fit only 
to make men lazy and effeminate, and turned the 
minds of the people to war; yet he did not conti- 


nue always in this youthful ſort of inſolence, but 


having his mind changed by a dangerous and 
ftrange diſtemper, he fell into ſuch grievous ſuper- 
ſtition, as had not the leaſt reſemblance to the true 
piety and religion of Numa; and beſides he was the 
occaſion of ſtrengthening this ſuperſtitious paſhon in 
others by the manner of his death, he being de- 
ſtroyed by a thunder-bolt +. T 

| he 


* The religion of the Romans was certainly at this time very much 


Changed from what it was in Numa's time, and fo it was not thought 


date to make ſuch a diſcovery. 


+ A flaſh of lighting ſet fire to his palace, and burnt it to ales; 
F ; C, 
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The Compariſon of Numa with Lycvurcus. 


_ T FAving thus finiſhed the lives of Numa and Ly- | ' 
curgus, we muſt now (though the work be 
difficult) collect the points of difference between 
the two thus expoſed to view; for as to the qualitics 
common to both, ſuch as, for inſtance, their pru- 
dence and moderation, their piety, their political 

virtues, their ability to inſtruct others, their deri- 
ving the original of their laws and conſtitutions x 
from the gods; theſe all appear ſufficiently from | 
their actions. But as to the peculiar excellencies 
of each, the firſt thing obſervable is Numa's accept- 
ance of a kingdom, and Lycurgus's reſignation of 
it; the one took it without being deſirous of it; 
the Other gave it up when he had it in poſſeſſion. 
The one, from a private perſon and a ſtranger, 
was by others freely made their ſovereign; the o- 

ther, from the ſtate of a prince, voluntarily made 
himſelf a private perſon. It was glorious in one to 
acquire a kingdom by his juſtice; and more glo- 
rious in the other to prefer juſtice before a king- 
dom. The virtue which raiſed the reputation of 
the one ſo high as to be thought worthy to wear a 

crown, made the other ſo great as to deſpiſe a 

crown. : 2 

J he ſecond point of difference is this: As muſi- 
cians raiſe or fink the tone of an inſtrument, in or- 
der to bring it to a juſt pitch ; ſo Lycurgus, by the 
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he, his wife, his children, and all his family periſhing in the flames. 
: There are however ſome authors ho fay that Ancus Marcius, taking 
0 his advantage of that ſtorm, aaſſinated the king, and ſet fire to his 
palace. But Dionyſius rejects that account. What likelihood is there, ſays 
he, thet Ancus Marcius ſhould cynmit ſo enarmous @ crime, when be could 
not be ſure to reap the fruits of it? What likelihood is there that the Romans | 
evould advance to the throne a perſon ſo deſperate, ⁊vith his bands dipt in 
royal blood ? And N the fact might 7 be concealed from the Romans, N 
and they be deceived in their choice, <vould the gods have approved that choice 
2 thoſe happy pre ſages whith they gave in confirmation of it? Would they 
ve accepied the ſacrifices of ſo exocrable a murderer ? . 
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ſeverity of his laws, may be ſaid: to have braced, 

and given firmneſs to the relaxed and diſſolute man- 
ners of the Spartans ;, whereas:the Roman lawgiver 
ſlackened and cooled. the ſtubborn fiery temper of 
his people. The great difficulty was indeed on Ly- 
curgus's ſide: for he did not go about to perſuade 
his citizens to put off their armour, and lay by their 
ſwords, but to difmiſs their gold and ſilver, and to 
throw away their coſtly furniture and rich tables; 
not to ceaſe from war in order to keep feſtival days, 
and facrifice to the gods, but to leave off their 
feaſting and revelling, and to employ themſelves 
in laborious and martial exerciſes, I herefore Numa 
effected every thing by perſuaſion only, and by the 


love and reſpect which he acquired from his peo- 


ple ; but-Lycurgus, after running great danger, and 
expoſing his perſon: to a grievous attack, could not 
without great difficulty compaſs his defign. The 
muſe of Numa was. more mild and good-natured ; 

for he gently turned, and as it were ſoothed his 
people out of their untractable and fiery diſpoſition. 
into the practice of peace and juſtice, And if that 


cruel and unjuſt order concerning the Helots is ne- 


ceſſarily to be aſcribed to the politics of Lycurgus, 
we muſt own that Numa was by far the more kind 
and humane legiſlator, fince he gave even ſuch as. 
were confeſſedly {laves, a taſte of ſuch reſpect as be- 
longs to freemen, by introducing the cuſtom for 
them to fit at the table in company with their ma⸗ 
ſters in the time of the Saturnalia. For this they 
ſay was one of Numa's inſtitutions *, who thought 
it reaſonable to admit thoſe to a ſhare in the enjoy- 

ment of the annual fruits of the earth, who ſhared 
in the labour of cultivating them. Hut there are 
ſome who give a fabulous account of the origin of | 


*I do not remember to have read any where elſe that the Saturna- 
lian feaſts were inſtituted by Numa, Some place the inſtitution un- 
der the reign of Tullus Hoſtilius, and others under that of the yourg- 


er at home \ | 
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this cuſtom, and ſay, that it is preſerved as a mo- 
nument of that equality which ſubſiſted in the age 
Saturn, when there was no diſtinction of maſter 
and ſervant, but the condition of all was equal like 
that of relations and brothers. 

It may however be ſaid in general, that both Nu- 
ma and Lycurgus appear to have had the ſame de- 
ſign, which was to bring their people to a contented 
frugality and ſobriety of living; and as to the o- 
ther virtues, the one ſeems to have had the greateſt 
regard for fortitude, the other for juſtice; unleſs 
they were really forced to take ſuch different me- 
thods, becauſe the nature and cuſtoms of the two 
political conſtitutions which they were ſeverally to 

model, were ſo exceedingly unlike. For it was not 
from ie that Numa diſcouraged war, but to 
prevent acts of injuſtice; nor did Lycurgus train 
up his people to arms, that they ſhould do injury 
to others, but that they ſhould not be expoſed to 
injuries themſelves. Thus, while each of them at- 
tempted to cut off what was exceſſive, and to ſupply 
what was defective in the ſtate of their people, they 
were under a neceſſity of making great alterations. 

If we conſider the diſpoſition and diſtribution of 
the parts of their reſpective governments; that of 
Numa was exceeding popular, and fitted to pleaſe 
the commonalty ; for out of goldimiths, muſicians, 
ſhoemakers, and the reſt of the companies, he made 
one compounded populace of all the different pro- 
feſſions mixed together. But that of Lycurgus was 
more ſevere and ariſtocratical ; for it allowed no 
trade or manual art to be exerciſed by any except 
- flaves and foreigners, and confined ſuch as were ci- 
tizens to the management of the ſpear and buckler, 

as being only artiſans of war, and ſervants of Mars, 
Sho neither underſtood, nor endeavoured to under- 
ſtand, any other art but how to obey their com- 
manders and conquer their enemies : neither were 
freemen. permitted to practiſe any of the ways of 

| growing 


growing rich; but that they might in every reſpect 
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be free, the buſineſs of getting money was left to 


their ſlaves and the Helots, like other ſervile offices, 


ſuch as drefling their mea., and attending at their 
tables. But Numa made no ſuch diſtinction; he 
only took care to check the rapaciouſneſs of the 
ſoldiers, but prohibited no other methods of grow- 
ing rich : he did not endeavour to reduce mens. 
eſtates to an equality, but gave every one a liberty 


to amaſs wealth, and grow as rich as he was able: 


neither did he endeavour to provide againſt pover- 
ty, which increaſed daily in the city ; whereas in 
the very beginning (while there was no great diſpa- 
rity in mens eſtates, but all were pretty much upon 
a level) he ought vigorouſly to have reſtrained the 
inordinate deſire of wealth, as Lycurgus did, and 


ſo to have prevented the inconveniencies ariſin 


from thence, which were not inconſiderable, but 
ſuch as gave birth to thoſe many and grievous 
troubles which frequently happened in the Roman 
ſtate, | | | 

But as to an equal partition of lands, neither is 
Lycurgus to be blamed for making it, nor Numa 
for not making it *, For this equality was the very 
foundation of the Spartan commonwealth : but an' 
allotment of lands having been ſo lately made at 


Rome, there could be no urgent neceflity for ma- 


king a new partition, nor for altering that firſt diſ- 
tribution of property, which, very probably, con- 
tinued ſtill in the ſame ſtate as it was at firſt, 

As to that community in reſpect to marriage and 
the propagation of children, which both of them 
with very good policy appointed to prevent jealouſy, 
they did not entirely take the ſame method. For 


Plutarch ſeems here to have forgotten what he had advanced in 


another place, that Numa divided the land among the indigent part 4 the - 


citizens 3 to ſalve which contradiction it may be ſaid, that Plutarch re- 
garded that diviſion only as a circumſtance that attended the diviſion 
which-had been made before, | | | 
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a Roman huſband having children enough, might 
part with his wife at the requeſt of another who 
wanted children, having full power bath to divorce 


| Her, and to take her again if he pleaſed “. But the 


Lacedzmonian huſband allowed the free uſe of his 
wife to any other that defired to have children by 
her, and yet ſtill kept her in his houſe, the mar- 
Tiage-obligation ſubfiſting as at firſt; nay, many 
huſbands, as we have ſaid, would often invite ſuch 
men to their houſes by whom they might hope to 
have healthy and well-made children. What then 


is the difference between theſe two cuſtoms? Only 
this, that in the Lacedæmonian way there is an 
abſolute unconcernedneſs about their conſorts, as 


to thoſe things which give moſt other men fo much 
diſturbance, and fill them with ſuch jealouſy and 


diſquiet all their lives: in the Roman way there 


was a fort of modeſt ſimplicity which leſſened the 
indelicacy of the practice by changing the martiage- 
contract, thereby ſhowing how uneaſy it was to en- 
dure any community in wedlock, The conſtitu- 
tions of Numa as to virgins were more ſtrict, and 
obliged them to maintain a becoming modeſty and 
reſerve; but the orders of Lycurgus were in that 
point more diffolute, giving an indecent liberty to 
maids and fingle women, which afforded matter of 
raillery to the poets, who (as particularly Ibycus +) 


gave them the epithet of Phænomerides, (i. e. ſuch 
as ſhow their thighs), and Audromaneis, (i. e. mad for 


the love of men): thus Euripides ſays, 


Maids in promiſcuous crouds with youths are found, 
Ther legs uncover 'd and their robes unbound, 


For indeed the ſkirts of the habit which the maidens 


It was long after Numa's time before there was any inſtance of 
this liberty among the Romans, as may appear from what Plutarch 
himſelf ſays a little after, concerning the firſt divorce that happened 
'in Rome, a | veal: 

+ A Lyric poet who lived in the time of Creſas, 
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wore were not cloſed below, but flew open on both 
ſides, ſo that, as they walked, their thighs appeared 


bare. Sophocles has plainly deſcribed this in the 
following paſſage, where ſpeaking of Hermione, 


he ſays, . 
Still like a wanton girl attir'd ſbe goes; 
Her ſhort looſe robes her naked thighs expoſe. 


Upon this account it is faid, that the women were 
very bold, and ſhowed their courage more eſpecial- 


ly in their behaviour to their kuſbands; becauſe 
they not only bore an abſolute ſway at home, but 
alſo ſpoke in public, and gave their opinions freely 
in matters of the higheſt moment. But Numa, 
though he preſerved entire to the matrons all marks 


of honour and reſpect from their huſbands, which 


they had in the reign» of Romulus, when they were 
uſed with ſuch great. kindneſs to compenſate for 
their rape, yet at the ſame time he put them under 
a guard of great modeſty, and obliged them to for- 
bear all meddling curioſity. He taught them ſo- 
briety, and accuſtomed them to, filence ; for they 
were prohibited the uſe of wine entirely *, and not 
allowed the freedom of diſcourſe even in the moſt 
neceſſary matters, unleſs in the preſence of their 
huſbands. So that once (they ſay) when a woman 


* Romulus ordained the ſame peralty for thoſe women who had 
drenk wine as for thoſe who had been taken in adultery ; for he ſaid, 
adultery opened the door to all other crimes, and that wine opened the 
door to adultery, Pliny writes, that a certain Roman called Egnatius 
Mecenius killed his wife for having drunk ſome wine, and that he was 
acquitted by Romulus. And Fabius Pictor in his annals relates a fact 
that is ſtill more extraordinary; he fays, a certain woman having 
ſtolen the keys of the cellar, her relations ſtarved her to death for it. 
The ſeverity of this law was ſoftened in the ſucceeding ages; the wo- 
men were not condemned to forfeit their lives on that occaſion, but 
their fortunes, of which Pliny gives us the following example. Cneius 
Domitms being judge in a cauſe of that nature between the huſband 
and his wife, declared, that it appeared to him, that the wife, unknown 
to the huſband, had drunk more wire than was conſiſtent with her 
health, and decreed that ſhe ſhould forfe:t her dowery, 
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had the confidence to plead: her own cauſe in a 
court of judicature, it ſeemed fo ſtrange and mon- 
ſtrous a thing, that the ſenate ſent to inquire of the 
oracle what ſuch a prodigy might portend to the 


commonwealth *, And one great argument to 


prove the complying temper and obliging meek be- 
haviour of theſe Roman matrons, is the notice which 
is taken of ſuch as were deficient in theſe virtues. 
For as our Greek hiſtorians record in their annals 


the names of thoſe who firſt were the authors of 


civil war, or fought with their brothers, or murder- 


ed their fathers or mothers; ſo the Roman writers 


have recorded Spurius Carvilius as the firſt who di- 
vorced his wife, being a caſe that never before hap- 
pened in the {pace of 230 years from the founda- 
tion of the city + ;. and Thalæa, the wife of Pina- 
rius, as the firſt that had any quarrel with her 
mother-in-law Gegania, in the reign of Tarquinius 
Superbus. S0 excellently well framed for the pre- 
ſer vation of decency and modeſty, were the con- 
ſtitutions which this lawgiver made in relation to 
marriages. | | | 4 
Correſpondent to the manner of educating the 
virgins in other reſpects, was their method of be- 


Rowing them in marriage. For Lycurgus was for 


marrying them when were full grown and de- 
ſirous of marriage, that this converſation with men, 
when nature required it, might be a principle of 
kindneſs and love, rather than of hatred and fear 


* What in thoſe days paſſed for a prodigy became afterwards very 
common. One Amaſia Senſia being accuſed of a capital crime, plead- 
ed her own cauſe before the prætor, and was acquitted. Afrania, the 
wife of a ſenator, u ed to buſy herſelf ſo much in ccurts of judicature, 
that all meddling troubleſome women went by her name. The trium- 
virs having fined the women in a great ſum of money, Hortenſia, the 
daughter of Hortenſius the oratot, pleaded- their cauſe with ſo much 
eloquence and ſucceſs, that ſhe got a conſiderable part of it to be re- 
mitted. _. 

I Plutarch ſays the ſame in the compariſon of Romulus and The- 
ſeus; but the number is miſaken there as well as here, for it ſhould 
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towards thoſe who forced them againſt the inclina- 
tions of nature; and that their bodies might have 
ſufficient ſtrength to undergo the trouble of breed- 
ing, and pains of childbirth; for he eſteemed the 
propagation of children to be the only end of mar- 
riage. But the Romans married their daughters at 
twelve years of age, or under, as ſuppoſing that by 
this means not only their perſons, but their hu- 
mours and diſpoſitions, would come pure and un- 
tainted into the management of the huſband. Now, 
it is plain, that the firſt method is more agreeable 
to the deſires of nature, which only reſpects the 
procreation of children; but the other is better 
adapted for moral purpoſes, and to make the con- 
jugal life comfortable. However, it muſt be owned, 
that Lycurgus, by the care which he took for 
inſpecting the education of children, for collect - 
ing them in companies, for their public diſciplin⸗ 
and common aſſemblies, and their regular and or- 
derly management at their public ſuppers, exerciſes, 
and paſtimes, gave ſuch a plain inſtance of his ſu- 


perior kill, as ſhows, that, compared to him, Numa 


was no better than one in the ordinary rank of le- 
_ gillators, For Numa left the education of the youth 
entirely to the parents, to be managed according to 
their own pleaſure, or as their intereſt required; ſo 
that any one was at liberty, if he pleaſed, to make 
his fon a huſbandman, or to teach him the trade of 
a carpenter, or a braſier, or a muſician ; as if it 
had been of no importance that children Gould be 
trained at firſt to one and the ſame end ; but as if 
they were all like paſſengers in a ſhip, where every 
one comes upon a diſtinct intereſt and deſign of his 
_ own, and only in time of danger, from their private 
fears, were to unite for the public ſafety, but at all 
other times to conſider nothing but their own par - 
ticular concerns. 2 2 
It is not indeed reaſonable that we ſhould blame 
the generality of legiſlators, who happen to be defi- 
hey: | & 2 „ 
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cient in this point, either for want of ſkill or powes, 
But when ſo wile a man as Numa undertook the 
government of a people which had been fo lately 
collected into one body, and which made not the 
leaſt oppoſition to any thing that he propofed, what 
could more properly employ his firſt and principal 
care than the education of children and the diſc 
pline of youth, that ſo they might not grow up to 
be men of diſagreeing and turbulent tempers, but 
being immediately from the very cradle formed to 
one common rule of public virtue, might mutual- 
-ly agree to proſecute the ſame good end? The care 
which Lycurgus took in this matter, (beſides its 
ſerving many other good purpoſes), was of exceed- 
ing great advantage towards preſerving his laws in- 
violate. For the obligation of the oaths which he 
made the pcople take to preſerve the conſtitation 
: would have ſignified but little, if he had not by di- 
ſcipline and education infuſed, as it were, his laws. 
into the manners of the children, and made them 
ſack in a zeal for his political inſtitutions with their 
very milk. So that for above 500 years together 
the fundamental and principal points of his legal 
_ . eſtabliſhment continued unaltered, like a deep and 
ſtrong tincture which could not eaſily be effaced. 
But when Numa expired, the great end and aim of 
his government, which was that Rome ſhould con- 
tinue in peace and tranquillity, immediately vaniſh- 
ed with him. For no ſooner was he dead, but the 
temple of Janus, which he had conſtantly kept ſhut, 
(as if he had indeed kept war itſelf tamed and cloſe 
pent up in it), was preſently thrown wide open, and 
all Italy was filled with blood and flaughter. And 
thus this excellent and juſt conſtitution was of no 
- continuance, becauſe it wanted that cement which 
- " ſhould have kept all firm together; I mean the good 
education of youth. 1 | 
What then? will ſome ſay. Hath not Rome ad- 
. wvanced itſelf to a better condition by the practice of 
„ | f war:? 
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- war? A queſtion this which requires a long anſwer, 


if we are to ſatisfy ſuch men as ſuppoſe this better 
condition to conſiſt in riches, and luxury, and domi- 
nion over others, rather than in ſecurity, modera- 


tion of mind, and a contented enjoyment of our 


own, with juſtice to others. However even this 
will afford an argument in favour of Lycurgus, that 
the Romans advanced their ſtate to 10 high a pitch 


after they had changed the conſtitution from what . 


it was in Numa's days ; but the Lacedzmonians, on 


the contrary, as ſoon as ever they departed from 


the inſtitutions of Lycurgus, from being a very 


great ſtate, became a moſt deſpicable: people; and 


after loſing the command of the reſt of Greece, 


were in danger of being themſelves entirely de- 


ſtroyed. EA 
But after all it muſt be allowed, that thus much 


of Numa was truly great and godike, that, though 


an alien, he was thought worthy to be courted to 
come and take the crown; that he altered the 
whole frame of the government by mere perſuaſion 
and that he kept the abſolute rule over a city con- 
fiſting of two parties not yet well compacted; which 
he did without the uſe of arms, or any fort of 
force, (ſuch as Lycurgus. uſed when he headed the 
nobility againſt the commons); but by mere dine 


of wiſdom and juſtice brought every one to concur 
entirely with, him, and ſettled a perfect harmony a- 


mong them. 
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Idymus the grammarian, in his anſwer to 
Aſclepiades + concerning Solon's laws, men- 
tions a paſſage of one Philocles, wherein he aſſerts 
that Solon's father's name was Euphorion, contra- 
ry to the opinion of all others who have made any 


mention of Solon: for they univerſally agree that 


he was the ſon of Execeſtides, a man of moderate 
wealth and power, but of the nobleſt family in A- 
thens, being deſcended from Codrus. His mother, 
as Heraclides Ponticus affirms, was couſin to Fifi- 
ſtratus's mother: and there was at firſt a great 


friendſhip between Solon and Piſiſtratus, which 


was owing partly to this relation, and partly 
t6 the excellent qualities and beauty of Piſi- 
ſtratus T, which, as ſome ſay, made Solon 
y | =; LIE ou mach 

* He was a native of Alexandria, and a diſciple of Ariſtarchus, 


He lived in the time of Auguſtus, and is ſaid to have written 4oco 
volumes. | 


+ There were ſeveral authors of this name; but Plutarch probably 


means Aſclep-ades the grammarian who lived not long before Didy- 


mu. | 


2 If ever the excellent qualities of a tyrant could change a tyranny 
into a legal monarchy, thoſe of Piſiſtratus might have wrought that 
miracle: for he was of all men by nature the moſt mclined to virtue, 
the mcſt humane, and willing to relieve the neceſſities of the diſtre ſſed, 
as we ſhall fee hereafter. Hiftory affords us many inftances of bis cle- 


' mency. And as for his parts, learning, and eloquence, we need on- 


ly conſult the j anegyrics of the ancients. It is to his care we are in- 
debied for Hotaer's poems in the condiuion they are at prefent, He 
| . | Was 
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much in love with him. And for this reaſon, I 


ſuppoſe, when afterwards they differed about the 
government, their enmity Never produced any harſh 


and violent paſſion; but they till preſerved ſome 


remains of their former affection and friendſhip, 


Like glowing embers of once ſcorching fire. 


For that Solon was not proof againſt yy nor 
had courage enough, 


Like a brave champion grappling with his foe, 


to reſiſt the force of love, we may conjecture by his 


poems, and by a law which he made forbidding 
flaves to anoint * themſelves, or love boys; making, 


that an honourable action, and only fit for gentle 


men, and as it were inviting the worthy to the 
practice of that which he commanded the unworthy 


to forbear. Piſiſtratus likewiſe is reported to have 


loved one Charmus, and to have conſecrated a ſta- 
tue of love in the academy, where thoſe light their 
torches + who run in the ſacred torch- race. So- 


lon, as Hermippus writes, when his father had 


was the firſt that founded a library in Athens, and gave it for the uſe 
of the public. 

* The meaning is, that he forbade them to uſe thoſe gymnaſtie ex- 
erciſes which were uſed by free men; for before engaging in theſe 
exerciſes the body was always rubbed with oil. 

+ Three times a- year there was a race in Athens, called the torch- 
race: the firſt was during the Panathenza ia honour of Minerva; the 
ſecond during the feaſt of Vulcan, in honour of that god; and the o- 


ther in honour of Prometheus, during the celebration of h's feſtival, 


The firſt of theſe was performed at the haven of Pirzus, and the other 
two in the Ceramicus, that is, the park of the academy. The youth 
one after another, ian a certain courſe as faſt as they could, with 
lighted torches in their hands. He whoſe torch happened to go out 

whilft he was running, delivered it to him that was, to follow, and ſo 
of the reſt; and he only was declared conqueror Who performed his 


courſe with his lambeau unextinguiſhed. In the race at the Panathe- 


nza, the lighted torch was thrown from the top of a tower; and tn 
the others, he that was to run went and lighted his torch at Prome- 
theus's altar, near the ſtatue of love which had been conſecrated by 


Pi ſiſtratus. At the entry into the academy there was likewiſe an al- 


tar of love which bad been range! 19 dr vans fame Charmus with whom 
Puſiſtratus was enamoured. 
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ruined his eſtate by his liberality, though he kad 


friends enough who were. willing to- contribute to 
his relief, yet was aſhamed to be beholden to others, 


cuſtomed to beſtow kindneſſes rather than receive 
them. He therefore applied himſelf to merchan- 
diſe in his younger years; though others aſſure us 
that Solon travelled rather to get learning and ex- 
perience than to raiſe an eſtate. It is certain that 
he was a lover of wiſdom ; for when he was old he 


Though aged grown, yet much I daily Barn. 


But he did not very highly eſteem riches, thinking 
equally wealthy, 


Him who has heaps 75 gold, and Needs, and Felde, 
And him whoſe toil plain food and raiment Yields. 

4a to plain food and 1 ate ſhould join 
hat love defires, his joy is half divine. 


And i in another place he fays, 


I would be rich, if not unjuſt my gain ; : 


A curſe attends what guilt and fraud obtain. 


It is very poſſible that a. virtuous man and a good 
ſtateſman may neither be too ſolicitous in procuring 
ſuperfluities, nor quite unconcerned about what is 
neceſſary and convenient, In thoſe days, according 
to Heſiod, it was no ſhame for a man to work, nor 
did a trade make any difference of quality; but 
merchandiſe was eſteemed a very honourable pro- 
feſſion, as it brought home the uſeful products of 
barbarous countries, oecafioned friendly connec- 
tions between different nations, furniſhed freſh ob- 
jects of knowledge, and gave rife to many ingenious 
arts. Some merchants have built great cities, as 
Protus the founder of Maſſilia, that man fo much 
eſteemed by the Gauls that live. about the Rhone. 
Some alſo report, that Thales and Hippocrates the 
ait: mathematician 
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mathematician traded, and that Plato defrayed 
the charges of his travels by ſelling oil in Egypt *. 
Some ſuppoſe that Solon's luxury and profuſeneſs, 


and the licentious turn of his poems, which are in- 


deed too looſe for a philoſopher, were occaſioned 
by his trading life; for as that expoſed him to ma- 
ny dangers, it was fit they ſhould be recompenſed 


with ſome pleaſures and enjoyments. But that he 
accounted himfelf rather poor than rich, is evident 
from theſe lines : 


Yes, wealth may court the bad, the good may y; 
Yet with my virtue gold Pd never buy. | | 
Virtue ſhall laſt though nature's ſelf decay; 

But gold, though bright, ts tranſient as the day. 


He ſeems at firſt to have uſed his poetry not for 


any ſerious purpoſe, but by way of diverſion in his 


hours of leiſure. But afterwards he inſerted fen- 


tences of moral philoſophy, and intermixed m 
things relating to public affairs, not with a deſign to 
record events as an hiſtorian, but to apologize for 
his on conduct, or to adviſe, reprove, or animate 
the Athenians. Some report, that he deſigned to 
put his laws into a poem, and they quote this as 
the beginning of it: : | 


Firſt rife our prayers, that fav ring Fove would bleſs © 


Our new-made laws with honour and ſucceſs. 
Of all the parts of moral philoſophy +, like moſt 


. of the wiſe men of that time, he chiefly eſteemed 


politics; in phyſics he was very rude and. illiterate, 


as appears. by this paſſage : 7 


* It was uſual to trade into Egypt with the oil of Greece and Ju- 
3 It is ſaid in the prophet Hoſea, that Ephraim carried oil into Egypt, 
Chap. Xn, 1. ; | 
T Moral philofophy among the ancients was not conſined to Wha 
is more ſtrictly called crhics, which teaches the nature of virtue and 
the government of the paſſions ; it likewiſe conſidered the rights of 


men in a ſtate of natural liberty, the laws and rights of the ſevezal 
members of a family, and the laws and rights of civil ſocieties. 
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From wintry clouds our 2 and hail proceed, 
And lucid lightnings the loud thunder breed. 
Tempeſtuous winds deform the ene deep; 
But nought ſo peaceful when the tempeſts ſleep . 


And indeed it is probable, that at that time it was 
ny Thales's wiſdom which had gone any further 
in ſpeculation than was of abſolute uſe in practice; 
and the other fix were called w/e men from their 
great {kill in political affairs. It is reported, that 
they had an interview at Delphi, and another at 
Corinth, which was procured. by Periander, who 
made proviſion for their entertainment, But their 
reputation was chiefly raiſed by their modeſty and 
civility in ſucceſſively refuſing the tripod, which by 
this means went round through the whole number. 
The ſtory is this. When ſome Coans once were 
drawing a net, and ſome ſtrangers from Miletus 


had bought the draught at a venture, there chanced 
'to come up a golden tripod, which, they fay, 
Helen, at her return from Troy, upon the remem- 


brance of an old prophecy, threw in there. T he 
ftrangers at firſt conteſting with the fiſhers about 


the tripod, and the cities efpouſing the quarrel ſo 


far as to engage themſelves in a war, both parties 
were adviſed by the oracle to preſent it to the wiſeſt 
man. And firſt it was ſent to Thales at Miletus, 
the Coans freely preſenting this one man with that, 


for which they fought all the Mileftans together. 


But Thales declaring Bias a wiſer perſon than him- 
felf, it was ſent to him; from him to another, as 
yet wiſer; and fo going round them all, it came to 


_ "PThales a ſecond time; at laſt, being carried from | 
Miletus to Thebes, it was there dedicated to Apollo 
 Hmenius, Theophraſtus writes, that it was firit | 


preſented to Bias at Priene, and next to Thales at 


The reaſon of this cenſure does not appear evident; it is unrea- 
ſonable to expect the ſame fulneſs and precifion in a poem, which 
3s required in à regular tieatiſe of philoſophy, a 

N Miletus, 
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Miletus, and ſo through all it returned to Bias, 
and was at laſt ſent to Delphi. This is the gene- 
ral report ; -only ſome, inſtead of a tripod, fay this 
preſent was a bowl ſent by Crœſus; others, a cup 
which one Bathycles had left. There are ſome who 


give an account of a particular converſation which 


Solon had with Anacharſis *, and of another which 
he had with Thales. The former is related thus. A- 
nacharſis coming to Athens, knocked at Solon's 
door, and told him, That being a ſtranger he was come 
to be his gueſt, and contract a friendſhip with him: and 
Solon replying, It is better te make friends at home; 
Anacharſis anſwered, Then you that are at home make 
me your friend, and take me for your gueſt. Solon 
ſurpriſed at this ingenious ſubtilty of the man, re- 
ceived him kindly, and kept him ſome time with 
him, whilſt he was managing the commonwealth, 
and contriving his laws. When Anacharſis under- 
{ood how Solon was employed, he laughed at his 
undertaking, and at the abſurdity of imagining he 
could reſtrain the injuſtice and covetouſneſs of his 
citizens by written laws, which were no better than 
ſpiders webs, and would, like them, hold only the weak 
and peor when they were caught, but would be eaſily 
broken through by the rich and powerful, To this So- 
lon replied, That men keep their agreements when nei- 
ther fide can get any thing by the breaking of them ; and 
he would ſo accommodate his laws to the citixens, that all 
ſhould ſee that it was more for their intereſt to obſerve 
them than to violate them; But the event proved rather 


as Anacharſis gueſſed, than as Solon hoped it would. 


Anacharſis, being once preſent at an aſſembly of 
the people in Athens, ſaid, he wondered much that in 


*The Scythians, long before the days of Solon, had been renown- 
ed for their ſimplicity, their flugality, their temperance and juf ice. 
Homer calls them the moſt upright nation. Anacharſis was one of theſe 
Scythians, and of the royal family. He went to Athens about the 
forty-ſeventh Olympiad, that is, 590 years before the birth of Chriſt. 
His good ſenſe, profound learning, and great experience made him 
Pals for one of the ſeven wile men. 
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. Greece the wiſe ſhould plead cauſes, and fools determine 

- them: 8 | 
When Solon came to Thales at Miletus, he 
wondered that Thales took no care to get a wife 
and children. To this Thales made no anſwer for 
the preſent; but a few days after he perſuaded a 
ſtranger to pretend that he came from Athens ten 
days before: and Solon inquiring what news there 
was, the man, according to his inſtructions, replied, 
None, except the death of a young man whaje funeral 
was attended by the whole city; for he was, they ſaid, 
the ſon of a perſon of great honour, and of the higheſt re- 
: putation for virtue of all the citixens, and who was not 
then at home, but had been abroad upon his travels a long 
time. Solon replied, What a miſerable man is he J 
but tuhat was his name I have heard it, ſays the man, 
but have now- forgotten it. I only remember they ſpoke 
much of his wiſdom and. juſtice. | I hus Solon's fears 
were heightened by every anſwer, till at laſt in 
great agitation he mentioned his own name, and 
aſked the ſtranger if that young man was not Solon's 
fon? the ſtranger aſſenting, he began to beat his 
head, and to do and ſay ſuch things as are uſual to 
men in a tranſport of grief. I hen I hales taking 
his hand, ſaid with a ſmile, Theſe are the things, Go. 
lon, which keep me from marriage and getting children, 
ſince they are able to ſhake the courage even of ſa firm u 
man as you : however, be not concerned at this report, for 
it is all a fiction. This Hermippus relates from Pa- 
tæcus, who pretended that he had Eſop's ſoul. 
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= But for all this, that man acts a very abſurd and 
mean part, who neglects to procure the accommo-- 
dations of life from the fear of loſing them; for, 
upon the ſame account, we ſhould defire neither 
wealth, nor glory, nor wiſdom, fince we may be M 
deprived of all theſe : nay even virtue itſelf, than MF 
which there is no greater, nor more deſirable poſ- 
ſeſſion, is often loſt by fickneſs or inchantments. 
Thales himfelf, though unmarried, could not bu 
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Free from ſolicitude more than others, unleſs he 


likewiſe took care to avoid having either friends, or 
relations, or country: but even he had an adopted 
child, one Cybiſthus, who was, as they ſay, his 
ſiſter's ſon. For the ſoul having a principle of 
kindneſs in itſelf, and being naturally made to love, 


as well as to perceive, think, or remember, ſome- 


thing foreign always comes in and engages this prin- 
ciple of affection, in ſuch as have nothing at home 
to employ it upon; ſtrangers or baſtards inſinuating 
themſelves into ſuch a man's affections, as into an 
houſe or land that wants a lawful heir; and his love 
when once raiſed, muſt be attended with a concern 
for them, and fear of loſing them. So that ſome 
men who are earneſt diſputers againſt marriage and 
Having of children, when a child which they have 
had by a ſlave or ſtrumpet, is ſick, or dies, will be 


moſt deeply afflicted, and break out into the moſt 


abject lamentations. Nay ſome for the death of 
dogs or horſes have abandoned themſelves to the 
moſt ſhameful and deſperate grief. And yet others, 
upon the death of virtuous children, have not been 
affected with an extravagant or unmanly ſorrow, 
but have pailed the reſt of their lives with calmneſs 
and compoſure. For it is not benevolence, but 
weaknefs, that brings thoſe endleſs griefs and fears' 
upon ſuch men as are not armed by reaſon againſt 
the ſtrokes of fortune, and who have not even the 
preſent enjoyment of what they dote ſo much upon, 
while the fear of loſing it gives them ſuch pain, 
vexation, and torment. Therefore we muſt not 
provide againſt the loſs of wealth, by poverty; or 
the loſs of friends, by refuſing all acquaintance z- 
or the death of children, by getting none ; but by 
reaſon and reflection prepare our minds for every 
accident. But of this too much at preſent. 
When the Athenians were tired with a tedious 
and unſucceſsful war, which they carried on againſt 
the Megarenſians for the iſland of Salamin, and 
VoL. I. A a made 
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made a law that it ſhould be death for any man, by 
writing or ſpeaking, to aſſert that the city ought to 
endeavour to recover it; Solon, vexed at the diſ- 
grace, and perceiving thouſands of the youth wiſhed 
to begin the war again, but did not dare to propoſe 
it for fear of the law, counterfeited a diſtraction; 
and by his own family it was given out in the city 
that he was mad: but he ſecretly compoſed an elegy, 
and getting it by heart, ran out into the market- 
place with a cap upon his head“; and whilſt the 
people gathered about him, got upon the ſtone 
where the public crier uſed to ads and n that 
elegy which begins thus: 


From fertile Salamin I took my Way, 
An herald ſent with this melodious lay. 


That poem is called Salamn ; it contains a hundred 
verſes very elegantly written.” When he had done 
finging, his friends began to commend it, eſpecially 
PFiſiſtratus, who exhorted the citizens to obey his di- 
rections; they accordingly repealed the law, and re- 
newed the war under Solon's conduct. 1 he common 
report is, that with Piſiſtratus he failed to Colias; 
and finding the women, according to the cuſtom of 
the country there, ſacrificing to Ceres, he ſent a truſty 
friend to Salamin, who OT to be a deſerter, 
mould adviſe the Megarenſians, if hey deſired to 


That is, he went out in all appearance as 1 he had been ſick, 
For none but ſuch wore caps at Athens; 3 and to wear @ cap was one of 
their preſcriptions in phyſic, as we find in Plato. Thus Juſtin ſpeak- 
ing of this action of Solon, ſays, Deformis habitu more vecordium in 


publicum evolat. Solon had not that hardineſs and courage that De- 


moſthenes exerted a long time after oh the like occaſion, The 


Athenians after the death of Epaminondas, which removed out of 


their way an enemy that kept them always upon their guard, wafted 
in ſhows and plays the money that had been ailigned for the pay of the 
army, and the neceſſary occaſions of the public, and at the ſame time 
paſſed a law which made it capital for any one ſo much as to mention 


à reformation, Demoſthenes had not recourſe on that occaſion to a 


feigned frenzy, or indiſpoſition, but ſpoke to the people with that 


Liberty and courage which became an honeſt man, who had the wel- 
tate of his country at heart, 
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iſland, ſent away the women, and ordered ſome 


ed, and the ſhip was in their power. Things be- 


that not one of them eſcaped; and the Athenians 


ſacrificed to the heroes Periphemus and Cychris *; 


The Megarenſians who were then in the iſland be- 


min, where he had a temple. Pauſanias relates, that the Athenians, 


ſulted on that 2 that it was che hero Cychris. 
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ſeize the chief Athenian women, to fail immediate- 
ly with him to Colias. The Megarenſians taking 
the ſtory for truth, preſently manned a ſhip ; and 
Solon deſcrying this ſhip juſt as it put off from the 


beardleſs youths, dreſſed in thoſe womens cloaths, 
ſhoes, and caps, and privately armed with daggers, 
to dance near the ſhore, till the enemies had land- 


ing thus ordered, the Megarenfians were allured 
with the appearance, and, coming near the ſhore, 
ſtrove who ſhould leap out firſt, as it were only to 
ſeize the women; but they were ſo warmly reeeived, 


preſently ſet ſail for the inland, and took it. O- 
thers ſay that it was not taken in this manner; but 


that Apollo, at Wann firſt. dclivered this oracle to 


Solon 


S0 let pour incenſe” to toſs heroes m_ . 
M po rul'd your Nate the mighty and the wiſe; 
 Turu'd to the weſt 'each ſacred corſe remains, 


And reſts for ever in Aſopia's plains. 
ebe this Solon failing by. night to the iNarid, 


and then taking 500 Athenian volunteers, who had 
a law paſſed in their-favour, that if they took the 
iſland, *. — ſhould have the government of it, and 
ſetting fail with a good number of fiſning - veſſels, 
together with a galley of thirty oars, he anchored 
in a bay of Salamin that looks towards Eubcea. 


ing alarmed by an uncertain report, "in great difor- 
der deten themſelves to their arms, and lent a 
; Wi Pak. is a $3507" unknown. Cychris was king of Sala- 


in an engagement at ſea with Xerxes, , beheld a prodigious ſerpent 
upon one of their ſhips, and were told by the oracle, which they con- 
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perſuafion, the Amphictyons * undertook the war, 
as, among others, Ariſtotle affirms in his treatiſe 


of the victors at the Pythian games, where he makes 


Solon the author of this counſel. Solon was not 
general in that expedition, as Hermippus tells us 
from Evanthes the Samian : for Aſchines the ora- 
tor ſays no ſuch thing; and in the regiſters of Del- 
phi, Alcmzon, not Solon, is recorded as general 
of the Athenians. p ee eee 

The guilt of that execrable proceeding againſt 
the accomplices of Cylon , had long given great diſ- 
turbance to the commonwealth, from the time when 


to the bay; and ſo would be waſhed by the waves of the ſea, This 


being performed, the town was. taken, and the inhabitants puniſhed 


for their impiety. From that time Cirrha became the arſenal of Det» 
hi. 2 +74 HERS? 4 {2 
* They were what we may call the ſtates-general of Greece; for the 
twelve nations that dwelt round Delphi, ſent each their deputies to aſ- 
fiſt in this grand council, which, was held twice in the year at Ther- 
mopylæ, where they had under their deliberation every thing that con- 
cerned the tranquillity of Greece, but more eſpecially ſuch thirgs as 
were of a religious nature. They were the protectors of the tetnple 
of Delphi. PE | Ped! 5 „ 
+ Cylon was an Athenian of a very ancient and noble family, and 
having married the daughter of Theagenes, tyrant of Meg ra, ſeized 
on the citadel of Athens whilft they were celebrating the - Olympic 
games: this he did in obedience to an oracle of Apollo, who had di- 
reed him to undertake it daring the celebration of the greateſt feaſt 
that was inſtituted in honour of Jupiter. He thought Jupiter had 
no greater feaſt degicated to him than the games before mentioned, 
without confidering, that the Athenians obſerved a very ſolemn feaſt 


called Diaſia, which they celebrated in honour of Jupiter, and which 
y 3 ups 


poſſibly might be the feaſt meant by the oracle. However it was 
this ambiguity ſerved to juſtify the oracle, Cylon was eloſely beſieged 
in the citadel, and ſp reduced through hunger and thirſt, that he was 
forced to retire with bis brother, leaving his ſoldiers to ſhift for them- 
ſelves. Some of them periſhed miſerably; and the reſt flying for re- 
fuge into the temple ef Minerva, were uſed as is here related by Plu- 
tarch, The gods incenſed at this ſacrilegious outrage, poured down 
their vengeance upon the heads of the Athenians, who, by way of at- 
onement, execrated and excommunicated in a public manner both 
the authors of it, and their deſcendents, and drove their families into 
exile; and this was the ſource of mary diforders for a long time after. 
This enterpriſe of Cylon happened even in Solon's time, about the 
forty-fifth Olympiad, 598 years before the birth of Chriſt 3 for it is 
certain that Megacles was Archon the fizſt year of that Olympiad, 


Megacles, 


* 
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Mend who was then Archon, perſuaded theſe 
conſpirators, who. had taken fanctuary i in Miner- 
va's temple, to come down and ſtand a trial; but 
when they had ned a thread to the image. of the 
goddeſs,” and kept hold of one end of it, in token 
of their being {till under fanCtuary, juſt as they 
came down by the temple of the Furies, the thread 
happening to break of itfelf, Megacles and his col- 
leagues rufhed upon and ſcized them, as if the god- 
deſs had now refuſed them her protection. As ma- 
ny as were without the temple, were ſtoned; thoſe f 
who fled to the altars for ſanctuary, were murdered 
there; and only thoſe eſcaped who made their ap- 
plication to the wives of the magiſtrates. But from 
that time theſe magiſtrates were called Execrable, and 
held in great deteſtation. Such of the Cylonian 
faction as happened to outhye this blow, afterwards. 
recovered ſtrength, and had continual quarrels 
with the relations and deſcendents of Megacles. The 
contention being at this time come to its height, 
. and the people divided, Solon, who was now in 
| great reputation, taking to his aſſiſtance the beſt 
men of Athens, interpoſed, and partly by entreaty, 
and partly by authority, perſuaded the execrable 
perſons, as they were then called, to ſubmit to a 
; trial, and be judged by 300 perſons choſen from a- 
mong the chief men of the city. One Myron, of 
the Fhlyenſian ward, managed the charge againſt 
them. They were all condemned, and as many as 
were then alive were banifhed, ed the carcaſes of 
the dead were dug up, and ſcattered beyond the 
confines of the country. In the midſt of theſe diſ- 
tractions, the Mepereptiins falling upon them, the 
ARE loſt both Niſza, and Salamin. Beſides, 
the city was diſturbed with ſuperſtitious fears and 
ſtrange appearances ; and the prieſts declared, that 
the ſacrifices intimated ſome execrable crimes and 
pollutions that were to be expiated. Upon this they 
* ot Epimenides the Phæſtian, E Crete, who 


15 
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is counted the ſeventh wiſe man, by thoſe who will 
not admit Periander into the number. He was re- 
puted a man of great piety, beloved by the gods, 
and one that had great {kill in matters of religion, 
as to what concerned inſpirations and the myſteries 
of initiation; and therefore the men of that age 
called him the ſon of the nymph Balte *, and the 
new Cures, or prieſt of Cybele, When he came to 
Athens, and grew intimately acquainted with So- 
lon, he aſſiſted him privately in many inſtances, and 
made way for the better reception of his laws : for 
he taught the Athenians to be more frugal in their 
religious worſhip, and more moderate in their 
mourning, by ordering ſome ſacrifices to be joined 
with their funeral ſolemnities, and aboliſhing thoſe 
ſevere and barbarous ceremonies which moſt of the 
women had formerly practiſed. But the greateſt 
thing of all was his cleanſing and purifying the ci- 
ty, by certain propitiatory and expiatory luſtra- 


tions +, and building of chapels; by which means he 


rendered the-people more obedient, more juſt; and 
more peaceable. It is reported, chat looking upon 


deter 4, and N a while, he ſaid to 


* It is not — * this dh Balte was. | Diogenes FLY 
writes, that Epimenides was ſo beloved by the nymphs, that they gave 
him a certain drug, which he kept in bullock's horns, a ſingle drop 
of which preſerved him a long time crows; N and vigorous, without a- 
ny other ſort of nouriſhment. 

F- In. theſe propitiatory ſacrifices of Epimenides one may find 
- ſome footſteps of the expiation of the Hebrews, as it is deſcribed in 
| the ſixteenth chapter of Leviticus. For it is ſaid that he choſe ſome 

\ ſheep that were all white, and others all black, which he led into the 


Areopagus, and letting them looſe from thence, he commanded thoſe 


that were to. follow them, where-ever they found them couch, to ſa- 


-  crifice them upon the ſpot, to the local Deity ; which was done ac- 


- cordingly, and in every place where a y of them had been ſacrificed, 
an altar was erected; from whence it came to paſs that many altars 

were found in the ſcveral burghs of Attica without any name inſcribed, 
which were ſo many authentic monuments of that ceremony. He 
likewiſe cauſed many temples and chapels to be erected, and among 

others, Contumeliæ fanum, et Impudent ie. 

1. A port and citadel belonging to Athens, which gare them great 
trouble, when in the hands of eit enemies, 

8 | thoſe 
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_ thoſe that ſtood by, How blind is man to futurity . 


For did the Athenians foreſee what. miſchief this will do 
to their city, they would even eat it with their own teeth, 
to get rid of it *. It is ſaid that Thales made a like 
conjecture; for he commanded his friends to bury 
him in an obſcure and neglected quarter of Mileſia, 
ſaying, that that very ſpot in time would be the fo- 
rum of the Mileſians. Epimenides being much ad- 
mired, and preſented by the city with rich gifts, 
and conſiderable honours, requeſted and accepted 
only a branch of the ſacred olive; and then return- 
ed home. ee nne e 

T he Athenians, now the Cylonian fedition was 
quelled, and the authors of it baniſhed, as above 
related, fell immediately into their old quarrels a- 
bout the government, there being as many different 
parties as there were different ſituations of _— 
within the bounds of the commonwealth; for thoſe 
upon the hills were moſt for democracy; © thoſe in 
the flat country for oligarchy ; and thoſe that lived 
towards the ſea, preferred a mixed fort of govern · 
ment, and ſo hindered either of the other parties 
from prevailing. At the ſame time alſo the diſcord 


ariſing from inequality of eſtates between the poor 


and the rich being come to a great height, the city 
was in a moſt deſperate condition, and a monarchical 
government ſeemed the only thing that could ſettle 
it, and free it from theſe diſturbances. '' For all 
the poor were indebted to the rich; and either they 
paid them the fixth-part of the produce of their 
lands, and were therefore called + Hectemorii and 
Thetes; or elſe they engaged their bodies ꝗ for the 
1 TOA, a Aacbt, 
This prediction was verified in the 1IAth Olympiad, that is, near 
270 years after it was erected, at which time Antipater conſtrained the 
Athenians to receive a garriſon into the place. Ys 
Ti. e. Sixth part men, and vaſſals, | 
1 This cuſtom was in uſe among the Romans for a long time; for, 
by one of the laws of the twelve tables, the inſolvent debtor's perſou 
was farfeited to his creditors, who either detained him in ny” _ 
5 | 0:4 
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debt, and might be ſeized by their creditors: 0 
that ſome of them were made ſlaves at home, others 
ſold to ſtrangers; ſome, for no law forbade it, 


were forced to ſell their children, or leave their | 


country to avoid the cruelty. of their creditors. 


But the greateſt number and the moſt reſolute of 


the people roſe, and encouraged one another not 
to ſuffer this oppreſſion any longer, but to chuſe 
ſome one man in whom they could confide. as a 
leader, to ſet free thoſe who had been ſeized for 


failing in the time of payment, to make a new di- 


viſion of lands, and entirely to change the govern- 
ment. Then the wiſeſt of the Athenians confider- 
ing Solon as the only perſon who had kept himſelf 


free from blame, that he neither had any ſhare in 
theſe unjuſt exactions of the rich, nor was invol- 


ved in the diſtreſſes of the poor, preſſed him to aſ- 
fiſt the commonwealth, and compoſe theſe differ - 
ences. Phanias the * Leſbian affirms, that Solon, to 
fave his country, -put a trick upon both parties, and 
privately promiſed the poor a divifion of the lands, 
and the rich ſecurity for their debts. But he ſays 
that Solon was unwilling to engage in the affair at 
ficſt, being afraid of the avarice of one party, and 
the arrogance of the other. He was however cho- 
ſen Archon after Philombrotus, and'impowered to 
be an arbitrator, and ſettle laws; the rich readily 
conſenting becauſe he was wealthy, the poor becauſe 
he was honeſt, It is reported, that a ſaying of his 
_ Which went currently about beforehand, that eu- 

lity never breeds war, mightily pleaſed both parties, 


fold him, as they thought fit. Nay the kw went further; it allowed 

them to tear him in pieces, and divide his fleſh among them. But 
no one was ever known to make uſe of a right fo barbarous and con- 
trary to humanity. 1 5 | | 
He was of Erefa, a city of Leſbos, contemporary with Theo- 
phraſtus, and Ariſtotle's diſciple, He is quoted as the author of ſeve- 
ral writings; as, a treatiſe on plants; on the death of tyrants ; on 


the tyrants of the age; on the magiſtrates of Ereſſa; on the Socratic 


philoſaphers ; on the diſertations of Poſidonius. 
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che wealthy and the poor; the one expecting this e- 
quality in dignity and power, the other in their num- 
ber. Thus there being great hopes on both ſides, 
the chief men were very urgent with Solon, offering 
him the abſolute power, and endeavouring to per- 
ſuade him that he might, when he was once ſettled, 
manage the buſineſs according to his pleaſure: and 
many of the citizens who were indifferent between 
both parties, perceiving it would be a change diffi- 
cult to be effected by law and reaſon, were not a- 
gainſt havirg one wiſe and juſt man ſet at the head 
of affairs. And ſome ſay that Solon had this ora- 
cle from Apollo: | | 


. ” 


Seixe, ſeize the helm; the bark as pilot ſteer; 
And pow'rful aid ſhall baniſh ev ry fer. 

But his acquaintance eſpecially accuſed 'him of 
meanneſs, for ſcrupling to take the monarchy only 
for its name; as if tyranny would not by degrees 
become a legal ſovereignty by the virtue of the poſ- 
ſeſſor, as it had formerly done among the Eubceans 
who choſe Tynondas; and did at preſent amongſt the 
Mitylenians, who choſe Pittacus * for their prince. 


Vet nothing of all this could ſhake Solon's reſolu- 


tion; but, as they ſay, he replied to his friends, It 
is true, tyranny is a very fair (pot, but it hath no outlet. 


And in a copy of verſes to Phocus he writes: 


That all the fair domains I rul d, I bleſs'd, 

Nor robb'd the wealthy, nor the poor oppreſs'd ; 
1 boaſt the blameleſs honour of my name; 

Aud ſcorn the tyrant's ſanguinary fame. 


a 


* Pittacus, one of the ſeven wiſe men of Greece, made himſelf 
maſter of Mitylene; for which reaſon Alcæus, who was of the ſame 
town, and contemporary with Pittacus, wrote againſt him, and laſhed 
him in his verſes, as he did the other tyrants Pittacus read his ſa- 
tires with contempt, and after having by his authority compoſed the 
diſorders, and quelled the ſeditions of his citizens, and e ſtabliſhed 
peace and harmony among them, he voluntarily quitted his power, 
and reftored his country to its liberty, | | | 
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From which it is manifeſt that he was a man of 
great reputation before he. gave his laws. As to 

the ridicule he was expoſed to for refuſing abe. | 
ry power, he deſcribes it in theſe words: 


| Mor ſenſe nor ſpirit, Solon, fure, poſſeſsd, | 

= By — es who E not Pie, _— Þ 

| "The fiſh were caught; with anguiſh envy ſaw 

The net furround them, which he en not draw, 
Ye gods, to make ſuch wealth a certain prey, aged 

| 755 reign the lord of Athens but a day 3 

M ho but the morrotu would with pride defy, 
Though doom'd himſelf, and all his race to die? 


Thus he repreſents the cenſures paſſed upon him by 
the multitude, and by men of low minds, Yet 
though he refuſed an arbitrary power, he was not 

remiſs in the management of public affairs: he did 

not appear mean and crouching to the powerful; 
nor made his laws to pleaſure . thoſe that choſe him. 

In what was tolerably conſtituted before he made 

no Alteration, fearing leſt if he ſhould quite unſettle 

the commonwealth, he ſhould not have power 4 
- ficient to frame and model it anew in the moſt 

fect manner. But what bg. thought he could * | 

fect by perſuaſion upon the pliable; and by force 

upon the ſtubborn, that he ad, as himſelf n, 


By making force and 7 juſtice both conſpire. 


And therefore being, afterwards aſked, if he had heft 
the Athemans the beft laws that could be given? he re- 
plied, I have eftabliſhed the beſt they could receive. The 
way in which modern authors ſay the Athenians u- 
ſed to take off from the . of things, by gi- 
ving them polite and honourable names, calling, 
for inſtance, a whore, a friend, taxes, contributions, 
garriſons, guards, priſons, houſes, ſeems at firſt to | 
have been Solon's contrivance, who named the ta-„ 
king off the people's debts a diſcharge. Por the firſt | 
thing he en in the commonwealth was, that the | 

| — | 
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debts in being ſhould be forgiven, and no man for 
the future ſhould engage the body of his debtor for 


| ſecurity. Though ſome; and among the-reſt An- 


drotion, affirm, that the poor people were eaſed, 
not by cancelling the debts, but by lowering the 

intereſt ; which pleaſed them ſo, that they gave the 
name of diſcharge to this kindneſs, and to that which 


accompanied it, the enlarging their meaſures, and 


raiſing the value of their money: for he made a 
mina, which before went for but ſeventy-three * 
drachmas, to go for a hundred; ſo that paying as 
much in tale as before, but leis in weight, thoſe 
that paid off a debt had great advantage, and thoſe 
that received it had no loſs t. But moſt authors 
ſay that this diſcharging was an entire clearing of all 
debts at once; and with this account what he ſays 
in his poems beſt agrees : for in them Solon values 
himſelf, that he had removed all marks f of mortgaged 
land, fixed up almsſt in every place before, ſo that what 
was bound before, was naw free; and of ſuch citizens as 
had been ſeixed by. their creditors for debt, ſome he had 
brought back from other countries, where by the length of 
their exile they had forgotten their mother- tongue; and 
ſome be had ſet at liberty, who. were in cruel flavery at 
home. It is ſaid, that upon this occaſion there 
happened an unlucky affair, which gave him great 
uneaſinefs; for when he had reſolved to take off 

the debts, and was contriving ſuitable ſpeeches, 
and a proper way of beginning the buſineſs, he 
told ſome of his friends, Conon, Clinias, and 
Hipponicus, in whom he had the greateſt con- 
fidence, and with whom he often adviſed, that 


4 


* Others ſay ſeventy-five. - | 
+ Rualius juſtly reckons this among Plutarch's miſtakes. How 


is it poſſible that a creditor ſhould not loſe, who is paid only three 


quarters of his debt? Is a ſmall piece of money made equal in value 


to a bigger, by giving it the ſame name? | 


t Oens, which were, as Harpocration tells us, certain billets fixed 
up upon any houſe or land that was mortgage4, 
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he would: not meddle with the lands, but only 
free the people from their debts, "But they im- 
mediately taking the” advantage, borrowed vaſt 
ſums of money beforehand from rich men, and 


purchaſed ſome large farms; and when the law 
was enacted, they kept the poſſeffions, but would 


not return the money to their creditors; which 


brought Solon under great cenſure and reproach, 
as if he himſelf had not been abuſed by them, 


but concerned with them in this act of injuſtice. 
But this calumny was preſently confuted, by his 


complying with the law firſt of all, and remitting 


the debts due to him, which amounted to five ta- 


jents. Some, and among the reſt Polyzelus of 
Rhodes, ſay it was fifteen talents. But however 
they called his friends rr e [ i. e, debt where] 


ever after. 


In making this law kb pleaſed Wer party; for 
he diſobliged the rich in cancelling their bonds, and 
the poor ſtill more in not making a diviſion of land 
as they expected, nor making all equal in eſtate, as 
Lycurgus had dons; But then it muſt be Jondicler- 
ed, that Lycurgus being the eleventh from Hercules, 


and having reigned many years in Lacedæmon, had 


got great reputation, power, and friends, which he 
could uſe in modelling his ſtate. He applied force 
more than perſuaſion, inſomuch that he loſt his eye 
in the tumult; and by this means eſtabliſhed that 
regulation which is the moſt effectual to preſerve 
and unite a ftate, not permitting any to be poor or 
rich in the commonwealth. But Solon could not 
effect ſo great an alteration, being only a common- 


er ben and of a moderate eſtate; yet he acted to 


+ 88 Plutarch in the beginning of this life ſaith, Solon 
was of one of the beſt families in Athens, being deſcended from Codrus, 
How comes it about that in this place he calls him a commoner ? 
He muſt mean that Solon's family by degrees fell into decay, and that 
their fortune being unable to ſupport their nobility, they ſunk into a 
Rats of mediocrity, 
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the height of his power, having nothing but his 
own prudence and the good opinion of his citizens 
to rely on. And that he offended the generality, 
who looked for another poſture of affairs, he de- 
clares in theſe words :. - KH G44 awed) if 


I 97 prais'd by all, now all with jealous leer 


rye me aſkance, their envy or their fear. 
Yet who but I, without a flironger rein, 


Could by mere art the beadſirong croud reftrain ® 
Bur in a little time, being ſenfible of their own ad- 
vantage, they deſiſted from their complaints, made 
4 public ſacrifice, calling it ſeiſacthia, (or -the dif- 
charge); and made Solon fuperintendant of the laws, 
and of the commonwealth. They gave him power 
not in ſome particulars only, but in every thing, 
over all their magiſtracies, their aſſemblies, courts, 


and ſenates; and authoriſed him to appoint what 


eſtate each man muſt have to qualify him for any 
of theſe, what ſhould be their number and the 
time of their meeting, and to diſſolve or continue 
any of the preſent conſtitutions according to his 
pleaſure. Firſt then he repealed all Draco's laws , 
(except thoſe concerning murder, ) becauſe they 
were too ſevere, and their puniſhments too great; 
for death was appointed for almoſt all offences, inſo- 
much that thoſe that were convicted of idleneſs 
were to die; and thoſe that ſtole a cabbage, or an 
apple, were liable to the ſame'puniſhment with thoſe 
who committed ſacrilege or murder. And this oc- 
caſioned that celebrated remark of Demades, That 
Draco's laws were not written with int, but blood. And 


he himſelf being once aſked, hy he made death the 


Draco was the firſt among the Greeks that puniſhed adultery with 
death; and that he might imprint in the people a horror for murder, 
he ordained that proſecution ſhould be carried on even againſt inani- 
mate things, if they had accidentally cauſed the death of any one. 
For inftance, a ftatue that had unfortunately fallen on a perſon was 
baniſhed, it being made criminal for any one to keep it in Attica. 
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_ puniſhment ences? replied, Small ones deſerus 

that, and Fc goa rages greateſt 2. In. 
the next place, Solon being willing to continue all 
offices of magiſtracy in the hands of the rich men, 
as they had been, and yet to bring a mixture of the. 
people into other parts of the government, of which 
they had no ſhare before, took an account of the 


citizens eſtates, and thoſe whoſe eſtates. produced. 
five hundred medimni both in dry and liquid fruits, 


he placed in the firſt rank, calling them L 
dimni; thoſe of the ſecond claſs, , who. were ſuch as. 


could keep a horſe, or were worth annually three 
hundred medimni, were named Hippadatelountes; the 
third claſs conſiſted of ſuch whoſe revenue amount- 
ed to but two hundred medimni, and they were called 
Zeugitæ * ; all the others were called Thetes; theſe 
were not admitted, to any office, but might come to. 


the great aſſembly and give their votes: this at firſt 
ſeemed nothing, but afterwards appeared a con- 


ſiderable privilege ; for moſt. of the controverſies, 


came at laſt to theſe popular judges; becauſe in all 


matters which he put under the cogniſance of the 
magiſtrates; he gave ſuch as pleaſed liberty to appeal 

to the popular court. Beſides, it is ſaid that he was 
obſcure and ambiguous in the wording of his laws, 
on purpoſe to inereaſe the power of theſe popular 


courts; for ſince their differences could not be ad- 


juſted by the letter of the law, they ſtood in conti- 
nual need of judges, and brought all controverſies 
before them, who by this means were in'a manner 


ſuperior to the las f. And of this equality os 


himſelf makes mention in » this. manner: 


Nga: 4 "+ * 4. 


* Pe. naps, + le were 160 called „ VIE were in the middle 


rank between the Hippadatelountes, or the Knights, and the Thetes, 
or vaſals, 80 in tkeir-galleys,, the rowers in the middle bank were. 
called Zeugitæ, being between the Thalamites and Thranites. | 
+ This ſome blamed in Solon, as ſetting the people above. the KI 
as Ariſtotle FEES, Palit. lib. 2. cap. 10. 'F; 
| it 
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Nit pow'r in ev'ry rank my laws maintain ß 
| The paar ſupported, and the rich reftrain'dy, 
Each againſt each ſecur d; myſelf ther ſhield, 
Nor theſe nar theſe oppreſſion taught to yield. 
And for the greater ſecurity of the common people, 
he gave any man liberty to enter an action in be- 
half of one who had been injured; ſo that if any 
one was beaten, maimed, or ſuffered violence from 
another, any man that was willing and able might 
proſecute the offender: very wiſely intending by 


this to accuſtom the citizens, like members of the 


ſame body, to refent and be ſenfſible of one an- 
other's injuries. And there is a ſaying of his agree - 
able to this law; for being afked what city was 
beſt modelled? That, ſays he, obere thoſe oho are 
not "injured, ure no leſs ready 'to* praſecute and puniſh 
the offenders than thoje who are. He conſtituted the 
eourt of the Areopagus *, which was compoſed of 
fuch as had borne the office of Archon +, and of 


, 
1 7 
2 


* This was a hill near the citidel of Athens, on which was a piece 
of ground incloſed, but uncovered, where tbe judges met to hear and. 
judge in all criminal cauſes, : nd had all matters of importance, whe- 
ther of 2 religious or, civil nature, brought, before them. There. 
were in this court two ſilver ſeats, or ſtools, one of Which was called 
the floel of impudence, and the other of injury, The accuſer fat on the 
laſt, and the accuſed on the firſl. This court was not. primarily e- 
rected by Solon; it was a tribunal a thouſand years before him, even 
in the days of Cecrops, who called it Areopagus, or Mars's hill, be- 
cauſe. Mars had been condemned bere for the murder of Hal rothius, 
the ſon of ere Before Solon's time the men of the beſt reputa - 
tion in the whole city were judges in this court. Solon was the firft, 


who thought it expedient, that for the future only ſuch as had diſchar- 


ged the office of archon ſhquld. be advanced to that dignity; and as he 
added very much to the authority of the court, he was ever after con 
ſidered as the founder. There was nothing more noble nor auguſt 
than that ſenate, nothing equal to the glory of the ſenators: they were 
honoured as gods, e | | 8 
+ The archons were nine in number. The chief of them was 
called Arc bon by way of eminence; from him the year had its denomi- 
nation; for which reaſon he is ſometimes ſtyled; Eponymus. The 1s, 
cond was ſometimes called Baf/evs, or Xing; his authority was prin- 
cipally exerted in religious affairs. The third was called. Polemarch, or 
» 3 5 B b 3.0 LP generd 3 
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which he himſelf having been Archon, was conſe- 
quently a member. But ſtill obſerving that the 


people, now free from their debts, grew proud 


and imperious; he ſettled another court of four 
hundred, a hundred out of each of the four 
tribes *, who were to inſpect all maters before they 
were to be'propounded to the. people, and to take 


care that nothing: but what had been diligently ex- | 


amined, ſhould be brought before the general aſ- 
ſembly. I he upper council. he made inſpectors 
and keepers of the laws; ſuppoſing that the com- 
monwealth being held by theſe two councils, as by 
firm anchors, would be leſs liable to be toſſed by 
tumults, and the people more at quiet. Thus moſt. 
writers. agree, that Solon inſtituted the Areopagus, 
as we have ſaid; which ſeems to be confirmed, be- 
cauſe Draco makes no mention of the Areopagites, 


burt in all capital cauſes applies himſelf to the Kphe- 


tz : yet Solon's thirteenth: table has a law: (which 
is the eighth) ſet down in theſe very words: H{þo- 


general ; and the other fix by the common name of Theſmothet#, or 
 lawgivers. The Archon, the Baſileus, the Polemarch, and the Theſ- 
mothetæ had different offices and Juriſdictions, Which, it is to be ſup- 

poſed, were at firſt ſuitable to their names; but after the alterations 
which Solon made, there ſeems not to have been a very firidt relation 


between the name and the office, the old name being retained, though 
the office was changed... 


The number of! ttibes was afterwards inereaſed by Cliſthenes to 
ten; and then this ſenate conſiſted of five hundred, fifty being choſen 
out of each tribe. Aſter the election of the ſenators, officers were 
choſen by lottto preſide in the ſenate, after this manner. Their year 

(which was lunar) being divided into ten parts according to the num- 
der of the ttibes, the 1 ging to each tribe preſided for the 

tenth part of a year; thefe were called Prytanes, and the time of their 
continuance in office Prytanea. Each Prytanea was again divided into 
five weeks, and ten of the Prytanes governed for a week, during which 

time they were called Procdri; and out of thefe one was choſen to pre- 
ſide over the reſt for each of the ſeven days; ſo that three of the Proedri 
were excluded from preſiding, This preſident was called Epiſtates. 
+ The ccurt of the Ephetæ was inftiiuted, according to ſome, in 
the time of Demophoon the ſon of Theſeus ; others fay that it was 
inſtituted by Draco. Before Solon's time the authority of the Ephetæ 
was very great,” and ſuperior to that of the Areopapites; but Solon 
canſiderably leſſencd their power, aud limited their juriddiftion, 


* 
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ever before. Solon's- archonſhip. were. diſgraced, let them 
be reſtored, except thoſe that being condemned by the Areo- 
pagites, Ephete, or in the court of the Prytangum by the 
Kings, for murder, or robbery, or for attempting to uſurp 
the government, had fled their country when this law 
was made. And theſe words ſeem to ſhow that the 
Areopagus was eſtabliſhed before Solon's laws; for 
who could be condemned in the Areopagus before 
his time, if he was the firſt that gave this court the 
power! of judging “? unleſs, which is probable, 
there is ſome defect and obſcurity in this table, and 
it ſhould run thus: Thoſe that have been convicted of 
ſuch offences as new. belong to the cogniſante of the Areo- 
pagites, Ephetæ, or the Prytanes, ſince the making of 
this law; ſhall remain till in diſgrace, whilft others 
are reſtored. This I leave to the judgment of the 


en,] ]ſͥ mf Q N 5 | 
Amongſt his other laws, that is very peculiar and 
ſurpriſing, which makes all thoſe infamous who! 
ſtand neuters in a {cE.tion f. But he thought that 
no man ſhould be inſenſible with regard to his coun- 
try, nor value himſelf upon providing for his ow. n 
ſecurity, and refuſing to ſhare the diſtreſſes of the 
public; but, on the contrary, ſhould. run all ha- 
3 Zzards in defence of a juſt cauſe, rather than re- 
main an inactive ſpectator, waiting the Hue of the 
] conteſt. without any other concern than for his own. 
fſafety. But that ſeems an abſurd and ridiculous 
law, which permits an orphan-heireſs, if her huſ- 
band prove impotent, to have recourſe to one of 
his neareſt kinſmen 1. Yet ſome ſay, this law was 
: * Notwithſtanding what Plutarc fays; it is certain, (as has been 
already obſerved), that the court of Areopagus was long before Solon's 
time; for the old poets make Oreftes to have been tried by it for the 
murder of his mother. See Aſchylas in Eumenid. | | | 
F They were likewi'e condemned to perpetual baniſhment, and their 
effects were confiſcated. $05 T6673 8 
I There was a Jaw which orJained that female orphans who had a 
mind to marry, ſhould be married to the'neareft kinſman. Orbæ, gui 
unt genere proximi, iis nubunto, The next relation was wie hout doubt 
411 | | realy 
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well Wan againſt thoſe, who, conſcious of their 
own inability, yet, for the ſake of the portion, 
would match with heireſſes, and make uſe of law to 
put a violence upon nature; for when they ſee the 
heireſs is allowed this liberty, they muſt either ab- 
ſtain from fuck marriages, or continue them with 
diſgrace, and ſuffer for the baſe injury which their 
covetouſneſs prompted them to commit, It is alſo 
right not to allow women in thoſe caſes to chuſe 
for themſelves among all men indifferently, but to 


confine them to their ' huſband's neareſt relations, | 


that the children may be of the ſame family, And 
agreeable to this is the law, that the bride and bride- 


groom ſhall be fhut into a chamber, and eat of the 


fame quince together *, and that the huſband of 
ſuch an heireſs ſhall be alone with her thrice a- 


month; for though he gets no children, yet it is an 
inſtance of that reſpect and affe&ion which an — 


band owes to a virtuous wife, it takes off all 7 
differences, and will not Permit Moors little 65 2755 ls a 
to proceed to a rupture. | 


ready enough, if the orphan was 1 i poor; 11 law. obliged ban 
either to marry her, or pay a fine; and upon this law turns a conſider- 
able point in Terence's Phormio : Lex e, ut orbe, qui ſunt genere prbæimi, 
iis nutant. Moſes gave the ſame law to God's own people, Deut. xxv. 
F. Ruth, chap. ii. Solon, to prevent the impotent from marrying, 
and thereby impoſing upon nature, perverted this law, which was de- 


ſrgned only for  orphan-heireſſes that were not yet married, and marked 


out to them the perſons that were to be their huſbands ; but Solon ex- 
tended it even to thoſe that were married, and in the power of their 
buſbands; than why no nothup conld be more unbecoming ; for which 
reaſon Plutarch/very juif N s it a ridiculous law, It is prudent in- 


deed to prevent, or cortect, e diſorders of fuch unfruitfu} marrieges, 


but not to correct them by another diſorder of a worſe tendency, and 
- by authoriſing corruption and debauchery. 


It looks as if Plutarch meant here that Solon hadoriained this 
ceremony only for rich heirefles, who had been married to impotent 


huſbands; but the ſame was oblerved in all marriages; the legiſlator 
thereby intimatingy Hof only that the married couple were to abſtain 
From giving each other hard words, for_it is the quality of the quince 
to ſweeten the breath, bur-alfo that they ſhould be watchful, and in- 
tent upon their mutual ſafety and preſervation, it being likewiſe the 
. en the Mace | to en the UE of 1 and rendes it 
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In all other marriages he forbade doweries to be 
given.; the wife was to bring with her three ſuits of 
cloaths, ſome houſehold ſtuff of ſmall value, and: 
nothing more. For he would not have marriage to. 
be a matter of gain or traffic, but to be a ſociable. 
ſtate of man and wife for procreation, and for mu- 
tual endearment and love. Dionyſius tyrant of Si- 
cily, when his mother deſired him to marry her to 
a young. Syracuſan, replied, I have indeed overturned 
Me laws :of my country, by. my tyrauny, but cannot put a 
violence upon _ thofe of nature by. a marriage ſo difproper- 
toned... Such diſorders. are never to be ſuffered in a 
commonwealth, nor ſuch unſeaſonable and unaffec- 
tionate matches, which cannot anſwer, the purpoſe 
and end of marriage. A prudent governor or law - 
giver might ſay to an old man that takes à young 
wife, what: is ſpoken to Philoctetes in the tragedy, 


J marriage fit far fuch a;wretch. as thee? And, if he 
finds a young man with a rich old woman, like a 
partridge growing fat upon che duty, he might re- 
move him to a young virgin that needs a huſband. 
But of this enough. X44 FEW i e te ge, | 
Another commendable ' law of So 


to ſpare thoſe that are gone, and politic to prevent 
the perpetuity of diſcord. He likewiſe forbade 


Now, the matter of laws muſt be poſſible, if the 
Y waker dc6gns.to puniſh a few uſefully, rather aa 
mad te: n puỹppοꝙq, abba natoat bat a vin 
le is likewiſe much commended for his law con- 
cerning wills: for before that time no man was al- 
. : lowed 
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lowed to make a will; but all the wealth and eſtate 
of the deceaſed was to continue among the rela- 
tions. But he permitted them, if they had mo chil- 
dren, to beſtow it on whom they pleaſed; prefer - 
ring choice to neceſſity, and eſteeming friendſhip a 
ftronger tie than kindred; and thus he gave every 
man the free diſpoſal of his own eſtate. ' Yet he al- 
lowed not all ſorts of legacies, but thoſe only which 
were not extorted by the frenzy of a diſeaſe, by 
_ charms, impriſonment, force, or the perſuaſions of 
a wife ; with good reaſon thinking there is no great 
difference whether a man be perſuaded or forced to 
do What is not fit; and putting the inducement of 


deceit and neceffity, of pleaſure and pain, upon the 


fame foot, ſince both are equally SERENA wer hin- 
der a man from ufing his reaſon, © 
He alſo made a law for the conduct of che other 
| heir journeys, mournings, and ſaerifices, prevent- 
ing thereby the exceſs, d diforder; and licentiouſneſs 
that had prevailed before. - When they went out of 
town, they were ſuffered to take no more with them 
than three habits ; the expenſe of their proviſions 
. was confined to the value of an bolus; their pan- 
nier or bafket was not to be above a cubit high, 
and at night they were not to ſtir but in a chariot, 


with a torch before them. At funerals they were 9 


forbid to fcratch and tear themſelves, to ſing mourn- 
ful ſongs, or utter any loud cries and lamentations *. 
To offer an ox at the grave was not permitted, nor 
to bury above three garments with the body + ; nor 
to . mw 1 of any beſides their own family, 


* The Romans borrowed this law from 4 It is ſtill to be 
found in the twelve tables: Mulierts genas ne radunto, neve lefſum funeris 
ergo babento. Let not che women ſcratch their cheeks, nor make la- 
mentations at in erments. 

* e find this law like wiſe in the twelve tables: Sunepriom minuito ; 
tria fs volet ricinia adbibeto et vincula purpure, Let the expenſes be leſ- 
ſened; let no moi e be enn, upon the corpſe than three robes edged 
> with purple,” 
unleſs 
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unleſs at the very funeral *, Moſt of theſe things 
are likewiſe forbidden by our laws; but this is fur- 
ther added in ours, that thoſe who are convicted of 
extravagance in their mournings, are to be puniſhed 
as ſoft and effeminate, by the cenſors of the wo- 
men. & | 1 | TY SS 
| Obſerving the city was filled with perſons that 
flocked from all parts into Attica for ſecurity of li- 
ving, that moſt of the country was poor and bar- 
ren, and that the traders at ſea imported nothing 


to thoſe who could give them nothing in exchange; 
he perſuaded the citizens to apply themſelves to 


mechanics and manufactures; and made a law, that 


no ſon ſhould be obliged to relieve his father, if he 


had not bred him up to ſome trade. lt is true, 
Lycurgus having a city free from all ſtrangers, and 
land enough for a great many people, or (according 
to Euripides) ſufficient for twice the number of citizens, 
and abundance of Helots about Sparta, -who were 
not to. be kept idle, but to be broken with conti- 


nual toil, he did well to take off his citizens from 


laborious and mechanical trades, and keep them to 
their arms, ſo as to be well ſkilled and practiſed on- 
ly in the art of war. But Solon, fitting his laws to 
the ſtate of things, and not ordering things accord- 
ing to his laws, and finding the ground ſcarce rich 
enough to maintain the farmers, .and altogether 
inſufficient to feed the lazy multitude, brought 
trades into credit, and ordered the Areopagites to 
examine how every man got his living, and to cha- 
ſtiſe the idle. But that law was more rigid, which 
(as Heraclides Ponticus + informs us) declared the 


* Relations might go and viſit them as often as they pleaſed, and 
th's was looked upon as a pious act.on. But no others were ſuffered 
to go thither after the funeral was over, becauſe fuch viſits were ſu- 
ſpicious, as if defigned to violate the ſanctity of the place, and convey 


away the bones, which they made uſe of in their ſorceries. 


+ He was a diſciple of Ariſtotle. He was the author of ſeyeral tra- 
gedies which he pretended were written by Theſpis. | 


ſons 
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ſons of harlots not obliged te relieve their fathers: : 
for it is evident, that he who ſhows no reſpe& for | 
marriage, doth not take a woman for the ſake of 
children, but for pleaſure; and thus has his juſt re- 
ward, having no pretence to upbraid his children, 
to whom he has made their very birth a ſcandal and 
reproach. But many of Solon's laws about women 
ſeem abſurd : for he permitted any one to kill an 
adulterer that was caught in the fact; if any one 
forced a free: woman, a hundred drachmas was the 
fine; if he only uſed perſuaſion, twenty ; ; but com- 
mon. proſtitutes were not included in this law. He 
made it unlawful to ſell a daughter, or a ſiſter, un- 
leſs, being yet unmarried, ſhe had forfeited her cha- 
ſtity. But it is irrational to puniſh the ſame crime 
ſometimes very ſeverely and rigoroufly, and ſome- 
times very lightly, and as it were in ſport, with a 
trivial fine ; unleſs there being little money then in 
Athens, that ſcarcity made thoſe mulcts the more 
grievous puniſhment. And indeed, in the valua- 
tion of things to be ſacrificed, he reckons a ſheep 
and a medimnus of corn each at the price of a 
drachma *. Ihe victor in the Iſthmian games was 
to have for a reward a hundred drachmas ; the 
3 in the * five hundred; he that 


*The conſtruction of os original is not clear in this place; it may 
perhaps ſignify that a ſheep and a drachma were together equal in value 
to a medimnus of corn, 

+ We learn from Diogenes Laertins, that Solon leſfened the rewards 
conferred on the conquerors in thoſe games, which before his time had 
been very conſiderable, He thought it a ſhameful thing to give 
athletes, or wreſtlers, more bountiful rewards than were reſerved for 
thoſe who died in the wars fighting for their country, whoſe children 
ought rather to be educated at the public expenſe, that they might ore 
day be encouraged to follow their fathers example, Whereas thote 
athletes were no better than ſpendthrifts, and their victories were of- 
ten more miſchievous than uſeful to their country. At firſt the re- 
wards of the victors were only ſome branches of olive for thoſe who had 
obtai ed the v. ctory in the Olympic, and of palm for ſuch as had con- 
quered in the Ifthmian games. Eurylochus was the firſt who made an 
innovation in chat noble cuſtom, * appointed a reward in money. 
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caught a he- wolf, five drachmas; he that caught 


2-ſhe-wolf, one; the former ſum (as Demetrius 


Phalereus aſſerts) was the value of an ox, the latter 


of a ſheep: for though the prices which in his ſix- 


teenth table he ſets on the ſelect victims were pro- 


bably far greater than the common prices, yet even 
theſe are very ſmall in compariſon of the preſent. 
The Athenians, becauſe their fields were better for 


= paſture than corn, were from the beginning great 


enemies to wolves; and ſome affirm their tribes did 
not take their names from the ſons of Ion, but from 
the different ſorts of eccupation that they followed ; 
the ſoldiers were called Hoplitæ; the artificers, Er- 
gate; and of the remaining two, ſuch. as tilled the 
ground, were called Teleantes, and the ſhepherds and 

raſiers, Aigicores &. And as Attica was a dry parched 
Pl, without [rivers or lakes +, where few ſprings 
were to be found f, and where for the moſt part 
they had no other water but what they drew out 
of wells which they had dug for that purpoſe, there 
was a law made, that where there was a public well 
within the diſtance of four furlongs, all ſhould 


draw at that, but when it was further off, they might 


provide a private well; and if they had dug ten fa- 


thom deep in their own ground, and could find no 


Strabo is of this ſentiment, contrary to the opinion of Herodotus 
and Euripides, who ſay that Ion the ſon of Xuthus had four ſons, Te- 
leon, Aigicores, Ergades, and Oplites, from whom the four firſt tribes 
had their names re/peQtively, e e tr 1% oY 
It is in the original, rivers that are running conſtantly; by which it is 
to be underſtood, that the Iliſſus and Eridanus, two rivers in Attica, were 
frequently dry. Callimachus, in his catalogue of the 1Tvers of Europe, 
ſays, he ſhould not forbear laughing if any poet ſhould be fool enough 
to ſay, that the daughters of the Athenians drew clear wwater out of the river 
Eridanus, when the beatts themſelves could not quench their thirſt 
eee T 1 | 8 
1 Strabo tells us, there was a ſpring of freſh water near the Lycæum 
which afforded a ſupply of extraordinary good water. But in general 
Attica was a very dry ſoil; for which reaſon the inhabitants in their 
daily prayers beſought Jupiter, to pour down rain upon the lands and fields 
of the Athenians; CEL | 
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water, they had liberty to fetch a veſſel of fix gallons 
twice a- day from their neighbours : for he thought 


it prudent to make proviſion againſt want, but not 


/ 


grain. 


to encourage lazineſs, His regulations about plant- 
ing were very judicious. No one was allowed to 
plant a tree within five feet of his neighbour” s field, 

and if it was a fig or an olive, not within nine; for 
their roots ſpread further than others, nor can they 
be planted near all ſorts of trees without damage, 
for from ſome they draw away the nouriſhment, 
and ſome they hurt. by their effluvia. He that 


would dig a pit, or a ditch “, was to dig it as far 


diſtant from his neighbour's ground as it was deep; 
and he that would raiſe ſtocks of bees, was to raiſe 
them at three hundred feet diſtance from thoſe 
which another had already raiſed. He permitted 
only oil to be exported t; and thoſe that exported 


- any other of the products of the earth, the Archon 


was ſolemnly to curſe, or elſe himſelf to pay a hun- 
dred drachmas. This law was written in his firſt 


table; and therefore it is not abſolutely incredible 


what ſome affirm, that the exportation of figs was 
anciently forbidden, and the informer againft the 


delinquents called a fycophart. He made a law con- 


cerning hurts and injuries from beaſts, in which he 
commands the maſter of any dog that bit a man to 
deliver him up chained to a log of timber four cu- 
bits long; a ſingular contrivance to ſecure men 
from dogs. The law concerning naturalizing ſtran- 
gers admits of fome doubt ; for he permitted only 
thoſe to be made free of Athens who were in per- 
petual exile from their © own Nee or came e with 


® Te be ug, ſo * W copies have it, i. e. 4 bes; but this law 
is fill preſerved in the Roman ee lib. 10. tit, 1. leg. 13. and chere 


it is rcd, a grave, and not TY 
+ There was great abundance of "0a in Attica, and but a little of 


© other fruits in pr: portion. So that thoſe fruits were neceſſary ſor the 


Sc of the people, and in fome meaſure ſupplied the want of 


their 
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their whole family to exerciſe ſome trade there; 
and this he did (they ſay) not to diſcourage ſtran- 
gers, but rather invite them, by making them ſecure 
of the privileges of the government: and beſides, 
he thought both theſe ſorts of men would prove 
more faithful citizens than other ſtrangers; the 
former out of neceflity, becauſe they had bee: 
forced from their own country; the latter out of 
choice, becauſe they had voluntarily forſaken it. 
Another of Solon's peculiar laws was that con - 
cerning eating at the public charge, (which he called 


Paraſitein *); for he allowed not the fame perfon to 
come often, and puniſhed him who refuſed to come 


when invited; thinking that the one ſhowed a cove- 
tous diſpoſition, and the other a contempt of the pu- 
blic. All his laws he eſtabliſhed for 100 years, and 
wrote them on wooden tables named axones, which 
might be turned round in oblong caſes; ſome {malt 
relics of them are preſerved even to our time in the 
common hall at Athens. Theſe, as Ariſtotle af- 


firms, were called cyrbes, and Cratinus the comic 
poet ſomewhere ſays, art FRE 2 £4 


: 7 ow by Solon's and by Drace's name, 1 
hofe cyrbes now —— beneath our kettles flame. 


« 
. . 


But ſome fay thoſe are properly cyrbes t, which 


In the firſt ages the name of parafire was venerable and ſacred ; 
for it properly ſiznifiel one that was @ commoner or meſſmate at the 
table of ſacrifices. There - were in Greece ſeveral perſons particularly 
honoured with this title, and were much Ike thoſe whom the Ro- 
mans called epulones. Solon ordained that every tribe ſhould offer a 


| ſacrifice once a-month, and at the end of the ſacrifice make a public 
entertainment, at which all who were of that tribe ſhould be obliged 


to aflift by turns. They who were named to that office, when it. 


came to be their turn, and did not attend, were returned to the coun- 
cil, and obliged to give an account of their conduct, 


+ The cyrbes, according to ſome, were triangular, and made of 


| fone, and the axones quadrangular; and though they are here faid 


to have been of wood, yet others ſay they were ſtone pillars at fir, 
and afterwards wood whitened, But in time cyrbes and axoncs were 


general names for all public monuments of this kind, See Ha 


cration, and Suidar, and the ſcholiaft upon Apollonius, lib, 4. v. 280, © 
| 8 contain 
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contain the laws concerning ſacrifices and the rites 
of religion, and all the others axones. T he ſenate 
all jointly ſwore: to confirm the laws, and every one 
of the J heſmothetæ * made a peculiar vow. at the 
ſtone in the market-place, that if he broke any of 
the laws, he would dedicate a golden ſtatue +, at. 
Delphi, that ſhould weigh as much as himſelf... 
| Obſerving the irregularity of the months, and 

that the moon did not always riſe and ſet with the 
ſun, but often upon the ſame day happened to. 
overtake and go before him; he. ordered that day 
to be named hene kai nea, the old and the new ; at- 
tributing that part of it which was before the con- 
junction to the old month, and the reſt to the 


new : being the firſt it ſeems who underſtood ha. 


verſe of Homer, . 
The end and the beginning of the manth f. 


It has been obſerved before, that they were ſix, in number; they 
had particular charge of the laws, from whence they were called. 
Theſmotbete : their buſineſs was to explain the ſenſe, and reconcile the 
' ſeeming contrarieties of the law; to inquire into ſuch as had been 
neglected, and reſtore them to their primitive vigor; and to ſee if. 
of criminals, and had the power of life and death. . 

II is probable there was- not gold enough in all Greece to make 
ſuch a ſtatue. After the Phocians had plundered the temple at 
Delphi, (which was 200 years. after. this time), and eſpecially after 


there were not many upon the ſame ſubject. They were alſo judges. L 


Alexander's conqueſts in Aſia, gold became more common; but in 


Solon's time it was ſo ſcarce, that when the Spartans were command - 
ed by the oracle to gild the face of Apollo's ſtatue, they inquired in 
vain for gold all over Greece, and were directed by the oracle to buy 
ſome of Crœſus king of Lydia. Vid. Bentley's Diſſert. on Phalaris, 

This vow muſt therefore be underſtood hyperbolically, and as contain- 
ing taciily a curſe; for whoever ſhould incur the pepalty, and-was not 

able to perform the vow, was to be baniſhed, and to have his goods 
confiſcated. El . | 

1 This line is the 162d verſe of the 14th book of the Odyſſey, 
where Ulyſſes himſelf ſpeaking of his return. ſays, Be aſſured of the 
_ zruth of what I ſay, Ulyſſes ſhall return hither this very year, Yes, be 
ſpall return into his own palace at the end, and beginning of 'the month, 

Solon knew very well that Homer could not ſpeak but of one and 

the ſame day; for how could a man come home two days together? 

He therefore found that the poet in this manner explained the day of 
the conjunction, wherein the moon is at the ſame time both old and 

new, cloſing up one-month and opening.that which follows, . 


The following day he called the new moon; after 
the twentieth he counted, not by adding, but ſub- 
tracting, and reckoned backward, according to the 
decreafing phaſes of the moon, to the thirtieth “. 
After theſe laws were enacted , many perſons 
came continually to Solon, either to commend or 


diſpraiſe them, and adviſe him to make ſuch addi- 


tions as ſuited each man's fancy, or to omit ſuch 


* He divided the month into three tens or tithings, The firſt was 
called of the month beginning, IS, peves ; the ſecond, of the month 
middling, us tenvôg; and the laſt, of the month finiſhing, p ον g 
ung. The firſt was numbered in order, vig. The firſt, ſecond, third of the 
month beginning. The ſecond was numbered in the ſame manner, 
be firſt, e third of the month middling,. or elſe the firſt after ten, 
the 62 after ten, &c. till they came to twenty. When they came 
to the Taſt ten, then they reckoned by ſubtrackion; for inſtead of 
ſaying one aften twenty, two after twenty, they call it the tenth of the 
month finiſhing, that is, the 21ſt; the ninth of the month finiſhing, that 
is, the 22d; and fo of the reſt, Sometimes they left out the worde, 
o the month finiſhing, when they counted ſeveral days one after another, 
r in that caſe it was impoſſible to be'miſtaken. Thus Strepfiades, in 
one of Ariſtophanes's plays called The Clouds, inſtead of, reckoning { 
after twenty, ſeven after i4venty, &c. ſays five, four, three, two, and the moſt 
abominable of all days, that of the old and neww moon, that is, the zoth. 
The Romans imitated them in this laſt way of ſubtracting, and it is. 
aſtoniſhing to conceive how nations ſo knowing and polite could fol- 
low dates ſo unnatural and extravagant. - 
I Plutarch has only mentioned thoſe laws of Solon which he 
thought the moſt ſingular and remarkable; Diogenes Laertius hag: 
related ſome others that ought not to be forgotten. Let not the 
guardian live in the ſame houſe with the mother of his pupils. Let 
not the tuition of minors be committed to him who is next after 
them in the inheritance, Let not a ſilverſmith keep the impreſſion 
of a ſeal which he has ſold, . Let him that puts out the eye of a man 
that has but one, loſe both his. If an Archon gets drunk, let him 
be put to death. Let him who refuſeth to nouriſh his father and 
mother be infamous: and ſo let him that has conſvmed his patrimo- 
ny. A debauchee ſhall not be allowed to ſpeak in the aſſemblies of 
the people. There are two otber laws of Solon very remarkable, of 
which Plutarch has taken no notice: one of them is againſt lewd 
women, and the other againſt procurers. A woman caught in 
adultery ſhall not be ſuffered to deck herſelf, and aſſiſt at the public 
facrifices, for fear her commerce ſhould corrupt others. Tn caſe the 
ſhould appear there, or be decked out, it ſhall be lawful for the firſt 
that ſecs her to ſtrip her and take her ornaments; he may likewiſe 
beat Her as much as he pleaſes, provided he does not kill nor lame 
Her,” As for procurers, he ordained that they ſhcnld be purſucd, and 
put to death if taken, © 1 nk THY | 
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things as any of them happened to diſlike; and many. 


defired him to explain the meaning and deſign of 
particular paſſages. He being ſenſible, that a refuſal 
would diſoblige them, and that if he complied with. 

their importunity, his anfwers might give offence ; 
in order to extricate himſelf from theſe difficulties, 


and to leave no room for cavils and EXErPUIGns, (for 
as he himſelf ſays, 


'Tis rare that fatefmen can all parties pleaſe), 


that he might have an excuſe for travelling, he 
purchaſed a ſhip, and having obtained leave for ten 
years abſence, he departed ; for he hoped by that 
time his laws would become cuſtomary and familiar. 


His firſt voyage was to Egypt, and he 5 as De 
himſelf ſays, as 


Near Nilus mouth by fair Canopus ſhore. 


He ſpent ſome time in ſtudy with Pſenophis of He- 
liopolis and Sonchis the Saite, the moſt learned of 
all the prieſts; from whom, as Plato ſays, getting 
an account of the Atlantic iſland, he put it into a 
poem *, and endeavoured to bring! it into credit a- 
mong the Grecians. From thence he ſailed to Cy- 
prus, where he was received with great friendſhip 
by Philocyprus one of the kings there, who had a 
ſmall city built by Demophoon, the ſon of Theſeus, 
near the river Clarius, in a ſtrong place indeed, 
but on a hard and barren foil. Solon perſuaded 
kim, ſince there lay a fair plain below, to remove 
the city thither, and make it both larger and more 
Pleaſant; a and while he ſtaid there, he took care of 


* Plato finiſhed this hiſtory from Solon's memoirs, as is to be ſeen 
in his Timæus and Critias. He pretends that this Atlantic iſland, 
btnated in the ocean, was bigger than Aſia and Africa, and that it 
was drowned in one day and night. Diodorus Siculus ſays, that the 
Carthaginians, who diſcovered it, made it capital for any one to in 
habit it. It has been inferred from hence, that in thoſe days the 

Africans had ſome knowledge of America, upon which the . 
build t the fable which Plato has preſerved in his Critias. 


— 
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its building and peopling, and affiſted in fitting it: 
both for defence and convenience of living: inſo- 
much that many new inhabitants flocked to Philo- 
_ cyprus, and the other kings grew jealous ; and there- 
fore to honour Solon, he called the city Soli, which 
was formerly named Apeia, that is, high: and Solon 
himſelf, in his elegies, ſpeaking to Philocyprus, men- 
tions this foundation in theſe words: 23 

Long may you live, and fill the Solian throne, 

Succeeded till by children of your own! 
And whilſt from your bleſs d iſie I gently ſail, 
Let Venus ſend a kind and proſp rous gale: 
Loet her enlarge the bounds of your command, 

And raiſe your town, and fend me ſafe to land. 5 
There are ſome who think the ſtory of Solon's: 
interview with Craoafſus a fiction *, as not being a- 


E greeable to chronology ; but I cannot reject fo fa- 


mous a relation, and fo well atteſted, and (what is. 
more) fo agreeable, to Solon's temper, ſo worthy his. 
wiſdom and greatneſs of mind, becaufe it happens. 
not to agree with ſome chronological canons, which 
thouſands have endeavoured to regulate, and yet to 
this day could never bring the different accounts to 
any agrecement. It is faid, that colon , when he 
came to Sardis at the requeſt of Crœſus, was in the 
fame condition as a native of an inland country 


* Solon, they ſay, was archon the third year of the 46th Olym- 
piad, and Crœſus was overthrown by Cyrus the ſecond year of the 
58th ; which makes it impoſſible for Solon to he living at that time, 
that is to ſay, forty-feven; years after his archonſhip, This they 
prove more ſtrongly by making it appear that Solon died when Hege- 

ſtratus was archon in the ſecond, year of the 52ft Olympiad, Now, 
Cræſus was not king till the firſt year of the 56th' Olympiad, Which 
was twenty-two: years after the death of Solon, How then are we. 
to make this voyage of Solon into Lydia fall in with the reign of 
Creſus ; efpecially if, according to Plutarch, this voyage was per- 
formed even before the tyranny of Piſiſtratus? This is fo full of 
difficulties and contrarieties, that it is. impoſſible to reccucile them, 
unleſs we agree with Plutarch that the ancient chronological tables 
are by no means exact, notwithffanding the great labour and pains. 
ſeveral perſons have been at to regulate them. 6 | 
This ſtory is told at large in the firſt book of Herodotus, 
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when firſt he goes to ſee the ocean: for as he fan- 


cies every river he meets with to be the ſea, ſo So- 
lon, as he paſſed through the court, and ſaw a great 
many nobles richly dreſſed, and proudly ſtrutting 


among a croud of attendants and guards, thought 
every one had been Crœfus, till at laſt he was brought 
to his preſence, and found him decked with all 


the ornaments of jewels, purple, and embroidery, all 
that could ſtrike the beholders with admiration of 
his grandeur and magnificence. When Solon came 
before him, and ſeemed not at all ſurpriſed, nor 
paid Crœſus thoſe compliments he expected, but 
ſhowed himſelf, to all difcerning eyes, to be a man 
that deſpiſed ſuch vain oſtentation and empty pomp, 
he commanded them to open his treaſury to him, 
and to carry him about and ſhow him his rich fur- 
niture, though he did not deſire to ſee it: for So- 
lon needed only to look upon him, to give a 
judgment of the man. When he returned from 
viewing all this, Crœſus aſked him, if ever he had 
ſeen a happier man than he was? And when Solon an- 
| ſwered, he knew one Tellus a fellow-citizen of bis; and. 
told him, that this Tellus was an honeſt man, had good 
children, a competent eſtate all his life, which he ended 
bravely fighting for his country; Crœſus looked up- 
on him as a man void of all taſte and judgment, 


for not meaſuring happineſs by the abundance of |? 


gold and filver ; and for preferring the life and 
death of a mean and private man, before ſo. much 
power and fuch;an empire. However he aſked him 
again, if, beſide Tellus, he knew any other man 
more happy ? Solon replied, Yes, Cleobis and Bito, 
who were very loving brothers, and very dutiful to their 
mother; for when the oxen were too long before they 
eame, they put themſelves to the waggon, and drew their 


mother to Funo's temple, who was extremely pleaſed with 7 


their action, and called happy by her neighbours; and 
then after they had ſacrificed and feaſted, they went to teſt, 

and never roſe again, but died without pain or trouble 
"| ROTO C4 zmmediately 
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immediately after they had acquired ſuch great reputation, 
How, ſavs: Crœſus diſpleaſed, 49ſt not thou reckon us 
then among ſt the number of happy men? Solon, unwill- 
ing either to flatter him or to exaſperate him more, 
replied; King of Lydia, as God hat given us Greeks a 
moderate proportion of other things, ſo likewiſe 7 a hind 
of free and popular wiſdom,. (nos perhaps ſo well ſuited to 
the ſplendour of royalty, as to our leſs exalted condition), 
which contemplating the viciſſitudes of human life, forbids 
our being elated with any preſent enjoyment, or greatly 
admiring the happineſs of any man while it continues 
liable to alterations from time; ſince futurity contains in 
it an unknown variety of events. Him only we eſteem 
= Happy, whoſe happineſs God continues' to the end; but 
Xx for him who has fill all the hazards of hfe to encounter, 
= we think he can with no more'reaſon be pronounced happy, 
= than the wreſtler tan be proclaimed and crowned as victor 
before he has finiſhed the combat. After this he was diſ. 
3X miſled, having grieved, but not inſtructed Crœſus. 
XZ :ZEſop, the author of the fables, was then at Sardis 
upon Crœſus's invitation, anf very. much. efteemed; - 
be was concerned at the ill reception Solon met 
with, and gave him this advice: Solon, let your vuſits 
10 kings be as few, or as pleaſant to them as poſſible. 
Solon replied, Na, rather let *them be as few, or as 
Xt 2/eful to them as poſſible. Then indeed Crœſus deſpiſed: 
Solon; but when he was overcome by Cyrus, had 
Z loſt his city, was taken alive, condemned to be 
burnt, and laid bound upon the pile before all the 
Perſians and Cyrus himſelf; he cried out as loud as 
poſſibly he could three times, O Solon / Cyrus 
urpriſed, and ſending ſome to inquire;. what. man 
or god this Solon was, who was the only per- 
ſon he invoked in this extreme diſtreſs? Crœſus 
told. him the whole ſtory, ſaying, he was one of the 
et men of Greece, whom T ſent for, not to be r. 
ed, or to learn any thing that I wanted, but that he 
ſhould ſee, and be a witneſs 4 that happineſs, the loſs of 
5 


is now a greater euil, than the enjoyment was a 
good, 


ak _ 
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good; for when I had it, the good of it was ſuch only 
in name and opinion, but now the loſs of it at laſt hath in 
reality brought upon me grievous troubles and incurable | 
calamittes : and that man conjetturing from what was || 
then, what has ſince happened, bade me look to the end 
of my * and noi rely and grow proud upon uncertain- 
ties. When this was told Cyrus, who was a wiſer 
man than Crœſus, he ſeeing in the preſent example 
that Solon's words were confirmed, not only freed 
Creſus from puniſhment, but honoured him as long 
as he lived; and Solon had the glory, by the ſame 
diſcourſe, to fave one of theſe kings, and inſtruct the 
095 97 ret Favs ᷣ ß wniecdiint, ME 
Solon was no ſooner gone from Athens but the 
citizens began to quarrel. Lycurgus headed the in- 

habitants of the flat country, Megacles the ſon of 
Alcmæon thoſe that lived towards the ſea, and Pi- 
ſiſtratus the mountaineers, among whom was a great 
croud of labouring people, the greateſt enemies to 
the rich: inforuch- that though the city till uſed | 
their laws, yet all wiſhed for a change, and deſired 
another form of government, hoping that in the 
alteration they ſhould have, not an equal, but a lar- | 
ger ſhare, and be entire maſters of the contrary | 
faction. Affairs ſtanding thus, Solon returned, 
and was reverenced and honoured by all; but to 
ſpeak and act in public as formerly, he was neither 
able nor willing by reaſon of his age; however, by | 
privately diſcourſing with the heads of the factions, « 
he endeavoured to reconcile and compoſe the differ- 
ences, Piſiſtratus eſpecially ſeemed to pay great re- 
gard to his advice : for Piſiſtratus had ſomething 
very courteous and engaging in his difcourſe ; was 
always ready to afſiſt the poor *; and in his reſent- 
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* He had always two or three ſlaves following bim with a quantity 
 of- ſmall pieces of filver, which he employed in comforting the ſick, 
ang burying the poor; and when he obierved any one to look melan- 
choly, be called him to him, and aſked bim the cau'e of it: if it was 
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ments was moderate and tractable: and being ve- 
ry dexterous in putting on a ſemblance of thoſe 
X qualities which he had not by nature, he got more 
EE credit, than thoſe who really had them, and was 
7 eſteemed a man of great moderation and prudence, 
7 remarkably juſt and impartial, and extremely averſe 
to any alteration in the government. By this means 
he deceived the people. But Solon preſently found 
him out, and was the firſt that ſaw to the bottom 
of his deſigns. However he did not come to an open 
rupture with him, but endeavoured to ſoften him 
and adviſe him better, and often told both him 
and others, that no one was better formed by nature 
to be a virtuous man and a good citizen, could he but 
be cured of his aſpiring thoughts and his deſire of abſo- 
ute power, 1 heſpis about this time began to ex- 
© Hibit tragedies; and the entertainment, becauſe 
it was new, took very much with the multitude. 
(This was before it came to be a prize-contention). 
Solon, who naturally loved to hear and learn, and 
now in his old age allowed himſelf more leiſure, 
and often recreated himſelf with muſic and wine, 
went to fee Theſpis himſelf act, as the ancient cu- 
X ftom was; and after the play was done, diſcourſing 
with him, aſked if he was not aſhamed to tell ſo many 
lies before ſuch a company? and l heſpis anſwering, 
t is no harm to ſay or do ſo in jeſt; Solon vehemently 
ſtriking his ſtaff againſt the ground, replied, IF we 


„ encourage and commend ſuch jeſting as this, we ſhall ſoon 
nd it will intrude upon our ſerious affairs, About this 
time Piſiſtratus, having wounded himſelf all over 
g his body, was by his own direction conducted in a 
\S . | * | | 


ou ing to his poverty, he furniſhed him upon the ſpot with every thing 
neceſſary, not to keep him in idleneſs, but to put him in a condition 
do get his livelihood by his labour. He kept no porters at his gardens, 
or country-houſes, but all were at liberty to go, and take what the 
wanted, What Plutarch ſays of the poor, is not to be underſtood of 
ſuch as aſked alms, for there were none ſuch at Athens. In thoſe days, 
2 faith Iſocrates, there was no citizen that died of want, or begged in the 
| Preets, to the diſponour of the community. DMD e 
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chariot into the market-place, his wounds bleeding 
freſh ; and there he inflamed the minds of the peo- 

ple, pretending that he had been thus dealt with by 
the treachery of his enemies for his affection to the 
government. Many ſhowed their reſentnient, and 
exclaimed againſt ſo flagrant an outrage; but Solon, 
coming cloſe to him, ſaid, O fon of Hippocrates, you 
40 not act the part of Homer”s Ulyſſes well: for you take 
the ſame way to beguile your citizens which he took to 
decei ve his enemies, when he wounded himſel} * Not- 
withſtanding this the rabble were ready to fight! in 
defence of Piſiſtratus, and the people flocked to 
the great aſſembly; where Ariſton making a mo- 
tion that they ſhould allow Piſiſtratus fifty club- 
men for a guard to his perſon, Solon roſe up and 


+. oppoſed it, and ſaid many things of the ſame kind 


with choſe which he has left us in his poems: 


His words you hear with rapture and furpriſe; 

His deeds unnoted paſs before your eyes. A 
The fox's craft works in each ſingle mind; 

But folly rules the multitude cambin d. | 


But obſerving that the poorer ſort were ſet upon 
gratifying Piſiſtratus, and were raiſing a tumult, and 
that the rich through fear were retiring, he took 
his leave; ſaying, he was wiſer than ſome, and braver 
than e wiſer than thoſe who did not underſtand the 
deſign; raver than thoſe, who, though they underſtood it, 
were afraid to opp ppeſe the tyranny, The people having 

paſſed the law, were not exact with Pitiſtratus about 
the number of his guards, but ſuffered him to have as 
many as he would, till at laſt he ſeized the citadel. 
When that was s done, the 9 was in an uproar, 


OW... We have this dag 8g related at EY in the firſt book of He- 
rodotus, who ſays, that Piſiſtratus did not only wound himſelf, but his 
chariot- mules likewiſe, that he might more eaſily perſuade the people 
that he had met with this treatment from his enemies as he was bo- 
ing to his country-ſeat, and that it was with the greateſt ä in 
the world he eſcaped out of their hands. | 
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and Megacles with all the reſt of the relations of 
Alcmzon immediately fled. But Solon, though 
he was very old, and had none to ſecond him, yet 
came into the market-place, and made a ſpeech to 
his citizens, ſometimes blaming their ſtupidity and 
meanneſs of ſpirit, ſometimes paſſionately exhort- 


ing them not thus tamely to loſe their liberty, Up- 


on this occafion he, ſpoke that memorable ſaying, 
That before, it was an eaſier taſk to have ft5pt the riſmg 
tyranny ; but now it was a greater and re glorious ac- 
tion to deſtroy it, when it was begun already, and had 
gathered ſtrength. But all being afraid to fide with 
him, he returned home; and taking his arms, 
he brought them out, and laid them in the ſtreet 
before his door, with theſe words; To the utmaſt 5 

my power" have defended the laws and liberty of my 
country; and after this he concerned himſelf no 

more in public affairs. His friends advifing him to 
leave the country, he refuſed; but he wrote a 
poem, in which he thus reproached the Atheni- 
3 | > beth : 


If now ſelf-puniſh'd indolence muſi ſmart, 
et no reproach of heavn eſcape the heart. 
The guard you gave his fatal power ſupply'd ; 
This makes you flaves, and this ſuſtains his pride. 


And when many told him by way. of advice that the 
tyrant would put him to death for this, and aſked 
to what he truſted that he ventured to ſpeak ſo 
boldly ? he replied, To my old age, However, when 
Piſiſtratus had got all into his power, he ſhowed ſo 
much reſpect and kindneſs to Solon, that Solon 
gave him his advice, and approved many of his 
ackions. For he obſerved moſt of Solon's laws 
himſelf, and compelled his friends to do the ſame. 


And though he was poſſeſſed of abſolute power, yet 


being once accuſed of murder before the Areopa- 
gus, he came modeſtly to clear himſelf; but his 
2ccuſer let fall the indictment. He likewiſe added 
e a D d | other 
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other laws, one of which is, chat thoſe who had 
been maimed in the wars ſhould be maintained at 
the public charge. But Heraclides Ponticus ſays, 


thr. Piſiſtratus followed Solon's example in this, 


who had before determined it in the caſe of one 
Therſippus who had been maimed. And Theo- 
phraſtus aſſerts, that it was Piſiſtratus, not Solon, 
who made that law againſt idleneſs, which was the 
reaſon that the country was better cultivated, and 
the city more free from diſturbance. Solon having 
begun a great work in verſe, concerning the hiſtory 
or fable of the Atlantic iſland, which he had learn- 
ed from the wiſe men in Sais, and * which particu- 
larly concerned the Athenians, preſently grew 


weary of it; not, as Plato ſays, by reaſon of his 


multitude of buſineſs, but becauſe of his age, be- 
ing diſcouraged at the greatneſs of the taſk. :. for 
theſe verſes teſtify that he had leiſure enough, 


Though aged grown, yet much I daily learn 3 : 


And rok mg 


ef delights, the beſt that mortals know, 
! Aertz Bacchus, and the Muſes flow. 


But + Plato having a a deſire to finiſh and beautify 
| this 


= ＋ his fable imported, that the people of that iſi:md Laing ſubdued 
all Africa, and a great part of Europe, threatened Egypt and Greece; 
but the Athenians making head againſt their vitorivus commanders, 
ovgrthrew them in ſeveral engagements, and confined them to their 
own iſland. 

+ Plato made habe of it becauſe he theught It a ſubject proper to 


Induce the Athenians to be united-among themſelves, and to have a 


taſte of that form of government of which he had given them an idea: 


for the ten books of his Republic, which, properly ſpeaking, are but 


one continued dialogue, are only a part of one and the ſame treatiſe, 
conſiſting of thoſe, and the Timæus, and Atlantie, or Critias. His 
Republic is deſigned to form or model his citizens; his Timæus de- 
ſcribes to th m the formation of the world, the knowledge of which 
is to eftabliſh in them the principles he bad been teaching them; and 
the Critias, or Atlantic, proves to them from the authority of ancient 


bdiſtory, that ſuch were the manners of their anceſtors, that is, of the 


firſt 
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this ſubject of the Atlantic iſland, which was as it 
were a fair ground - plot in a fine country, not yet 


occupied, and which belonged to him by right of 


relation *, begins it with making ſtately entrances, 


vaſt inclofures, large courts, ſuch as no effay, no - 


fable, no fiction ever was adorned with before: but 
beginning it late, he ended his life before his work ; 

and ſo the reader's trouble for the unfiniſhed part 
is the greater, as the ſatisfaction he takes in that 
which is complete is extraordinary: for as the city 
of Athens left only the temple of Jupiter Olympius 
unfiniſhed +, ſo Plato, amongſt all his excellent 
works, left this only piece about the Atlantic iſland 
imperfect. Solon lived a long time after Piſiſtratus 
ſeized the government, as Heraclides Ponticus aſ- 
ſerts; but Phanias the Ereſian ſays, not full two 


Fears: for Piſiſtratus began his tyranny when Co- 


mias was archon; and Phanias ſays, Solon died un- 
der Hegeſtratus, who ſucceeded Camias. The ſtary 
of his body being burnt f, and his aſhes ſcatter- 
ed all round the iſland Salamin, is quite abſurd 
and fabulous; and yet it is related by many conſi- 
derable men, and by e in particular. 


firſt Athenians who: lived before Pt WPI of Deucalion, by which | 
means they were enabled to perform ſuch glorious exploits; 

* For Flato s mother was a deſcendent from a brother of Solon. 

+ I think no one ever received a more handfome an! conſummate 
encomium than what is here given Plato by Plutarch, who com- 
pares his writings. to thoſe temples at Athens, which are called by 1 
Greek poet the ſecret babitatian of the gods, and particularly comparing 
his Critias, which he did not live to niſh, to the teraple of the O- 
mpian Jupiter, which was left likewiſe unfiniſhed by the Athenians 

»by reaſon of their domeitic tumults and ſeditions. 
1 It is faid by Diogenes Laertius that this was done by his oun 
cr, BY | 
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His being the character of Solon, with him 
we now proceed to compare Poplicola, ſo 


| called by the Roman. people out of reſpect to his 
merit; for his paternal name was Valerius. He 


deſcended from that Valerius who was the princi- 


-pal author of the union between the Romans and 


-Sabins; for he it was that chiefly perſuaded. the 
two kings to a conference, and ſo reconciled them. 


From this man our Valerius, as they fay,. deri- 
ving his extraction, was, even While Rome was yet 


under kingly government, very eminent both for 
his eloquence and riches ; the firſt of which he em- 


ployed with great integrity and freedom in defence 


of juſtice ; and the other in ſupplying the neceſſities 


of ſuch as were in want, with great liberality and 


- kindneſs; from whence it was eaſy to foreſee, that 


— © 24 


ſhould. the government become republican, he 


would ſoon be a chief perſon in the community. 
Tarquinius Superbus having rendered himſelf hate- 


ful and inſupportable to the people, (for he had nei- 


ther honourably acquired the. government at firſt, 


but againſt all the rules both of religion and juſtice, 


* He was deſcended from that Voleſas Va'erius who was one of the 


| three moſt conſiderable Sabins that followed Tatius to Rome, 


+ This circumſtance is very remarkable; for Tarquin had degraded 
all the noble houſes in * and plundered the rich. 


nor 


- 
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nor had exerciſed his power like a legal king, but 


with the greateft inſolence and tyranny), they took 
occaſion to revolt, from the unhappy fate of Lucre- 


tia, who killed herſelf becauſe of the rape commit- 
ted upon her by the ſon of Tarquin : and Lucius 
Brutus, who was very active in bringing about a 


change of government, * came firſt to Valerius, 
and finding him very ready to engage, with his aſ- 


ſiſtance expelled the king and his party. And 
whilſt it was thought that the people would be incli- 


ned to chuſe a ſingle perſon for their general, in- 
ſtead of the king, Valerius acquieſced, becauſe the 
right to command rather belonged to Brutus, who 
had been the leader in bringing on the democracy. 


Eut the very name of monarchy appearing to be ot-. 
fenſive, and the people ſeeming more deſirous of a 
divided power, and therefore propoſing and de- 


manding two, Valerius was in hopes that with Bru- 
tus he might be elected conſul, but was diſappointed: 


for inſtead of Valerius, much againſt Braws's: 


mind, 4 Collatinus, the huſband of Lucretia, was 


choſen his colleague; a man no way fuperior to- 
Valerius in virtue. But ſuch as had the greateſt 
ſway dreading the king's party, who {till uſed all 


\ 


endeavours abroad and ſolicitations at home to ſoft- 


en the people, were reſolved to have ſuch a com- 


mander as bore an intenſe hatred to them, and was 


kaſt likely ever to be reconciled to their intereſt: 
Valerius taking it much to heart, that he ſhould 


not be thought zealous enough to do his utmoſt for 
the ſervice of his country, only becauſe he had ſüf- 
. fered no private . from the inſolence of the 


* Dionyſius and Livy tell us, that Lucretia ſent for them and hr: 
father, and killed herſelf in their preſence, and that then it was re- 


ſolted to expel the regal family. 


9 Þ Lucius Targu. nius the ſon of Egerius, and nephew of Tarqui-- 
nius Priſcus. He was called Collatinus from Collatia, of which he. was- 
governor, Tarquinius Sapary and Eg- rius the father of Coliati- 
nus, were firſt couſins. 
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© xyrants, abſented himſelf from the ſenate, with- 


drew from the practice of the bar, and quitted all 
public concerns. This gave the people great con- 
cern, who were afraid leſt he ſhould out of reſent- 


ment join himſelf to the king's party, and overturn 
the conſtitution of the city, which was yet but in a 


.  tottering condition, But when Brutus, who was 


jealous of fome others *, determined to adminiſter 
an oath to the ſenate upon the facrifice at the altar; 
on the N, appointed Valerius came with great 
cheerfulneſs into the Forum, and was the firſt man 
that took an oath. never to give way in the leaſt, or 
ſubmit to Tarquin, but by force of arms to main- 
tain their liberty. T his gave great ſatis faction to 
the ſenate, and aſſurance to the confuls; and his 
actions ſoon. after confirmed the finceri ity of his 
eath. For ambaſſadors came from Tarquin, with 
flattering letters to the people, and with artful and 
ſoothing {pecches which they had prepared to cor- 
. rupt and ſeduce the populace, intimating, as from 
the king himſelf, that he had quitted his high and 
infolent deſigns, and defired nothing but what was 
reaſonable and juſt. And when the conſuls were 
; of opinion that theſe men ſhould have an audience 
; in public, V alerius would not ſuffer it, but was ve- 
xy earneſt to prevent any occaſion or pretence of 
Failing new diſturbances among the poorer ſort, and 
ſuch as were more averſe to war than tyranny. 
- Afterwards. other ambaſſadors arrived, t who de- 
clared that Tarquin would reſign his crown, and 
lay down his arms, only ſtipulating for a reſtitution 
to himſelf, to his: friends and relations, of Weir 


Not only among the people, but even ſome of the nobility, of 
whom there were many, whoſe uneafireſs under their preſent circum- 
ances, and hopes of better, made them deſire to live rather under a 
It than in a popular fate, 

J Dionyſius of Halicarnafſus ſays they were the ſame with the fore- 
mentioned, and that failing in their fiiſt demand, they contented 
| themehres with the ſecond, on Ln to gain time, = 
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Collatinus in particular pleading for it, Brutus, 


monies and eſtates, to ſupport themſelves in their 
baniſhment. Several inclining to this motion, and 


who was of an inflexible temper, and keen in his 


- 


. 
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reſentment, * ruſhed into the Forum, there pro- 
claiming his fellow-conſul to be a traitor, in that 
he was ſo ready to grant a ſupply both for war and 

ranny to thoſe to whom it would be very unrea- 
enable to allow even means of ſubſiſtence in their 
baniſhment, The citizens being aſſembled on this 
occaſion, the firſt that ſpoke was Caius Minutins, 
a private man, who advited Brutus, and perſuaded 
the Romans, to take care that thoſe goods ſhould be 
kept in their own hands, to be employed againſt the 
tyrants, rather than put into the tyrants hands, to 


be turned againſt them. However, it was the o- 


pinion of the Romans, that ſince they enj oye d th e 
liberty they had fought for, they ſhould not reject 


articles of peace for the ſake of the goods, but 


throw them out after the tyrants. But the recover- 
ing the goods was the leaſt part of Tarquin's de- 


fign; the demand gave him an opportunity, of 


* Dionyfius of Halicarnaſſus fays, on the contrary, that this affair 


| was debated in the ſenate with a great deal of moderation on each fide.. 


3 
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Brutus was of opinion that the tyrants effects ought to be retained, as 
forfeited to the public, and that they were. not obliged to allow him 
wherewithal to raiſe and maintain an army, and carry on a War a- 
gainſt the Romans, which might end in a ſecond ſervitude and oppref- 
fon, Collatinus was of the contrary opinion; he ſaid their quarrel 
was with the tyrants, and that they had nothing to do with their 
wealth; that it was enough that they were expelled, and that the Ro- 
mans ought to take care not to give the world reaſon to think that 
they had baniſhed them on purpoſe to get poſſeflion of their eſtates ; or 


_ furniſh them with a juſt, or at Jeaft plauſible pretence for declaring 


war againſt them. This diſpute took up the ſenate ſeveral days: Bru- 
tus's advice was-thonght the moſt profitable, but that of Collatinus the 
m. ſt honourable ; and the deciſion, was at laſt left to the people, awith 
whom it was carried for the moſt honourable, by the majority of one 


vote only, A remarkable thing this, and worthy to be remembered: 
in a popular aſſembly, and in an affair of the greateſt importance, that 


which was juſt was preferred to that which was profitable, even after 
the wiſdom of ſo auguſt a ſenate was at a loſs on- which fide to in- 


ſounding 
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founding the diſpoſition of the people, and of form- 
ing a conſpiracy in his favour ; and this was the em- 
ployment of the atibaſladors;* while they delayed 
their return, under pretence of ſelling 2 of the 
goods, keeping others ſafe, and ordering the reſt 
to be ſent away; and at laft they corrupted two of 
the moſt eminent families in Rome, that of the A- 
quilians, which had three ſenators in it, and that 
of the V itellians, which had two. All theſe, by the 

mother's ſide were nephews to Collatinus the con- 
ſul: and beſides, the Vitellians were likewiſe parti- 
* cularly allied to Brutus; for he married their fi- 
ſter, by whom he had ſeveral children *; two of 
whom, who were juft come to age, the Vitellians 
drew in, as being their relations and companions, 
and prevailed upon them to become partners in their 
treaſon, repreſenting to them, that by this means 

they might probably be allied to the royal family, 
might riſe to the higheft honours, and at the ſame 
time be freed from the ſtupidity and cruelty of their 
father. His inflexible ſeverity towards offenders 
they termed cruelty ; and as.to his ſtupidity, it was 
what himſelf had long pretended to, and uſed as a 
cloak f for his ſecurity againſt the tyrants: and he 
did not refuſe to take his ſurname, Brutus, from 
thence ever after. When upon. theſe inducements 
the youths came to diſcourſe with the Aquilians, 
they all agreed to bind themſelves by a ſolemn and 

- dreadful oath, with the ceremony of killing a man, 
and taſting his blood, and touching his entrails. 


V Pionyſius and Fah make mention of no more than two; but 

Plutarch ſides with thoſe who ſay that Brutus had more, and that he 

who killed Cæſar in the Capitol was deſcended from one of them. Sce 
the life of Brutus, 

I For Taiquin had put bis father and brother to-death. 

This they did, not from a principle of religion, or bec: uſe they 
thought ſuch a ceremony had a virtue in it; but they meant to unite 
_ themſelves more firmiy by the enormity of the crime, and be put un- 

der the neceſſity af being true to each other from the deſp: ir of a par- 
don. -Catiline did the fame thing. We find not either in Dicnyiius or 
Liey any mentionof th.s horrible ſaci ice. ; x 
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For this purpoſe they met at the houſe of the Aqui- 
lians. A dark and unfrequented apartment was 
choſen as moſt ſuitable for the performance of this 
horrid ceremony; and therefore they were not a- 
ware of a ſlave named Vindicius, who had hid him- 
ſelf within it, not with any deſign, or from any 


ſuſpicion of what was to follow; but being acciden- 


tally there, and ſeeing with how much haſte and 
concern they came in, he ſtopt ſhort out of fear of 
being diſcovered, and placed himſelf behind a cheſt, 
ſo that he could obſerve their actions, and overhear - 
their debates. I he refult was to kill the conſuls; 
and they wrote letters to Tarquin, acquainting him 
with their intention, and delivered them to the am- 


baſſadors, who lodged at that houſe as the gueſts 
of the Aquilians, and were preſent at the treaſon- 


able conſultation, 4 

When they had done all this, and were departed; 
Vindicius came out privately. He was much at a 
loſs how to behave in this affair; for he thought it 
ſhocking, as indeed it was, to accuſe the ſons for 
ſo execrable a villany to Brutus their father, or the 
nephews to Collatinus their uncle; and he judged 
that no private Roman was fit to be truſted with ſe- 
crets of ſuch importance. But, on the other hand, 
he could do any thing rather than conceal his know 
ledge of ſo atrocious a conſpiracy. He therefore 
applied himſelf in all haite to Valerius, being indu- 
ced to this chiefly by the known generoſity and kind- 
neſs of the man, Who was a perſon to whom the 
poor had eaſy acceſs, and who never ſhut his gates 


* 


againſt them, or rejected the petitions even of the 


meaneſt of the people. But when Vindicius came 
and made a full diſcovery to him, his brother Mar- 
cus and his own wife being prefgat at the relation, 
Valerius was ſtruck with amazement; and by no 
means would diſmiſs the diſcoverer, but confined 
him in a chamber, and placed his wife as a guard 
at the door, ſending his brother in the 9 w 
5. | ect 
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beſet the king! 8 palace, and to ſeize, if poſſible, the 
letters, and ſecure the domeſtics; whilſt he, with 
his conſtant attendance of cim and foiomde, and 
A "0 retinue of ſervants, repaired to the houſe 
the Aquilians, who were abſent from home; and 
therefore, before any one could ſo much as ſuſpect 
his deſign, he forced his entrance through the gates, 
and found the letters then lying in the lodgings of 
the ambaſſadors. In the mean time, the Aquilians 
made an haſty return, and muſtering themſelves a- 
bout the gate, endeavoured a recovery of the letters. 
But Valerius and his party made a reſiſtance, and 
eaſting their gowns about their necks, after much 
ſtruggling on both ſides, at length hurried them 
with great difficulty through the ſtreets into the fo- 
rum. The like engagement happened about the 
king's palace, where Marcus ſeized ſome other let- 
ters, deſigned to be conveyed away with the goods, 
and laying hands on What ſervants he could find, 
dragged them alſo into the forum. When the 
conſuls had quieted - the tumult, Vindicius was 
brought out by the order of Valerius, and the ac- 
cuſation being formed, the letters were read, to 
which the traitors had not the confidence to make 
any reply. Moſt of the people ſtood mute and de- 
jected, but ſome to ingratiate themſelves - with 
Brutus, mentioned baniſhment ; and the tears of 
Collatinus, and the ſilence of Valerius, gave ſome 
hopes of mercy. But Brutus calling each of his 
ſons by their names, Come, ſays he, Titus, and you, 
Valerius *, why do you not anſwer to this accuſation ? 


The queſtion being thrice . propoſed, and no reply 


made to Brutus, he turned himſelf to the lictors, 
and faid, I bat remains is your duty. The lidtors 


preſently ſeized tks-youths, and ſtripping them of 


their e bound their bands behind _ 


- 


-#:There is ah an error in the copy here; * e nage of Bru- 
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and tore their bodies with ſeourges: and though 
others could not bear to look upon ſo tragical a 


ſcene, yet it is ſaid that Brutus himſelf never once 


turned away his eyes, nor ſuffered the leaſt glance 
of pity to ſoften and ſmooth his wonted rigour and 
auſterity *, but reſolutely beheld the execution of 
the two youths, even till the lictors, extending 
them on the ground, with an axe cut off their heads; 
then he departed, committing the reſt to the judg- 
ment of his colleague. This was an action of ſo 
extraordinary a nature, that either it cannot be ſuf- 
ficiently commended, or ſufficiently diſpraiſed: for 
either the greatneſs of his virtue raiſed his mind a- 
bove the impreſſions of ſorrow, or elſe he was ren- 


dered inſenſible by the exceſs of his grief; but in 


neither caſe could the diſpoſition be of an ordinary 
kind, or ſuch as is common to human nature, but 
muſt be deemed either divine or brutal f. However 


it is more reaſonable that our judgment in this caſe 


ſhould be determined by the great reputation of the 


* Livy repreſents this circumſtance differently; he tells us that 


| there could not be a more flriking ſpectacle than the countenance of Brutus du- 


through all the flernneſs of the magiſtrate, 15 

+ This remark ſeems not to be juſt. Had Plutarch ſuppoſed 
that this behaviour might be aſcribed merely to the want of 
natural affection, it might well be called zrutal; but he makes 
no ſuch ſuppoſition, To be ſtunned by the violence of ſorrow, ſa 


ring this <uhole 2 the tencerneſs and anguiſh of the father appearing 


| that all ſenſe of the pain ſhall be for a time ſuſpended, belongs to 


the human nature alone; it may perhaps be termed wrphiloſophical; 
but ſurely not brutal. Plutarch, however, gives it as his opinion, 
that this action proceeded not from inſenſibility, but from virtue. And 
indeed though it is not to be expected from ordinary men, that, in ſuch 
an inſtance as this, their tendereſt private affections ſhould give way - 
to their love of juſtice and of their country; yet of Brutus it is not at 
all incredible. He who with ſuch ſuperior talents and ſo noble a mind 


could condeſcend to be thought weak and fooliſh, who for ſo wp 


years couid patiently endure the contempt even of thoſe whom he muſt 
have hated and deſpiſed, without ever giving any ſuſpicion of his diſ- 


guiſe till the proper time arrived for executing his great deſigns, muſt 


be allowed to have ſurpaſſed all men in firmneſs and magnanimity, and 
to have been capable of making any facrifice to virtue and the public 
good. 95 $ 8 . | 1 


man, 


— 


* 


man, than that his virtue ſhould be queſtioned up- 
on account of the weakneſs of fuch as pretend to 
paſs ſentence upon it. For in the general opinion 
of the Romans it was not ſo great and glorious an 
undertaking in Romulus to found the city, as it 
was in Brutus to frame and ſercle the common- 
wealth. 2 

Upon Brutus's departure out of che forum, con-. 
ſternation, horror, and ſilence for ſome time poſſeſſ- 
ſed all the aſſembly. But the eaſineſs and forbear - 
ance of Collatinus gave confidence to the Aquilians, 


to requeſt that ſome time might be allowed them 


to anſwer the charge, and that Vindicius their 
ſervant ſhould be delivered into their hands, and no 
longer harboured amongſt their accuſers. When 
the conſul ſeemed willing to yield to their motion, 
and thereupon was juſt going to diſſolve the aſſem- 
bly; Valerius would neither deliver up Vindicius, 
who ſtood in the midſt of the croud, nor ſuffer the 
people to withdraw, ſo as to let the traitors eſcape ; 
but at length laid violent hands upon the Aquilii, 
and calling Brutus to his ailiſtance, exclaimed a- 

ainſt the unreaſonable proceedings of Collatinus, 
who impoſed upon his colleague the neceſſity of ta- 
king away the lives of his own ſons, and yet was 


deſirous of gratifying ſome women with the lives of 


traitors and enemies to their country. Collatinus 


highly reſentin Lane] and commanding Vindicius 


to be apprehended, the lictors diſperſed the croud, 
ſeized the N nd beat off all who den. 


voured to reſcue him. But Valerius's friends with- 
| ſtood the ſeizure, and the people cried out for Bru- 
tus; who returning immediately, after filence 


made.” told them, that as to his own ſons, him ſelf Was 
ſufficient to paſs judgment uon them, but as to the others, 
he left them to the citizens, who were now at liberty; and 
therefar e, ſays he, let every man ſpeak his opinions and 
gain the people wer ty perſuaſion. But there was no 
need of oy ; for it being referred to the vote, 
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they were condemned by all the . and were 
accordingly beheaded. 

Collatinus, it ſeems, was neil ſuſpected be- 
fore, by reaſon of his near relation to the royal 
family; and beſides, one of his names gave ſome 
diſguſt to the people, who abominated the name of 
Tarquin. But on this occaſion, perceiving that he 
had given offence to every one, he reſigned his 
charge, and left the city. The people being aſſem- 
bled to chuſe a ſucceſſor, Valerius honourably ob- 
tained the conſulſhip, as a juſt reward of his zeal 


for the public. As he thought that Vindicius de- 


ferved a ſhare of the recompenſe, he gave him the 
freedom of the city, and the privilege of voting 
in whatever tribe he was pleaſed to be inrolled: an 
honour which had never, before been conferred up- 
on a ſtave. This liberty of voting, Appius along time 
after, out of a popular defign, granted to other "freed 
men; and from this Vindicius, a perfect manu- 
miſſion is called to this day vindicta. This done, 
the goods of the king and his family were given to 
be plundered by the people, and the palace was 
lev 'clled with the ground : the pleaſanteſt part of 
the Campus Martius had been poſſeſſed by Parquin ; 
this they devoted to the ſervice of Mars *. The 
corn upon it happened to be then juſt reaped; and 
the ſheaves yet remaining on the ground, they 
thought it not lawful to threſh them, or make any 
uſe of them, becauſe they were conſecrated; but 

all with one conſent fell to work, and carried the 
ſhocks to the river; then cutting down the trees, 
they threw them in alſo, leaving the ſoil (entirely 
bare and clear from any ching growing upon it) to 
the deity, Now, theſe being thrown in, in great 
quantities, one upon another, the ſtream could not 


cary them far, but only to that ſhallow place where 1 


SW had been conſecrated to him in the days of Romulus, as is 
evident from the laws. Tarquin had ſacrilegiouſſy ſeized upon ir, 
and converted it to his own uſe, by ſowing 1 it wich corn, 
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What was firſt thrown in ſunk, and ſtuck to the 
bottom. And thus finding no further paſſage, 
every thing was there ſtopped and interwoven to- 
gether, and the ſtream worked the maſs into a 
firmneſs by wathing down mud, which ſettling 
there, became an acceſſion of matter as well as 
cement to the rubbiſh ; inſomuch that the force of 
the current could not remove it, but rather by its 
gentle preſſure cloſed and ſtrengthened it. By rea- 
ſon of its bulk and ſolidity it was capable of grow- 
ing ſtill bigger, and of retaining the greateſt part 
of what the ſtream brought down, This is the 
place now called the holy iſſand; ſeveral temples 
have been ſince built upon it, with ſpacious porti- 
coes, and it is called in the Latin tongue Inter duos 
pontes [between the two bridges] *. I hough 7 
"ay, this happened not at the dedication of Tar- 
quin's field, but in after- times, when Tarquinia, a 
Veſtal, gave another adjacent field to the public, 
and for that obtained. great honours, and this a- 
mongſt the reſt, that, of all women the alone ſhould 
be allowed to give her teſtimony in court; but 
when they alſo decreed her the liberty to marry, ſhe 
refuſed it, This is the account which ſome give of 
the matte. . . 
' _ _, Tarquin, deſpairing of a return to his kingdom 
by conſpiracy, found a kind reception amongſt the 
I uſcans, who with a great army attended him into 
the field. The conſuls headed the Romans againſt 
them; and the armies, were drawn up in two conſe- 
crated places, the one called the Arfian grove, the 
other the X/uvian meadow, When they came to 
arge, Aruns the ſon of Tarquin, and Brutus the 
Roman conſul encountering each other, not by 
- chance, but out of rage and hatred, (the one againſt 
a tyrant and enemy to his country, the other to be 


\ * It was ſo called, without doubt, becauſe the Fabrician bridge 

"Joined it io the city on the fide of the capitol, and it was joined to it 
dy the Ceſtian bridge on the ſide of the Janiculine gate. 38.2 
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revenged for his baniſhment), ſet ſpurs to their 
horſes, and engaging with an inconfiderate- fury, 
| each neglected his own ſecurity, and ſo both fell 
together in the combat, The reſt of the battle was 
as furious and bloody as this firſt onſet ; the flaugh- 
ter was equal on both ſides; and at length the ar- 
mies were ſeparated by a ſtorm. Valerius was much 
concerned, not knowing the ſucceſs of the day; and 
found his men as much diſmayed at the fight of 
their own dead, as animated by the loſs of the ene- 
my; for ſo great was the number of the ſlain, that 


f it could not be diſtinguiſhed on which ſide moſt 
| had fallen ; and each army upon a near view of 
| their own loſs were more inclined to judge them- 
. ſelges defeated, than by their uncertain gueſſes at 
thb enemies loſs to think they had gained the vie- 
tory; but When night came on, (and ſuch a night 


as one may preſume muſt follow fuch a battle), 
and the armies were laid to reſt, it is ſaid, that 
the grove ſhook, and a loud voice was heard, ſay- 
ing, that the Tuſcans had loſt one man more than 
the Romans *, I his voice, doubtleſs, was preter- 
natural, and the Romans preſently entertained it 
with ſhouts and expreſſions of joy: whilſt the 
Tuſcans, through fear and amazement, deſerted 
their tents, and were moſt of them diſperſed. The 
Romans falling upon the remainder, which amount- 
ed to near 5000, took them priſoners, and plunder- 
ed the camp. When they 8 4 the dead, 
they found on the Tuſcans ſide 11, 308, and on the 
Romans ſide as many, excepting only one man. 
Ibis fight happened upon the laſt day of Februa- 
ry, and Valerius triumphed upon the conqueſt, 
being the firſt conful that made his entry in a cha- 
riot with four horſes, I his ſpectacle was very 
magnificent; nor did it, as ſome ſuggeſt, move 
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_ was ſaid to be the yoice'of the god Pan; but without doubt it 
was an artifice made uſe of by Valerius, who thought it the only 
means of reviving the drooping ſpirits of his ſoldiers, | 
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any. envy or indignation in the ſpectators, for then 
it would not have continued to be a matter of e- 
mulation or ambition ſo many ages after. The 
people applauded likewiſe the honours he paid to 
ais deceaſed colleague at his funeral; he on this 
occaſion pronounced an oration in his. praiſe, which 
ſo pleaſed the Romans, and found ſo good a recep- 
tion, that from thence it became cuſtomary for the 
moſt conſiderable perſons to celebrate the funerals: 
of great and good men with ſpeeches in their com - 
mendation, This oration of his is ſaid to be older 
than any funeral orations among the Greeks *; un- 
leſs, according to the-orator Anaximenes's account, 
we acknowledge Solon to have been auihor of che 
cuſtom, | 
But that part of 35 We WR bent vieh 
gave offence to the people, was this. Brutus, 
whom they eſteemed as the father of their liberty, 
had not preſumed. to lord:it without a:colleague, but 
firſt aſſumed one and then another as partner with: 
him in the government z , whereas Valerius, ſaid they, 
drawing all inio his ton power, becomes. a ſucceſſor Me 
© only to: Brutus's 55 conſulate, ta which he. has. ne right, but. 
5 to, Targuin's tyranny.; To what purpaſe is it, day they, 
iin words to.extel Brutus, when in his actions he m_ 
Tarqguin, coming out ſingle with. all the rods. and 
attend him, and From an:houſe more lately than the Ne + 
1 all be Wy And che nn 2. Valerfus 
Hi en nnn 401.4] 44 


ow * 1 cation were not in uſe among 10 8 till the: 

battle of Mz athon, which ha ened ſixteen ye ars after the death of 

Brutus. Before that time they ſolemniſed the funerals of their 
great men with public games and cembats. What the poets in their 

trage dies ſay of Iheſeus, that he made a ſpeech in praiſe of the 

ſons of Oecipus at heit, interment, is ſaid in pure flattery to the A.- 

thenians, The honour of this invention is due to the Romans, who 

hate likewiſe this advantage over the Grecians, that they obſerved 

more equity and juſtice on thoſe occaſions than the-Grecians did, who 

allowed this honour only to ſuch as fell in fighting for their country; 

whereas the Romans conferred it indifferently on all great men, in 

5 _ what capacity ſocver they had been ſerviceable to the public, judging 

N . rightly that all virtues deſerve this reward, 

dwelt 
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dels i in a, very grand houſe: on the top of Velia, 
and 10 commanded the forum, looking down from 


an eminence upon all below; che approach to it was 


| difficult from without; fo chat when he came down 


with his train, it made a very pompous appearance, 
like the ſtate of a king. But Valerius ſhowed how 


much it imported. men i in power and great offices to 


have their ears open to freedom of ſpeech, and to. 
liſten to truth rather. than flattery : for hearing 
from his friends that he was cenſured by the people, 
he neither diſputed nor reſented the matter; but im- 


mediately over night got together a great number 
of workmen, and pulled down his houle- to the 


ground; ſo that in the morning, when the people 
flocked thahes to ſee the ruins, they loved and ad 


miſſed the generoſity of the man, but were grieved 
for the houſe, as they would have been for a man 
put to death in a heat, without the forms of a le- 
gal proceſs, and regretted the loſs of ſo large and 


beautiful a fabric, undeſervedly demoliſhed to ſatiſ- 
fy the envy, and malice of others. IL hey were con- 


cerned likewiſe for their chief magiſtrate; as for. 


one that was now without a houſe of his own, and 
forced to take up his habitation with others. For 
Valerius was entertained by his friends, till the peo- 
ple gave him a piece of ground, and an houſe was 


built upon it leſs ſtately than the former, in the 
place where now ſtands. the temple: of Victory. 


And now reſolving that the government, as well 
as himſelf, inſtead of being terrible, ſhould become 


. eaſy and grateful, to the. papulace, he parted the 


axes from the rods *, which always upon his en- 


trance into the aſſembly, in a reſpectful manner, he 


veiled to the people, thus ſeeming to acknowledge 
the ſupreme power to belong to them ; and this the 
conſuls obſerve to this day. But the people were 


* He act that for the future the fake ſhould only babe 


tte rods borne before them i in the e and the axes 7 en 72 5 we: 
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not aware that this was done, n debe ch ei 
authority, as they imagined, but to keep down and 
abate their envy by this moderation; and that he by 
this means gained as much of real power as he loſt 
of the appearance of it: for the people ſubmitted 
to him in every ching with pleaſure; and ſo agree- 
able was his behaviour to them, that they gave him 
the name of Poplicala, which ſignifies one-20ho courts 
the people; and in this: name: all his former names 
were loſt; this * we -thall uſe in e 
the ſequel of bis lie d bo 
He gave free leave — Pn to ſue for che ronſul- 
; ſhip during the vacancy “; but before the! election 
miſtruſting futurity, and fearing: leſt he ſhould 
meet ation from the emulation — wn 
rance ot his colleague, while he had the ſole p 
de employed it in effecting ſeveral excellent and 
uſeful deſigns. Firſt, he ſupplied the vacnncies in 
the ſenate, which was now every much diminiſhed, 
-many of the ſenators having been put ad death by 
Tarquin, and many ſlain in che late battle. I hoſe 
= were regiſtered,” it is ſaid, amounted to one 
hundred and Gxty-four, 1 Afterwards: he made fe- 
veral laws, which added much te the people's 
power; one, granting offenders the liberty of ap- 
pealing to the people from the judgment of the 
confuls; a ſecond, that made it death for any one 
to accept the magiſtracy without the People's con- 
Tent; a; third ws the relief of poor: citizens, 
which taking off their taxes encouraged them to 
Labour; pacther. ih er women to Ws con- 


3 1 know not where Pltarch SF cs Poplicola 
might allow of 2 + liberty juſt at that time, to pleaſe the people; 
but it is certain it had no effect. The Patricians only were qualified for 
the conſulate, into whith dignity no Plebeian was admitted for a 

dong une. Lucius Sextius was the firſt among them that was advan- 

de to 1 145 years af er the occurrences of which Plutarch 
is Speaking in this place ; nor did that hold for above eleven years, 


| for in the twelfth og both conſuls were again colt from among 
c the Fatriciaus. | ; 
| ſuls, 
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falls, which was no leſs popular than the reſt, and 


rather to the advantage of the commonalty, than of 


the nobles; for it impoſed upon the offender the 


penalty of five oxen and two fheep ; the price of a 
theep being ten oboli, of an ox an hundred. For 
money was then ſcarce amongſt the Romans, their 
wealth confiſting in a plenty of cattle; ſo that even 


to this time eſtates are called peculia, from pecus, i. e. 


cattie; and they had upon their ancient money en- 


ä * aved an ox, a ſheep, or an hog; and hence alſo they 


furnamed their ſons Suilli, Bubulci, Cuprarii, and Por- 
cii; from the names of the different kinds of cattle. 


Though theſe laws were ſo equitable and popular, 


yet amidſt this moderation he inſtituted one exceſ- 
ive puniſhment); for he made ie lawful without ac- 
cuſation 1 ke away any man's life that ãſpired to 
tyranny and acquitted the murderer, if he produced 
evidences of the crime. For thought Was not 
poffible that one who had ſuch great deſignꝶ ſhouſd 
eſcape all notice yet it was poſſible, at; thous 

fufpectedꝭ he might accompliſn His ambitieus views: 
before he could be brought to a trial, and Mis 


uſurped power would then protect him Front pu- 
niſhment ; therefore this law allowed any! dä sto 


niſn him before the erime was! legally. proved. 
He was honoured likewiſe for the lw concerning 
the treaſury : for as the citheſis were obligkd to 
contribute out of their eſtates te che wars? he de- 
termined that neithef himfelf, nor any of His friends. 


ſhould be employed im che Ulſpoſal of the public 


money, nor would He permit it ever to fall into any 
private hands; he therefore allotted the temple of 
Saturn for the treaſury, in which to this day they 
repoſit the tribute · money, and granted the people 
the liberty of chuſing two yonng men as queſtors, 
2, e. treaſurers. The firſt were Publius Veturivs 
and Marcus Minutius; and a great ſum was collect - 
ed; for they aſſeſſed one hundred and thirty thou- 
land perſons, excuſing orphans and widows ä 
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the payment. After he had made theſe regulations, 

he admitted Lucretius, the father of Lucretia, as 
his colleague, and gave him the precedence in the 
government, by refigning up the faſces,: or rods, to 
him, as due to his years; which mark of reſpect to 
age was ever after continued. But within a few 
days Lucretius died, and Marcus Horatius ſucceed- 
ed in that honour for the remaining part of the 

year. 3 W 5 Os 

| : Whilſt T arquin was making preparations in Tuſ- 
.cany for a ſecond war againſt the Romans, it is ſaid 
a portentous accident happened. During the time 
that he was upon the throne, having almoſt finith- 
ed the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, and deſigning 
(whether it was his own thought, or the direction 
of ſome oracle) to place an earthen chariot on the 
top, he employed ſome Tuſcan artificers. of Veii to 
make it, but ſoon after was expelled from his king- 
dom. The work when modelled was ſet in a fur- 
nace; but the clay ſnowed not thoſe qualities which 
uſually attend its nature, to ſubſide and be con- 
denſed upon the exhalation of the moiſture, but 
roſe up and fwelled to ſuch a bulk, that being con- 
ſolidated and firm, notwithſtanding the removal of 
the head, and breaking down, the walls of the fur - 
nace, it could not be taken out without much diffi- 
culty. The diviners looked upon this as a prog- 
noſtic of fucceſs and power to thoſe who ſhould 
have it in their poſſeſſion: the Veientes therefore 
rxreſoblved not to deliver it to the Romans, who de- 
manded it; but anſwered, that it rather belonged 
to Varquin, than to thoſe who forced him into 
exile. A few days after, whilſt they were celebra- 
ting the races at Veii, with the uſual ſhows and ſo- 
lemnities, the charioteer who had gained the prize, 
having the crown on his head, and ſoftly driving 
his victorious. chariot. out of the ring, the horſes, 
without any apparent cauſe, ſtarted on a ſudden, 
and either by a divine inſtigation, or mere accident, 
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hurried away their driver full ſpeed to Rome; he 
tried in vain to ſtop them, by pulling the reins, and f 
ſpeaking gently to them; they continued to run on 
furiouſly, till coming near the capitol, they over- 
turned the chariot by the gate called Ratumena *.. 
This occurrence ſo furpriſed and terrified the 1 
Veientes, that they nee nnn che cha» 
riot to be delivered up. 

Tarquin; the ſon of Demaratus, when 5 was at 
war with the Sabins, had made a vow to build a 
temple to Jupiter Capitolinus, and this was the 
temple which Tarquin the Proud, the ſon or grand- 
ſon of him that had made this vow, began, but 
could not dedicate, becauſe he loſt his kingdom be- 
fore it was finiſhed. When it was completed and 
furniſhed with all its. ornaments , Poplicola had a 
great ambition to dedicate it. But many of the 
nobility, though they envied not the honours due 
to his great ſervices in peace and war, yet could 
not hear that he ſhould uſurꝑ that, which, they ſaid, 
- I belonged: to another: therefore they importuned 
it Horatius to ſuc for the dedication; and whilit Po- 
- plicola was abſent, being obliged. to lead the army 
f into oe. field, they vated. it to Horatius, and accor- 
6 acts to. the capitol; well knowing, 
i- that were P a preſent, they ſhould not have 
;- prevailed. Yet ſome. write, that Poplicola was by 
d lot deſtinedagainſt his will to the army, and Hora- 
e tius to the dedicatiom But it is eaſy to judge of 
-bwhat paſſed between them on this affair, from what 
d LINER B on * nen e os 155 5 
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it was lo called. from this. necideht,, for, the driver's name was | 
J- Ratumenas. ; 


e, +. Which was not an Poplicola' 8 third 3 This temple 
; was 200 fect long, and 135 or ſomething more. deep. The front was. 
1g adorned with tiree rows of columns, and the ſides with tw o. In ths 
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8, nave were three cells, or . one of Jupiter, another of Juno, 

n, and the third of Minerva. 

M4 1 Plutarch means, that it is plain from what happened at the de- 
9 


7 dication hats the 0 had not been deſtined by lot, one to the war, 
and 
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the thirteenth of September, which happens about f f. 
the full moon of the month Metagitnion, the people ps 


flocking to the capitol, and filence being injoined, 
Horatius, after the performance of other ceremo- Ml. F 
nies, holding the doors, according to cuſtom, pro- 4' 
nounced the words of dedication; then Marcus, 
brother of Poplicola, who had ſtood for ſome time 
at the door, obſerving his opportunity, cried, 0 3 
Conful, thy fon lies dead in the camp. I his made a 
great impreſſion upon the auditory, yet did not at 
all diſcompoſe Horatius, who only replied, Then cat 8. 


the dead out whither you pleaſe, for I ſhall not admit of i © 

4 115 {Wnt $34" 3 717 % „ a of 
ferrow; and ſo went on with the dedication. Ibis WM 
news was not true, but Marcus thought the lie 4 
might divert bim from proceeding in the ceremony. m 


Horatius appears by this inftance to have been a 
man of admirable conſtancy, whether he preſently IM 
_ aw through the cheat, or believed it to be true, 
without ſhowing' any emotion. The ſame ſucceſs 4 
attended the dediea on of the ſecond temple. The WW _ 
firſt, which was built by Tarquin, and dedicated by Þ © 
Horatius, was burnt in the civil wars *. The fe- 
cond Sylla built it f, and dying before the dedication, Wl x, 
that honour was given to Catulus; but when this tn 
was demoliſhed in the Vitellian ſedition, Veſpaſian ¶ *o: 
{whoſe good fortune likewiſe attended him in this) int 


and the other to the dedication ; for ſuch a deciſion would have been MW wa: 
looked upon as a mark of the will-of the gods; and Poplicoia's bro- pid 
ther would not have preſumed to interrupt Horatius in the ſolemnity, Sea 
nor would the people have ſuffered it, if he had been ſo minded. Plu- had 
tarch here manifeftly contradicts Livy, © . © . Lg FO, 

© In the wars between Sylla and Marius, It was conſ.crated in the val 
third year of the 68th Olympiad, 504 years before the birth of our Sa- of 

viour, and was -deſtroyed- * ſecond year of the 174th Olympiad, one 
cighty-one years before the incarnation, ſo that its continuance was of 

N no more than 423 years. | TE | | 
I Sylla built and adorned it with columns of marble which be had ling 
taken out of the temple of Jupiter Olympius at Athens, and tranſport-¶ mo! 

ed to Rome, Catuhus conſecrated it ſixty-ſeven years before the birth for 

of Chriſt, and fourteen after the deſtruction of the former, Sylla was 1 

heard to ſay, as he was dying, that he had been unfortunate in no- mat 

thing but in not having been able to dedicate that temple, 


began 
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began a third, and ſaw it finiſhed, but lived not to 

ſee the ruin of it, which happened ſoon after. He 
vas more fortunate than Sylla; for Sylla died before 
che dedication of his work, Veſpaſian before the 
deſtruction of it; for no ſooner was Veſpaſian 
dead, but the capitol was burnt. A fourth was 
built and dedicated by Domitian. It is faid, Tar- 
quin expended forty thouſand pound of ſilver in 
the very foundations; but the greateſt treaſure of 
any private man in Rome would not pay for the 

gilding of this temple in our days, it amounting 

to above twelve thouſand talents . The pillars are 
of Pentelic marble t, and finely proportioned, and 
theſe we ſaw at Athens; but when they were cut. 
anew at Rome, and embelliſhed, they gained not ſo 
much in beauty as they loſt in proportion, , being. > 
rendered too ſlender. Bur if any one, after admi- 
ring the magnificence of the capitol, ſhould ſurvey. 
a gallery, a hall, or bath in Domitian's palace, or 
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e che apartments of his concubines; what Epicharmus 
e ee man, 7 e 

__ * If what Plutarch ſays here be true, there was no private man in : 

on Rome ſo wealthy in the days of Trajan as there were in the times of 

1S th: +monwealth, and under the other emperors, We read in hi- 

n ſtory of A£milins Scaurus, who in his ædileſhip erected a theatre for an » 


entertainment of but a few days continuance, in Which were 360 pil- 
8 lars, ſome of marble, ſome of braſs, and others of cryſtal ; 3000 ſta- 

tues filled up the ſpaces between thoſe pillars ; and the whole ſtage. 
en Vas hung with the richeſt tapeſtry, and that almoſt all covered with 
o- pictures very rare and valuable, When the entertainment was over, 
ty, Scaurus, who fcorned to have any thing ſeen in his houſe at Rome that 
lu- bad been made uſe of on that occafion, ſent all to his country-ſeat at 

Tuſculum, which was ſet on fire by his ſlaves, whereby goods to the 
the value of $00,000 pounds were conſumed, and yet they were but a part 
Sa- of that pompous furniture that had not been a month in uſe, Every 
ad, one has heard of the wealth of M. Craſſus, who had an eſtate in land 
Nas of above à million a-year, L. Cornelius Balbus left by will to every 
Roman citizen twenty-five denarii, amounting to about ſixteen ſhil- 
12d lings of our money; and it is well known that many private men a- 
ort- mong the Romans maintained from ten to twenty thouſand ſlaves, not 
rth for ſervice but oſtentation. ; | | ; 7 
was Ki Pentele was a borongh of Attica, near which were quarries of 
no- m e. | | : i „ 7 
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By laviſh/d wealth, to virtue ne'er pretend; 

Tay bounty's a diſeaſe, an itch to ſpend; 
he might readily apply to Domitian, Pretend not ts 
be pious or noble, thou haſt only an itch of building, and 


a defire, like Midas, of converting all into gold and pre. 


.ctous flones. And ſo much for this ſubject. 

. Tarquin, after the great battle wherein he loft 
his ſon, who was killed in ſingle combat by Brutus, 
fled to Cluſium, and ſought aid from Laras Por- 
ſenna *, then the moſt powerful prince of Italy, and 
a man of great worth and honour, who aſſured him 
of his affiſtance, and immediately ſent ambaſſadors 


to the Romans, requiring them to receive Tarquin 
as their king. Upon their refuſal he proclaimed 


war, and having fignified the time and place where 
he intended his aſſault, approached with a great 
army. Poplicola in his abſence was choſen conſul 
a Tecond time t, and Titus Lueretius his colleague; 
but returning to Rome, and deſiring to be thought 


more brave than Porſenna, he built the city Sigliu- 
ria + while Porſenna lay encamped in the neigh- 


bourhood of it, and walling it at a great expenſe, 
placed there a colony of 700 men, that it might be 
thought the war gave him little concern. But Por- 


; ſenna making a 'vigorous aſſault, obliged the de- 


fendants to retire to Rome, and would have enter- 
ed the city along with them, had not Poplicola, by 
ſallying out at the gate, prevented it, and joining 


"SM Za or Lars ſignifies Zing, in the Tuſcan language, and Was at- 


tributed to Porſenna, becauſe he was the moſt potent of all the kings 


that reigned in Tuſcany, which kings were called Lucumones, 

+ Porſenna did not march againſt Rome till the year following, un- 
der Poplicola's third conſulſhip, wherein he had Horatius Pulvillus for 
his colleague. b | a | | 

t That city was built and fortified under his ſecond conſulſhip, and 
conſequently before Rome was menaced by. Porſenna ; nor was it built 
out of oſtentation, or to ſhow how much he ſurpaſſed Porſenna in cou- 
rage, but to ſerve as a ſafeguard againſt the Latins and Hernici, who 
then began to grow formidable, Saks 
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battle by the fide of the Tyber, oppoſed the ene- 
my, who preſſed on with their multitude; but at 
laſt ſinking urider his honourable wounds, he was 


.carried out of the field. The ſame fortune befel 


Lucretius ; ſo that the Romans being diſmayed, re- 
treated into the city for their ſecurity, and Rome 
was in great hazard of being taken, the enemy ma- 
king good their purſuit to the wooden bridge, 

where Horatius Cocles “, ſeconded by two of the 
moſt eminent men in Rome, Herminius'and Spurius 
Lartius +, made head againſt them. He obtained 
the name of Cocles from the loſs of one of his eyes 
in the wars; or, as others write, from the flatneſs of 
his noſe, by which both his eyes, as well as both his 
eyebrows, ſeemed to be almoſt joined together; and 
Hence they intending to call him Cyclops, by a defect 
in pronunciation uſually called him Cothes, This 
Cocles kept the bridge, and repulſed the enemy, 


till his own party broke it down behind, and then 
in his armour caſt himſelf into the river, and ſwam 


to the other fide, being wounded upon his hip, with 
a Tuſcan ſpear. © Poplicola admiring his courage, 
obliged the Romans to tax themſelves, and to make 
a preſent to Horatius of as much as each of them 
reſpectively ſpent in a day t, and afterwards they 
gave him as much land as he himſelf could encircle 


: '* He was the ſon of one of the Conſul Horatius's brothers, 105 de- 
ſrended from that Horatius who remained victorious in the combat be- 
tvixt the Horatii and Curiatii in the reign of Tullus Hoſtilius, 

| + I have ventured here to correct the text, where Plutarch fays it 
was Herminius and Lucretius; but how could Eucretius be there, who 
had juſt before been wounded and carried off? Livy calls the two offi- 
cers who aſſiſted Horatius Cocles in the defence of the bridge, Herminius 
and Lartius. Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus does ſo too, and adds, that 
they had the command of the right wing, . 

t The manner in which Dionyſius relates this eircumſtance tends 
more td the honour of Horatius, for he ſays it proceeded from the 
mere motion of the people, However it was, this preſent could not 
but amount to a very conſiderable ſum, for even the women were not 


exempted on this occaſion ; ſo that he eu not MRP ſo few as 300,000 
contributers. 7 
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with a plough in one day; beſides, they erected a 
brazen. ſtatue to his honour. in the temple of Vul- 
can, as a requital for the lameneſs he contracted 
from his wound. While Porſenna was laying cloſe 
ſiege to the city, a peſtilence raged amongſt the 
Romans, and a new army of the Tuſcans made in- 
curſions into the country, Poplicola therefore, 
now. choſen conſul for the third time, thought it 
_* the ſafeſt way to keep upon the defenſive ; however 
watching his opportunity, and {allying out upon 
the enemy unexpectedly, he routed them, and kill- 
ed five thouſand of them. The ſtory of Mucius 
is variouſly related, but I ſhall follow that account 
which appears moſt probable. He was a perſon 
endowed with every virtue, but moſt eminent for 
his military talents. Reſolving to kill Porſenna, he 
dreſſed himfelf in the 'Tuſcan habit, and uſing their 
language came to the camp, entered the king's quar- 
ters, and approached the ſeat where the king fat 
amongſt his nobles; but not certainly knowing the 
King, and yet being fearful to inquire, he drew his 
word, and ſtabbed him who amongſt all the reſt 

ſeemed moſt like a king f. He was upon this im- 
mediately ſeized and examined. A pan of fire 
ſtanding near the king, who intended to ſacrifice, 
Mucius thruſt his right hand into the flame , and 


Lib. 11. cap. 11. F | | II 
+ Dionyfivs of Halicarnaſſus ſays, the king was not then preſent, 
but that his. ſecretary, was miſtaken for him, If the king had been 
there in perſon, it would have been impoſſible for Mucius not to have 
diſtin uiſhed him. 1 ba | 625 
t Livy ſays, that Porſenna threatened Mucius with the rack, in 
order to force him to diſcover his accomplices; and that upon this 
menace Mucius plunged his hand into the flame, to let his enemy ſee 
that he was. not to be intimidated. Accordingly Plutarch himſelf 
makes Mucins ſay in the ſequel, Ihaue overcome the terrors of Por ſenna. 
Livy is the only writer that makes mention of Mucius's burning his 
band. Dionyſus has not a word of it. ſo; that one may.rationally con- 
clude it was added on purpoſe to give the action a greater luſtre, and 
Hake it look the more ſurpriſing. 


1 9 2 i N | whilſt 


This ftratagem of Poplicola is deſcribed at large by Livy in 


OUOFETTWS £4: 330 
whilſt it bürnt, beheld Porſenna with a fierce and 
undaunted countenance, Porſenna admiring the 
man, diſmiſſed him, having returned him his ſword 
with his own hand *, Mucius received it in his left 
hand, which occaſioned the name of Scævola, i. e. 
left-handed; and ſaid; ¶ have overcome the terrors of 
Porſenna, yet am vanquiſhed by his generoſity, and gra- 


 titude obliges me to diſcaver what no puniſhment could ex- 
tort, He affured him then, that 300 Romans, all 


with the ſame defign, lurked about his camp, only 
waiting for an opportunity, and that he by lot was: 
deſtined to make the firſt attempt; that he was 
not troubled however that he had failed, ſince he 


found him to be ſo good a man, and one who de- 
ſerved rather to be a friend to the Romans than an 


enemy. To this Porſenna gave credit, and there- 


upon expreſſed an inclination to a truce; not, I 


ſuppoſe, fo much out of fear of the 300 Romans, 


as from an admiration of the Roman courage. All 
other writers call this man Mucius Scuola; yet 


, 


Athenodorus + the ſon of Sandon, in a book ad- 
dreſſed to Octavia, Cæſar's lifter, avers, he was 
alſo called Pofhum:ns. Poplicola, not ſo much e- 


ſteeming Porſenna's enmity dangerous to Rome as 
his friendſhip and alliance ſerviceable, was induced 
to refer the controverſy betwixt him and Tarquin 


to his arbitration, and ſeveral times ſummoned Tar-- 
quin to appear, and make his defence, undertaking. 


to prove him the worſt of men, and juſtly depri- 
ved of his kingdom. But Tarquin proudly re- 


Plied, he would admit no judge, much leſs Porſenna, . 
who had forſaken his alliance, Porſenna reſenting this 


* There is a ſtronger inftance of magnanimity in this account than 


in that Dionyſus gives of it. He tells us that Porſenna ordered him to 


priſon, and that he releaſed him upon his ſon's advice, who told him,' 
that his ſtrongeſt ſecurity againſt the attempts of the Romans would be 
their friendſhip, on which he ought to rely, much more than on the 
ſtrength and number of his guards, ct 

+ He was a Stoic philoſopher, who had been preceptor to Auguſtus, 
and. was afterwards, by his appointment, preceptor to Tiberius. 
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anſwer, and miſtruſting the equity of his cauſe, be- 
ing likewiſe ſolicited” to it by his ſon Aruns, who 
was earneſt for the Roman intereſt, made a peace 
on theſe conditions, that they ſhould refign the 
country they had taken from the T uſcans, reſtore 
all priſoners, and receive their fugitives. To con- 
firm the peace, the Romans gave as hoſtages ten of 
the nobility's ſons, and as many daughters, amongſt 
whom was Valeria, the daughter of Poplicola. 
Dppon theſe aſſurances, Porſenna ceaſed from all 
acts of hoſtility, The Roman virgins going down 
to the river to bathe, at that part where the crook- 
ednefs of the bank embracing the waters, rendered 
them ſmooth and ſerene, and ſeeing no guard“, nor 
any perſon coming, or going over, were encoura- 
ged to ſwim to the other fide, notwithſtanding 
the depth and violence of the ſtream, Some af-. 
firm that one of them, by name Cl#lia, paſſing o- 
ver on horſeback, perſuaded the reſt to follow. 
But upon their ſafe arrival coming to Poplicola, he 
neither admired or approved their return, but was 
concerned, leſt he fhould appear leſs faithful than 
Porſenna, and this boldneſs in the virgins ſhould 
argue treachery in the Romans; ſo that appre- 
hending them, he ſent them back to. Porſenna 1. 
But Targuin's men having intelligence of this, laid 
a ſtrong ambuſcade on the other fide for thoſe that 
conducted them; a ſkirmiſh enſuing, Valeria, the 
daughter of Poplicola, ruſhed through the enemy 
and fled, and with the aſſiſtance of three of her re- 
tinue made ' good her efcape ; whilſt the reſt were 
in great danger, being ſurrounded by the ſoldiers. 
Aruns, Porienna's fon, having intelligence of their 


danger, haſtened to their reſcue, and putting the 
enemy to flight, delivered the Romans. When 


Dionyſius, on the contrary, ſays they were under a guard, but 
that they deſired them to keep at ſome diſtance, that they might un- 
dreſs without being ſeen. . 8957 F | 
I Dionpſius ſays that he went back with them himſelf. 
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Porſenna ſaw the virgins returned, he demanded 
who was the author and promoter of the deſign; 
and underſtanding Clcelia to be the perſon, he 
looked upon her with a mild and cheerful counte- 
nance, and commanding one of his horſes to be 
brought ſumptuouſly adorned, made her a preſent 
of it, This is produced as, an evidence by thoſe, 
who affirm that Clcelia only paſſed” the river on 
horſeback ; but others deny this conſequence, look- 
ing upon it merely as an honour the I'uſcans paid 
to her courage, which had incited her Companions 
to ſo hardy an enterpriſe. However it be, her 
ſtatue on horſeback ſtands in the Via Sacra *, as- 
it leads to the Palatium ; though ſome ſay it is not 
the ſtatue of Clao&lia, but of Valeria, Porſenna 
being thus reconciled to the Romans, obliged them 
with a freſh. inſtance of his generoſity, and com- 
manded his ſoldiers, when they decamped, to car- 
ry nothing with them but their arms, leaving their 
tents which were well furniſhed with proviſions, 
and many other things of value, to the Romans +.. 
Hence aroſe the cuſtom whick even {till con- 
tinues, when any goods are put up to ſale on ac- 
count of the public, for the crier to declare in the 
firſt proclamation, that they are the goods of Por- 
ſenna, thereby to eternize the memory of his kind- 
neſs; and a ſtatue of him in braſs was erected cloſe 
to the ſenate-houſe, plain, and of antique faſhion. 
Afterwards the Sabins making incurſions upon the 


* Dionyſius, 0: on the contrary, tells us in e that in his 
time, that is, in the reign of Auguſtus, there were no remains of that 
ſtarue. There is not, fays he, in our days any thing, of that flatue to be 
ſeen. We are told that it wvas deſtroyed by a fire which conſumed ſeveral of 
the contiguous Buildings. Plutarch without doubt was miſled by thoſe | 
who pretended to ſhow him the antiquities of Rome. 

FT The: Tuf.ans were always as well furniſhed and ſupplied in 
their camp, as they could be in a city, and whenever they decamped, 
they conſtantly ſet fire to it; but Porienna for once broke through 


that cuſtom in favour of the Romans. This was a very magnificent 


preſent ; for the public treaſu ers poſſe led themſelves of the booty, 
and raiſed wr ſums from the ſale of it. 
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Romans, Marcus Valerius, brother- to Poplicola, 
was made conſul, and with him Poſthumins Tu- 
bertus ; but the chief management of affairs was 
ſtill under the direction of Poplicola. Marcus ob- 
tained two great victories, in the latter of which he 
ſlew 13,000 Sabins without the loſs of one Roman, 
and was rewarded not only with a triumph, but 
alſo with a houſe built in the Palatium at the pu- 
blic charge. And whereas the doors of other houſes 
opened inward, they made this to open outward in- 
to the ſtreet, as intimating by this privilege, that 
he was always ready for 1 Bruice The 
ſame faſhion in their doors the Greeks, they ſay, 
had of old; which appears from their comedies, 
wherein thoſe who are going out make a noiſe at 
the door within, to give notice to ſuch as paſs by 
or ſtand near the door, that they may not receive 
any hurt by the opening of it. 

he next year Foplicola was made conſul the 
fourth time, when a confederacy of the Sabins and 
Latins threatened a war; at the ſame time, a ſuper- 
ſtitious fear over-run the city, becauſe all the wo- 
men then pregnant brought forth imperfect chil- 


dren, and were delivered before their time. Po- 


plicola having thereupon conſulted the books of 
the Sibyls *, ſacrificed to Pluto, and renewed cer- 
tain obſolete games, which had formerly been or- 


In the begioring of Tarquin's reign a woman unknown ſtow- 
ed him nine volumes of the Siby!line oracies, which ihe offered to 
ſell him at a certain price. Tarquin thcught them too dear;  where- 
upon ſte burnt three, and demand-d the f-me price for the 1emain;ng 


fix, The tyrant laughed at her abſurdiiy in demanding the fame ſum , 


of money for fix, which he thought too much for the nine. Upon 
this ſhe burnt three more, and fill inſ.ſted u on the ſame price. Ter- 

guin aſtoniſted at the won an's Readineſs, conſulted the augurs, who 

told him that his refuſal of the becks wzs an affront to religion, and 
that he orght to ſave the three that were left by paying her the ſum 
ſhe Cemanded. "Theſe books were kept Mich the utmoſt care, and by 
decree of the ſenate were to be conſulted in all public calamities. 
They were preſerved fafe till the days of Marius, when they Were 
burat in the fire that deſtroyed the capitol, „% ERONY 
| | dained 
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dained by an ancient oracle of Apollo. Having 


by theſe ceremonies animated the city with confi- 
dence in the gods, he prepared to arm himſelf a- 
gainſt the menaces of men ; for at that time no- 
thing was talked of but formidable leagues, and 
warlike preparations of ſtates confederated againſt 
the Romans. There was one Appius Clauſus a- 
mongſt the Sabins, a man of a great eſtate and re- 
markable ſtrength of body, but moſt eminent for 
his virtue, and his eloquence; he (as it happens to 
all great men) could not eſcape the envy of others; 
and this was chiefly occaſioned by his preventing 
the war; his enemies inſinuating that he ſuffered. 
the Romans to increaſe in power, that he might 
have a better opportunity of enflaving his own 
country. He knowing how readily theſe reports 
would be received by the multitude, and how of- 
fenſive they would be to the abettors of the war, 
was afraid to ſtand a trial ; but being powerfully, 
ſupported by his friends and relations, he raiſed a 

tumult amongſt the Sabins, which delayed the 
war. Poplicola, who was careful not only to in- 


form himſelf of every thing that paſſed among 


them, but alſo to promote and increaſe the ſedi- 
tion, diſpatched emiſſaries with theſe inſtructions. 
to Clauſus : That Poplicola was aſſured of his goodneſs 
and juſtice, and thought it unworthy of him, though in- 
jured, to ſeek-revenge upon his fellotu- citizens; yet if he 
79 * for his otun ſecurity to leave bis enemies and come 
to Rome, he ſhould be received, both in public and private, 
with that honour his virtue deſerved, and the Roman 
grandeur required. Appius ſeriouſly weighing theſe 


things, the neceſſity of his affairs determined him 


to accept the offer. He perſuaded his friends to 
accompany him, and they inviting others to join 
with them, five thouſand men of the moſt peace- 
able diſpoſition of any among the Sabins came to 
Rome with their families. Poplicola, advertiſed 
of their approach, received them with all the HOY | 
. offices 
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offices Of a friend; he gave them the freidum of 


the city, allotted to every one two acres of land by 
the river Anio, but to Claufus twenty-five acres, 
and admitted him into the ſenate :. this laid the 
foundation of his greatneſs among the Romans, 


and by his prudent conduct he afterwards arrived 


at the firſt rank in power and authority, and his 
poſterity the Claudii were inferior to no family in 
Rome *. 

Though the departure of theſe men - Mayes the 
ſedition amongſt the Sabins, yet the chief of the 
community would not fuffer them to remain in 
peace, but reſented that Clauſus, who by his pre- 
fence could not, ſhould by his abſence as a deſer- 
ter obſtruct their revenge upon the Romans for all 
their injuries. Advancing therefore with a great 
army, they encamped near Fidenæ, and placed an 
ambuſcade of two thoufand men in the obſcure and 
hollow places about Rome, with a deſign that ſome 
horſemen ſhould at day- break make incurſions, 
and forage up to the very gates of the city, on pur- 
poſe to provoke the Romans to ſally out, and then 
retreating draw them inſenſibly into the *buſcade. 
But Poplicola having that very day been advertiſed 
of their deſigns by ſome deſerters, prepared him- 


ſelf accordingly, and made a diſpoſition of his for- 


ces. That evening he detached Poſthumius Bal- 
bus his ſon-in-law at the head of 3000 foot, with 
orders to poſt them on the hills Ender which the 
Sabins lay in ambuſh ; and ordered his colleague 


Lucretius, at the head of the lighteſt and boldeſt 


of the troops, to repulſe the foragers ; whilſt he 


himſelf with the remainder , took a large com- 


* Tlere were two families of the Claudii in Rome, One Patri- 
cian, and the other Plebeian, The firſt were ſurnamed Pulchri, and 
the other Marcelli, In courie of time the Patrician family produced 
twenty-three conſuls, five dictators, and ſeven cenſors, and obtained 


two greater, and two leſſer zriumphs. Of this family was $ the empe-, 


ror rt <a deſcended, 
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paſs, and incloſed the enemy in the rear. The 
morning happened to be very thick and foggy ; 
and Poſthumius, as ſoon as it was light, with loud 
ſhouts from the tops of the hills. fell upon thoſe 
who lay in ambuſh ; whilſt Lucretins in the mean 
time charged the light horſe, and Poplicola attack- 
ed the camp of the enemy. Thus every thing. tend- 
ed to bring the Sabins into a general diſorder ; and 
that which contributed moſt to their deſtruction 
was the confidence one party had of the other's. 
ſucceſs; in which perſuaſion, inſtead of fighting, and 
making head againſt the enemy, they both betook 
themſelves: to flight; thoſe in the camp-fled towards 
them who lay in ambuſh, and theſe endeavoured 
to regain the camp-; ſo that both hoped for that 
affiſtance which neither was able to give, and they all 
fell into the hands of thoſe they were endeavouring 
to fly from. They had been all cut to pieces but for 
the nearneſs of the city of Fidenæ, which proved 
an, aſylum to ſeveral of them, eſpecially to thoſe. 
that quitted the camp when the Romans broke in- 
to it; but they who could not reach the city, ei- 
ther periſhed in the field, or were taken priſoners. 
Though the Romans ufually aſcribed every extra- 
ordinary event to the interpoſition. of ſame deity, 
yet they attributed. this victory to the ſingular con- 
1. duct of their commander. For thoſe who had 
h] been in the action were heard to ſay openly, that 
Poplicola had delivered their enemies into their 
hands lame, and blind, and almoſt fettered, to be diſ- 
t patched by their ſwords, The people were en. 
ne riched by the ſpoils of the Sabins, and; the fale of 
their captives ; and Poplicola having obtained a 
ſecond. triumph, and committed the. city into the 
hands of thoſe who were to ſucceed him in the go- 
tri- vernment, died full of honours, after a life well 
ed ſpent in the attainment of every thing great and de- 
ned Ml firable, as far as man is capable of ſuch attain- 
pe- ments. The people, as if they had done nothing 
| in 8 
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in honour of him while he was alive, but were {till 

reatly in his debt for the many ſignal ſervices he 
Pad rendered them, decreed him an interment at the 
public charge *, every one contributing a quadrans 
towards the expenſe +. Beſides, the women by com- 
mon conſent reſolved to mourn for him a whole 
year; which was a ſingular inſtance of their grati- 
tude and ſincere veneration for his memory, The 
people alſo ordained that he ſhould be buried in 

the city, near the place called Velia, and that it 
| ſhould remain a burying-place for his poſterity for 
ever 1. But at preſent none of the family are in- 
terred there ||. It is true the corpſe is carried thither 


As this was an honour ſometimes rendered to the rich, I tbinł 
Plutarch ought to have added, that they ordered Poplicola to be buried 
by the public, becauſe he had not left ſufficient of his own to anſwer 
the expenſe, which is a particular the moſt honourable in his favour, 
For a man, who had expelled the kings, and given their eftates to the 
people, who had been four times conſul, and triumphed twice over 

two potent nations; for ſuch a man to die poor, in ſpite of ſo many 

. ities and temptations to be rich; this muſt be looked upon 

as the moſt glorious circumſtance of all, and by no means to have 

been paſſed by unmentioned. Dionyſius of Halicarnaffus and Livy 

were too Juſt to his memory not to take notice of it. | 

. + Qther hiſtorians ſay, that the expenſe of his funeral was deffay- 
end by the public treaſury, not by the contributions of particulars, 

1 By this it appears that before the Romans had received the A- 
thenian laws, and the twelve tables, by which it was forbidden to 
bury any one in the city, this cuſtom was obſerved amongſt them, It 
is very likely they had borrowed this from the Grecians before they 
were governed by their laws. For in Greece none were to be buried 
in their cities but ſuch as had been the founders of thoſe cities, or had 
mMerited that honour by ſome eminent ſervices. The Romans aſſign- 
£d one particular place for Poplicola's funeral pile, and another wherein 
his aſhes were 4 sand that, ſays Dionyſius, “ was the burying- 
place of all his deſcendents; an honour preferable to all the wealth, 
and all the empires of the world, in the opinion of ſuch as made feli- 
city to conſiſt not in voluptuouſneſs, but in thoſe things which are 
truly honourable,” | . | 
That privilege was continued to them in Auguſtus's time, as is 
evident from Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus. But what is added by that 

writer, that Poplicola and his deſcendents were the only Romans who 
had ever received that honour even to his time, is not abſolutely true; 
for about fifteen or ſicteen years after the death of Poplicola, the bo- 
dies of ten military tribunes who had been ſlain in the war againſt 
the Volſei, were burnt in the Circus, and buried near it. 
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in ceremony, and a man appointed for that pur- 


poſe places a lighted torch under it, but ſnatches ir 
away immediately. This is done as an atteſtation: 
of the privilege due to the deceaſed, and of his re- 
ceding from that honour ; after which the body is 
removed, and interred without the walls. | 


— 
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The Compariſon of PoericoLa with SoLow, 


Here appears ſomething ſingular in this paral- 
1 lel, and what has not occurred in any other 


of the lives we have written; that the one ſhould be 


the imitator of the other, and the other a ſort of 
prophetic herald of the happineſs and virtue of him 
with whom he is compared. It is certain that Solon's 
definition of happineſs is much more applicable to 
Poplicola than Tellus. Solon ſays indeed that Tel- 
lus had been very happy, becauſe he had led a vir- 
tuous life, had good children, and died honourably 
in defence of his country; yet was he never cele- 
brated in Solon's poems as a man of very eminent 
virtue, neither did his children, or any employments 
in the government, make his name memorable. But 
Poplicola, while he was alive, was the moſt eminent 
among the Romans, as well for the greatneſs of his 
virtue as his power, and after his death his family 
was accounted among the moſt honourable. Even 
to our days, the Poplicolæ, Meſſalæ, and the reſt 
of the Valerii, for * ſix hundred years have ac- 
knowledged him as the fountain of their honour. 
Though Tellus, like a gallant man, in the heat of 
battle maintained his poſt, and fought bravely in 
defence of his country, yet he was ſlain by his ene- 
mies; whereas Poplicola after having ſlain his ene - 
mies, a circumſtance much happier than to be flain 


* It appears from this paſſage that Plutarch wrote this life about 
the beginning of Trajan's rein. : PRE TE po 
a 5 | by 
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by them, after having ſeen his country vidio 
and flouriſhing through his conduct both as a gene- 

ral and a magiſtrate, and having received the ho- 

nours and triumphs due to ſuch ſervices, died the 

death Solon ſo paſſionately deſired, and which of 
all others he thought the moſt happy. Beſides, 

Solon's wiſh, contained in his anſwer to Mimner- 
mus concerning the end of a man's life, 


"of filent umamented death 1 hate; 
Let ſighs and tears of friends attend my fate * 23 


| proves Poplicola's felicity in-that reſpe&. His death 

did not only draw -tears from his friends and ac- 
quaintance, but became the ſubject of an univerſal 
complaint and forrow through the whole city ; for 

A the very women deplored this loſs, as of- a ſon, 
brother, or a common father. As for. riches, Solon 


| faid, 


' T would be ih yet not unjuſtly Zain; 
A curſe attends what guilt and fraud obtain. 


An, . ene eb A and tend was 


And Poplicola' 8 riches were not only juſtly acqui- It 

red, but alſo generouſly employed in the relief r 

As of the poor. So that if Solon was reputed the K 
| wiſeſt man, we muſt allow Poplicola to be the hap- © 
pieſt ; for what Solon wiſhed for as the greateſt 

and moſt perfect good, that Poplicola enjoyed to 

his death. Wherefore Poplicola became as well an 


| honour to Solon, as Solon to him, in copying his 
excellent method of modelling a commonwealth ; ar 
I * by ſtripping theconſul ſhip of its pride, he mad: 0 


* 1 thinks this _ of Solon's 3 a . man; RR ca 
25 to it that of the poet Ennius, who wiſhes quite the contrary, 


Nemo me lacrimis decoret, nec funera aus LD wh 
Faxit: cur ! volito viv per ora virum? 1 rea 
Mdene er I die, let not a tear be ſped, ET, = KL 
Nor mourn my friends around my gloomy bed, | - did 
Hau can I want à being, ⁊ ob i my | * the 


Is borne immortal o'er the rialms 0 fame | W 
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it eafy and pleaſant to the people: He alſo tranſ- | 
planted ſevenal of Solon's laws. to Rome, ſuch as 
that for impowering, the people tojelett their offi- 
cers, and allowing offenders the, liberty of appeal- 
ing to the people, as Solon had done at Athens. 
Poplicola did not indeed create a new ſenate, as So- 
lon had done *, but augmented the old with almoſt 
a double . He erected the office of que- 
ſtors; leſt; the conſul, if good, ſhould not have 
jeiſure otherwiſe to attend to greater matters; ; or 
if bad, ſhould have any temptation to injuſtice, ha- 
ving the government and treaſury both in his hands. 
The. averſion, to tyranny: was greater in Popli- 
cola; for whoſoever endeavoured an uſurpation, 
Was puniſhed by Solon's law only upon conviction; 
but Poplicola made it death without the formality : 
of- atrial. „And though Solon juſtly .gloricd,. that 
when he might. eaſily have obtained. the ſupreme 
power, and that even with the, conſent of the citi- 
zens, he refuſed to accept it; yet Poplicola merited 
not leſs, who finding the conſ ular power too abſo- 
lute, made it more popular by not uſing the autho- 
rity, he might, But we muſt allow, that Solon 
knew. the propricty. of ſuch e We Rank 
cola: for he ſays, net 
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But the remiſſion of debts was peculiar to 88 ; 
and this much ſtrengthened. the citizens liberty; 
for ne law whatever could ſecure an equality, if 
the debts of the poor prevented that equality; be- 
cauſe here bent icomed. _chiefly to exerciſe cheir 


® Plats ities to Solon aki institution of the 8 
which however was more ancient than that lawgiver, as has been. al- 
ready obſerved in his life. Cicero is of the ſame opinion with Plu- 
tarch, for he tells us in his firſt book of offices, that the Athenians 
did not owe ſo much to Themiſtocles for the victory he obtained over 
the Medes at Salamin, as they did to Solon for his Wannen of that 


court. 
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Liberty,” as in debates, elections, and adminiftra- 
tions of offices, they would be moſt enſlaved; be · 
ing directed and controlled by the rieh. But it is 
more extraordinary, that although ſedition uſually 
attends the remiſfion of debts, yet he applied it as 
a cure for fedition : the remedy was hazardous 
indeed, but effectual; his virtue and credit being 
fo = as to filence the clamour which naturally 
ariſes upon ſuch occafions. The beginning of his 
government was more glorious ; for he was himſelf 
ar original, and followed no example, and without 
any aflociate did great things by his own conduct. 
But Poplicola's government was more happy in the 
end; for Solon faw the diffolution of his own com- 
monwealth, but Poplicola's was preſerved inviolable 
till the civil wars. Solon leaving his laws engraven 
in wood, but deſtitute ef a defender, departed 
From Athens; whilſt 59 continuing in the 
magiſtracy, thoroughly ſettled the government. 
And though Solon was ſenfible of Piſiſtratus's am- 
bDition, yet he was not able to ſuppreſs it, but ſunk 
Under the new- eſtabliſhed tyranny; whereas Popli- 
cola utterly ſubverted and diffolved a potent mo- 
_ Harchy, ftrongly fettled by long continuance ; be- 
Ing nothing inferior to Solon in virtue and diſpoſi- 
tion, and withal favourably aſſiſted with power and 
fortune to accompliſh his virtuous deſigns; As for 
martial exploits, Deimachus Platæenſis does not attri- 
bute even the wars againſt the Megarenfes to Solon *, 
as we have done: but Poplicola in great encounters, 
in which he performed the part both of a private 


-- * He tneans that Primachus, who after the death of Alexander the 
Great, and under the reign of Ptolemy the ſon of Lagus, was ſent 
ambaſſador to an Indian king called Allirrechades, the fon of Sandrochot- 
tus. This ambaſly gave him a pretence for writing a hiſtory of the 
Indies, which he ſtuffed with ſo many falſities and fables, that Strabe 
afinres us, that of all the hiſtorians who have written upon that ſub- 
je; there are none of ſo little credit, as Deimachus, and Megaſthe- 
bes. And yet Piiny bas in his hiſtory borrowed. many relations from 
thoſe faithful hiſtorians, 9 8 4 Yo 
GETS „ | ſoldier 
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ſoldier and a commander, obtained the victory. 
As to the management of civil affairs, Solon in a 
2 way, and by a counterfeit ſhew of madneſs, 

licited the enterpriſe of Salamin; whereas Po- 
plicola in the very beginning, nothing daunted at 
the greateſt enterpriſes, oppoſed Tarquin, and de- 
rected the conſpiracy ;, and being principally con- 
cerned both in ſecuring, and afterwards puniſhing 
the traitors, he not only excluded the tyrants from 
the city, but fruſtrated. likewiſe all their expecta- 
tions from thence... And though where open refiſt- 
ance, force, ang manly courage were required, 
he always behaved with undaunted reſolution and 
ſtaadineſs, yet be excelled more in peaccable tranſ- 
ations, where. perſuaſion and condeſcenſion were 
neceflary ; Porſenna, a terrible and invincible ene- 
my, by ſuch means being reconciled and made a 
friend. Some may perhaps object, that Solon re- 
covered Salamin for the Athenians, when they had 
loſt it; whereas Poplicola receded from part of 
what the Romans were poſſeſſed of: but judgment 
is to be made of actions according to the times in 
which they were performed. The conduct of a 
wiſe politician is eyer ſuited to the preſent poſture 
of affairs; for often by foregoing a part he ſaves the 


4 


whole, and by yielding in a ſmall matter ſecures a 


Tann nt Poplicola, who, by reſtoring what the 
Romans had lately. uſurped, ſaved what was truly 

their own; and when they were ſcarce able to pre- 
Terve their city, he put them in poſſeſſion of the 
camp of thoſe that beſieged it. Permitting alſo the 
deciſion of the controverſy between Tarquin and 
him to his adverſary, and being favoured by the 
judge in the deciſion, he obtained as good terms as 
a victory could have procured; Porſenna putting 
an end to the war, and leaving them all the provi- 
ſion of his camp, through a perſuaſion of the virtue 


and gallant diſpoſition of the Romans, which the 


conſul had impreſſed upon himn. 
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and of. the tribe of Leontis ; 'by his mother's 5 Aide, 
he was illegitimate T3 3 a8 appears by theſe” Nerſfe 
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T Ak f fas ail of er n re was 958 _ for 
| bin 5 to. derive; : any luſtre from thenee:*> His 
father Neocles was not one. of the moſt conſiderable 
men of Athens; he Was of the ward of Phrear *, 


El 


NN Grecian fire nor nollle race Iclaim; 3 n 

1! Thrace gau me birth, Abrotonon my: e 55 01 ei 

Ter hall Tbemiſtacles a gli raiſe r 
' He ſprang from me, and I muſt ſpare. bis praife. 


Fe Phanias writes that the mother of Theinitocts 


* This BAR was ſituated 0 the (ek Mars wad the A and 
was ſo called from a well rema e for this Gogularity. FThoſe WhO 
had been baniſhed for the e aer. 10h of an Pry ary, murder, and 
ho, before 1 We: reſtored, bad been accuſed 
ly committed another, were obliged © to appear and take their trial be- 
fore judges fitting in court near that well. But as thoſe who were 
under the ſentence of baniſhment, were not ſuffered to tread, on Attic 
. ground, and yet it was not juſt to let a new, crime go unpuniſhed, or 
to puniſh it without hearing the defence of the accuſed; à ſalvo was 
found by ſummoning the accuſed, and obliging him to repair thither 
in a bbat, out of which he made bis defence without landing. 

$6 Llte original word does not only ſignify a perſon born out wel. 
"Jock, but one born 1745 a foreign father and mother, though married in 
the Aricteſt forms. It was- a law at Athens, That. every citizen ⁊obo 
bad a. foreigner to his mother ſhould be decmed a. boſiard,' and fpould, be - 
wy 8 of inberiting } bis WTR $ ate... e eee 

5 * 1 US If Peas $ * Was 


* Uh: ; 7 , & 


having voluntari- 


IEP. a a. — . 


was not of Thrace, but of Caria, and that hey 
name was not Abrotonon, but Euterpe; and Neanthes * 
adds further, that ſhe was of the city of | Halicar- 
naſſus in Caria. Therefore, when the illegitimate, 
or thoſe who had but one parent an Athenian, were 
to perform their exerciſes at Cynoſarges, (a wre- 
ſtling- place without the gates dedicated to Hercules, 
who might alſo be reckoned illegitimate, as he was 
not wholly of divine extraction, but had a mortal 
woman for his mother), Themiſtocles perſuaded 
divers of the young noblemen to accompany him, 
and to anoint and exerciſe themſelves together at 
Cynoſarges. This was an ingenious contrivance to 
take away the diſtinction between thoſe who were 
illegitimate or aliens, and thoſe who were born of 
Athenian parents. However, it is certain that he 


2 was related to the houſe of the Lycomedians ; for 
? Simonidts reports that he rebuilt the chapel of 
>. Phlye + belonging to that family, and beautified it 
; with pictures, after it had been bang. n che Ver» 
© ſians. | 
| It is confeſſed by all, that from his een be was 
| of an impetuous nature, of a quick apprehenſion, 
and a ſtrong underſtanding ; ; and that he diſcovered 
| early a genius for action and the management of 
Ss public affairs: for the vacations and times of recre- 
ation from his ſtudies, he ſpent not in play or in 
5 idleneſs, as other youths, but would be always in- 
1 venting or compoſing ſome declamation, the ſub- 
i- ject of which was generally an accuſation or defence 
4 of his companions; ſo that his maſter would often 
3 ſay to him, Boy, thou canſt never be any thing mean or 
or indifferent, but muſt ſee time or other prove zither a 
* *-Neanthes of Cyzicus, an orator: and hiſtorian; he was z diſciple. 
2 of Miletus, who was a di Liple of Iſocrates. He wiote a Grecian hi- 
1 ſtory, and ſome other works. 
* + The Lycome tans were a family among the Athenians; that 
bo bad the care of he ſacrifices offered to Ceres, and the other celeſtial 
gcudeſſes, for whom the poet NMuſaus pts a hymn, which was 
2 perfermeden thoſe occaſ ons. ie 
A I Phblye was g mew: belonging to, the tribs of Ceciops. FE 
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great benefit or a great miſchief to thy country. He Tres 
ceived very ſlowly and negligently ſuch inſtructions 
as were given him for the regulating his manners, 
and behaviour, or the improving him in the politer 
arts and ſciences; but whatever was delivered to 
him to improve him in prudence, or in the ma- 
nagement of public affairs, he heard with air atten- 
tion uncommon in one of his years, as if he felt 
in himſelf that theſe were the things by which he 
_ Thould hereafter be diſtinguiſhed. For which rea- 
ſon being long after reflected: on in a company of 
ſome who paſſed for perſons more accompliſhed in 
what is called good breeding, and genteel education, 
he replied with ſome haughtineſs, 7 never learned to 
tune a lute, or play upon a harp; but I know how to make 
an obſcure and wmcanſiderable city a great and flouriſhing: 
one. Steſimbrotus * ſays, that Themiſtocles was a 
hearer of Anaxagoras, and that he ſtudied natural 
philoſophy: under Meliſſus f. Fut this is not a- 
greeable to chronology; for I hemiſtocles was much. 
older than Pericles, with whom 4naxagoras and Me- 

liſſus were contemporaries : for Anaxagoras lived 
weith Pericles, and Maliſſus was general of the Sa- 
mians when he beſi ged Samos. It is therefore 
more probable, that Ihemiſtocles was, as others re- 
late, a diſciple of Mneſiphilus 4 the Phrearian, who 
was neither orator nor natural philoſopher, but a 
profeſſor of that which was then called w:/dom, and 
which conſiſted in political prudence, and the ſkilful 
| e er ert N rere alien l. There was fora 
trie 1 ie conſiderable 


8 » Kahn tes *. of this iſe of Thaſos. He was een with 
Pericles, and wrote an account of Themiſtocles, Thucydides, and 
Per: cles. He alfo wrote the life of Homer. 

+ This Meliſſus was of Samos, and had been the diſciple of Par- 
menides. 25 

7 do not remember to have read any where elfe of this Moeſi- 
phi us; and it is ſomething ſurpriſing that a man who was fo much 
à \ maſter of the art of government, and bad Themiſtocles For his 

pupil, ſhould be ſo entirely unknown. 


. For 9 were in OY conſummate ae forming 
N rules 


id 
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| conſiderable! time a ſucceſſion of the profeſſors oe 
this ſcience, who may be looked upon as a ſect of 
philoſophers eſtabliſhed by Solon; but thoſe who. 
came afterwards; and mixed it with declamation and 
diſputes in law, and changed the practical part of 
it into a mere art of ſpeaking, and exerciſe of 
words, were called ſephiſts x. However, Themiſto- 
cles, when he firſt entered upon public Wannen * 
nom himſelf to Mnefiphitus; 

The firſt ſallies of his youth were wild d! irre- 
gular, he being guided only by his own natural im- 
e N uncontrolled by reaſon and education; 
o that he was continually changing his meaſures 
and courſe of life, and very often determined for 
the worſt, as he afterwards confeſſed, ſaying, The 
voi lde colts, male the beſt horſes, when they come to be 

i well taught and managed +. But the ſtories which ſome 
| relate; that he was difinherited by his father, and that 
his mother killed herſelf through grief for her ſon's 
. diſſolute conduct, ſeem to be 9 — falſe; on the 
contrary, ſome ſay that to deter him from meddling 
in public affairs, and to let him fee how the popu- 
lace are wont to behave towards their leaders when 
they have no further uſe for them, his father ſhow- 
ed him the old galleys as they lay neglected and 
ſcattered upon the ſea - ſhore. It appears that I he- 
miſtocle: very early and with great eagerneſs. enga- 
ged in public buſineſs, and was poſſeſſed with: a 


tre Autre of glory'; 7 o _ i 7 er ambition to 


1 ME] 8 for the 5 of communities. Thales EY 
the firſt, who laying af.de politics, applied himſelf to phyſics. All the. 
reſt, as Pl u arch tells us in the life of Solon, acquired the reputation 
of wiidem only by the kreat Kill they had it in the ſcience of. govern» 
ment, 
The ſophiſts had their origin a little N the birth of Plato, 
Protagoras was the firſt who had this appellation-given him, | 
. * + 1domeneus fays that one morning Themiſtocles harneſſed four 
25 naked courte zans in a chariot, and made them draw him acroſs the 
0 Ceramicus in the fight of al the people, who were there aſſembled, and 
= that at a time when the Athenians Were ms Ae to debauch 
ng | either! in wine er women. 


Eg + "uf 9 70 | ils 
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raiſe kinaſe to the higheſt rank in the government, 
he from the very beginning incurred the hatred. of 
the moſt power erkul men in the city, but more eſpe- 
cially of Ariſtides che fon of Lyſimachus, who al- 
ways oppoſed him. And yet this great enmity be- 
twcen them ſeemed to have but a light beginning; 
for chey both were in love with the fair Steſileus of 
Teios, as Ariſto * the philoſopher relates; and from 
that time they perpetually oppoſed each. other in 
affairs that concerned the commonwealth. Not but 
that the diſſimilarity of their lives, and manners may 
ſeem to have increaſed the difference; for Ariſtides 
was a man of a mild diſpoſition, and of conſum- 
mate probity and virtue; and governing not with a 
view to gain popular favour or applaul e, but con- 
ſidering only what was beſt, moſt agreeable to ju- 
ſtice, and .conducive to che public ſafety, he was 
often forced to pore of Ichemiſtocles, and to pre- 
vent the increaſe of his authority, becauſe he fre- 
quently inſtigated the people to unwarrantable en- 
terpriſes, and introduced great innovations. For 
it is ſaid that Themiſtocles was ſo tranſported with 


the defire of glory, and ſo ambitious of diſtin- 


guiſhing himſelf by great actions, that though he 
was but young when the battle of Marathon was 
fought againſt the Perſians, and the conduct of the 
Athenian general Miltiades was every where extol- 


led, he was obſerved to be thoughtful, to paſs 


the, nights. without ſle ep, and to refuſe his accu- 


ſtomed meetings and recreations; and to thoſe who 
Vondered at this change in his manner of living; 


and demanded the reaſon of it, he gave this an- 
fwer, That the trophies: of Miltiades would. not let him 
lep. And when others were of opinion that the 
battle of Marathon would put an end to the war, 
T1 hemiſtocles thought. that it was but the beginning 


* Ariflo of Ceos, a Peripateti: in cpber, pe A eileiple of Ar 
the 
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of far greater conflicts , for which he: prepared 


4 


bimſelf continually for che good of all Greece, and 
exerciſed the city, as one foreſeeing at a great di- 


ſtance what was likely to come to paſs. And firſt of 


all, the Athenians being aechſtomed to diſtribute the 


revenue proceeding from the ſilver mine at Laurion 
amongſt themſelves, he was the only man that durſt 
propoſe to the people, that this diftribution ſhould 


== and that with the money ſhips. ſhould be built 


to make war againſt the Eginetes, who were the moſt 

flouriſhing. people in Greece, and. by the number of 
their ſhips held the ſovereignty of the ſea. And to 
this Themiſtocles eaſily. perſuaded them, not by a- 
larming them with apprehenſions of danger from 


Darius, or the Pexſians; zi for they were at a great 


diſtance, and their coming ſeemed very uncertain; 
but by ſeaſonably employing the emulation, hatred, 
and anger of the Athenians . againſt the Fine: 


tes, he induced them to make preparations, + 
With: this money an hundred eee with | 


which © they 7 afterwards, , fought, againſt idk erxes 44 | 


and from. this beginning he by degrees perſuade 
the Athenians to increaſe their, naval power more 


and more, making it evident to them, that thoſe 


who on land were not a match for their neigh- 


h For he did- et queſtion but Darius would at length aoukerfiuaid 
wht he. only way tp deal, with the Greeigns "MP tack Wem. vigo- 
Wel ea, where they could make the ſea oſition, 
bnthades however al And 8 chat hie 2 NK of both thoſe ar- | 

WA brivgthe/Athenidiis! ta. ins purpoſe, not only the war againſt 
the Eginetes, but the apptehenſions they were under of the N88 of 
the Perſians. And Plato, in his third book de ibs, s expre {sly, that 
every day there was news at Athens of Darius's ande did prepares - 
and the ſame accounts that brought advice of Darius's death, aſſured 


them likewiſe that his ſon Xerxes inherited his father's reſem ments, 


and was pre to put his deſigns into execution ; all which threw 
ng 1 Wen chern at Po Fr is very natural FE ubS, to Ew 
ſtor les 1 of this terror to perſuade them to: apply 

themſelves to waritime affairs, that ſo they might ben a condition tu 
oppoſe a prince who was comingaga inſt them with a geet of : MO1C than 


| 2 houſand fail. Plutarch choſe rather to follow Herodotus, WhO on! 


tells us that Themiſtocles obliged the Athenians to-baild cwolandred 

Salley s in order to carry on the Wer 2gainſt AFM Hs 197001 
ours, 
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bours, with their ſlips might be able not on 
to oppoſe che Perſians, but to become the rule 
of Greece, 80 that, as Plato ſays, of valiant 
land-foldiers, - he made them mere mariners and 
ſeamen, and gave occaſion for this reproach againſt 
Him, that he took away from the ' Athenians the 
pear and the ſhield,” and hound them to the bench 
"the ' oat. Theſe things he performed, not- 
withſtanding he was oppoſed by Miltiades, as Ste- 
_ WiBroras relates. Whether he did not by this 
14 11 Hire Nl public manners, may be: matter 
philoſophers.” | But that the deli- 
288 of. Greece came at that time from the 
ſea, and chat thoſe galleys eſtabliſhed the c of 
Athens again after it had been deſtroyed, (to 
omit other: proofs), Nerxes himſelf is a ſufficient 
witneſs; who, though his land- forces were till entire, 
after he had been worſted at ſea, fled away, and 
1 hHimſelf unable to encounter the Athe- 
nians.”. And it ſeems to me that he left Mardonius 
behind him, not out of any hopes he hid of bring- 
ing them into ſabjeQion, but to hinder the'Greeks 
From! purfuing Ao am C3 igen 211 
Tbemittockes is” ſaid by fone: to have been very 
intent. upon heaping up riches; that he might be 
the more liberal; for boxing to facrifice often, and 
to be ſplendid in 'his entertainment of ſtrangers, he 
ſtood in need of a plentiful revenue.” Vet e is Ac- 
cuſed by others of being naturally parſimonious, and 
fordid to that degree, that he would ſell the provi- 
ion which was preſented him. He deſired Philides, 
who was a breeder of horſes, to give him a colt; 
and when he refuſed it, threatened him that in a 
Hart time he would make bis: houſe like the Trajan horſe ; 
intimating thereby that he would raiſe contentſons 
between him and ſome of Kis own' 2 07 ff 
He exceeded all men in ambition and Bette of 
honour ; and when he was but young and not 


| Known | in the world, ke deſired en of Hermio- 
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na, who was an excellent performer on the harp, 
and much eſteemed by the Athenians, to come and 
practiſe at his houſe, hoping that the deſire of hear · 
ing him would draw many perſons thither. When 
he came to the Olympian games, and endeavoured 
to rival Cimon in the pomp of his equipage and en- 
tertainments, and in his rich tents and furniture, 
he diſpleaſed the Greeks, who thought that ſuch 
magnificence might be allowed of in a young man 
of a noble family; but that it was great inſolence in 
one of mean extraction, and who was as yet but 
little known, to affect a ſplendour ſo unſuitable to 


his birth and fortune. He exhibited a tragedy at 


his own expenſe, and won the prize with his trage; 
dians, at a time when thofe entertamments were 
purſued with great eagerneſs and ambition, and in 
memory of his victory ſet up. a table with this in- 
ſeription; Them/tacles the Phræarian was at the 
charge Fit, Phrynicus mac it, Adimantus praſided. 
He was beloved by the common people, becauſe he 
would ſalute every particular citizen by his own 
name, and becaufe he always ſhowed himſelf a juſt 


judge of controverfies between private men. He 


ſaid to Simonides f, a poet of Ceos, who defired 


* Tragedy was juſt then arrived at its perfection, and the Athe- 
nians bad ſo.great a taſte for it, that whenever the magiſtrates or 
wealthy citizens were to entertain the people, they could not do 

more effectually than by exhibiting to chem the beſt tragedies with the 


utmoſt maghificence, This was the ground of great emulation, 


whilſt every one endeavoured to qutvie his rival, not only in the coſtli- 
neſs of the habits, and the magnifioence of the decorations, but in the 
om of _ piece, and the merit and reputation of the poet of whom 
ey boug t it, e 4 Arn 
7 He was a tragie poet, the diſciple of Tbeſpis, and contemporary 
of Æſchylus. He was the firſt Who braught women actors on the 
ſtage. His chief plays were Actæon, Aleeſtes, and the Danaides. 
4 He wrote two pbems on the battle of Marathon and Salamin; and 
was the author of ſeveral odes, and elegies. He was much in the fa- 
vour of Pauſanias King daf i ren Ves. of Hiero King of. Sicily. Pla- 
to had fo high an opinion of his merit, that he gave him the epithet 
of Divine, He died in the firſt year of the-5$8th, Olympiad, at almoſt 
EDD ninety 
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8 of him, when he was n tke 
army, that was not reaſonable, Simonides, you (would 
_ 5 gy if you Jhould violate the miafutes and rules 
„ nor ſhould: I be à gond magiſtrate, if to oblige you 

— violateſthe law. And at another time laugh- 
ing at Simonides, he told him, That he was a man of 
little judgment, to rail at the Corinthians, who were in- 
babitants of ſo great a city, and to have his o Picture 
arawnſo often, having ſuch an ill: favoured face. ir» 
4: When he came into power, and had won che fa - 
ood of the people, he: ſtirred up a party againſt 
Ariſtides, who was at length overpowered and ba- 
niſhed by the oſtraciſm. When the Perſians were 
caming down into Greece, and the Athenians were 
in conſultation who ſhould be their general, many 
declined it, being terrified with the greatneſs of the 
danger; but there was one Epicydes an orator, ſon 
to Euphemides, a man of great eloquence, but of 
à cowardly and avaricious diſpoſition, who was de- 
firous of the command, and would probably have 
been elected, had not Themiſtocles, fearing that 
if the government ſhould fall into ſuch a man's 
hands all would be loft, by a fam of money prevail- 
ed on him to deſiſt from his pretenſions. 
When the King of Perſia ſent meflengers into 
Beende, with an interpreter, to demand water 
2 earth *, Themiſtocles, by the conſent of the 
ople, ſcized upon the interpreter, and put him 
to death, for preſuming to deliver the meſſage of a 
barbarian in the Grecian language. For this he 
was highly honoured by the: Greeks; 5 as allo for 


i: de lor 
Adety years of 5803 fo. that he vas. very near . when. he de- 
ſcribed the battle of Sa'amin, 
* When the kings of Perſia required any ſtate or people to ſubmit to 
them, their nom was to demand of them earth and water; abſolute 
ſubjeQion being ſignified by their ſurrendering to them two. [things ſo 
: Immediately neceſſary to life. Herodotus ſays that Xerxes did not ſend 


- 


this meſſage tothe Athenians; the ambaſſadors of his father Darius 
having been treated wieh great indignity when they made the fame 
demand; for the Athenians threw them into a ditch, nN them, 
There eder earth and pate r 4775 2 b4rs 47 
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what he did to Arthmius of Zela, who, for hring- 
ing gold from the Perſians to corrupt the Grecians, 
ü was by the perſuaſion of I hemiſtocles degraded and 
| made infamous, together with his children, and 
| his poſterity. But that which moſt of all redound- 


J ed to his honour, was, that he put an end to all 
the civil wars of Greece, compoſed their differen- 
; ces, and perſuaded them to lay aſide all enmity du- 


ring the war with the Perfians; and in this he is 
ſaid to have been much aſſiſted by Chileus the 


d Arcadian. 125 5 "fragt abi ._ 
7 - Having taken upon himſelf the command of the 

1 Athenian forces, he immediately endeavoured to 

. prevail upon the citizens to leave the city, to em- 
7 bark on board their galleys, and to meet the Perſian 
4 fleet at a great diſtance from Greece. But many 
* oppoſing this, he led a great army (the Lacedzmo- 
£ nians having joined him) into Tempe, in order. to 

. defend the Theſſalians, who had not as yet decla- 
© red for the Perſians, + But when they returned with- 

t out performing any thing, and it was known that 
* not only the Theſſalians, but all as far as Bœotia 
* had yielded to Xerxes; then the Athenians more 
5 willingly hearkened to the advice of Themiſtocles to 
5 fight by ſca, and ſent him with a fleet to guard the 
Rag ſtraits of Artemiſium. CV 4 

1 When the Grecian fleets were joined, the Greeks 
* were deſirous to give the ſupreme command to Eu- 
4 rybiades the Lacedzmonian; but the Athenians, 
10 who furniſhed more veſſels than all the reſt toge- 
3 ther *, refuſed to give up the ſuperiority, till 'T he- 
_ miſtocles, perceiving the danger of this conteſt +, 
le- 8 | : | 7 75 ye) | £54 yielded 
Aoi This appears from the catalogue Herodotus has given us in the 
he beginning of his eighth book; for he there tells us, that the Athe- 
WY nians furniſhed 127 veſſels, and that the whole complement of the 
4 reſt of the Grecians amounted to no more than 151, out of which twen- 
8 ty belonged likewiſe to the Athenians, who had lent them to the 
. Chalcidians. So that 147 of thoſe ſhips belonged to the Athenians, 
ig and no more than 131 to the other ſtates. | | : 
T4 + Herodotus ſays it would in the event have been the ruin of Greece; 
lat Vor. I, 5 H h | for 
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yielded the command to Eurybiades, and perſuaded 
the Athenians to ſubmit, by repreſenting to them, 
that if in this war they behaved themſelves like men, 
the Grecians for the future would of their own ac- 
cord give them the chief command. To this mo- 
deration of his, Greece ſeems chiefly to have owed 
its preſervation, and the Athenians the reputation 
they acquired of furpaſſing their enemies in valour, 
n their allies in kindnefs and civility, 

As foor as. the Perfian fleet arrived at Aphers, 
Kmrebiades was aſtonifhed to fee ſuch a vaſt num 
ber of veſſels before him; and being informed that 
two hundred more were ſalling — behind the 
Mand' of Seiathus, he immediately determined to 
xetire further into Greece, and to ſail back towards 
ſome part of Peloponneſus, where their land- army 
and their fleet might join; for he looked upon the 

Perfian forces to be altogether invincible by ſea. 
But the Eubœans, fearing that the Greeks would 
| forfake them, ſent Pelagon to difcourſe privately 
with Themiſtocles, and with him a large ſum of 
money; which he accepted, and gave to Eurybi- 

ades , as Herodotus reports. But an Athenian call - 
ed Architeles, who was commander of the ſacred gal- 
tey, and wanted money to pay his crew, oppoſed 
him in his defigns, and was for returning without 
delay. For this reaſon Themiſtocles ſo incenfed his 
countrymen againſt him, that they boarded his 
ſhip, and took what he had provided for his ſupper 
from him. Architeles being much provoked at this 
inſult, 'Fhemiſtocles ſent him in a cheſt a quantit 
of proviſions, and at the bottom of it a talent of fil- 
ver, deſiring him to ſup quietly that night, and to 


for che confederates had declared that they would um, if the 
chief command was not given to a Lacedæmonian. 

Plutarch puts this ftory in a light the moſt favourable to Tbemi- 
ſtocles. Herodotus does not tell it in this manner; on the contrary, 
he ſays expreſsly, that of the thirty talents preſented to him by the 
EFEubeœans, he ſent five to Eurybiades, three to a _—_ of the Corin- 
_ _ -»bhians, and that he kept the W 


provide 
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provide for his ſeamen and ſoldiers in the morning; 


if not, he would report” amongſt the Athenians, 


that he had received money from the enemy. This 


circumſtance is related by Phanias the Leſbian. 
Though the ſeveral “ engagements between tlre 
Grecians and the Perſians in the ftraits of Eubœa 


great advantage to the Grecians, who learned by 
experience, that neither the number of ſhips, nor 
the richneſs of their ornaments, nor the boaſting 


ſhouts or ſongs of victory uſed by the barbarians, 


were at all terrible to brave men who were reſolved 


to fight hand to hand with their enemies; theſe 
things they were to deſpiſe, and to come up cloſe 


and grapple with their — This Pindar took no- 
tice of, and ſpeaking of the e * A 1 
juſtly fays, | 

75 this her craatnf 5 Arbens owes ; 

On this foundation freedoms 5 ftrufure roſe. 


For boldneſs and intrepidity i is the beginning of vic- 
tory, Artemiſium is a maritime town, to the north 


of Heſtiæa ; and over-againk + it lies Olizon, which 


is in the territory that formerly was ſubject to Phi- 


loctetes, where there is a {mall temple of Diana, by 


way of diſtinction called Diana of the Et. This 
temple is encompaſſed with a wood, and incloſed 


with pillars of white ſtone, which if rubbed with 


the hand, aſſume the colour, and emit the ſmell of 


ſaffron: on one reel cheſe verſes are en- 


graved: 


* They came to three faveral — in three "a time; in 


the laſt of which, Clisias, the father of Alcibiades, performed won- 


ders, He had at his own 0 fitted out a ſhip carrying two hun- 


dred men. 


+ Plutarch ſays over - againſt, in the ſame ſenſe as Virgil, FI x 
of Carthage, ſays Carthago Lialiam contra, For all the Pelaſgic gulf, 
and all — 


and Oliz On. 


H h 2 Tue 


were far from being deciſive; yet they were of 


up to Ys Macedonian ſea, lay between Artemifium | 
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_ The valiant ſons of Athens near this coaſt i 


© Vanguiſh'd in naual fight the Perſian hoſt, © 


With Aſia's numerous tribes conibin d; and here 
To chaſte Diana's name this trophy rear. 


There is a place ſtill to be ſeen upon this ſhore, 
where in the middle of a great heap of ſand, they 
take out from the bottom a black duſt like aſhes, 
or ſomething that has paſſed the fire; and here they 
think the wrecks of the ſhips and bodies of the dead 
were burnt. As ſoon as the news came from 
1 hermopylz'* to Artemiſium, that Leonidas was 
Thin, and that Xerxes had made himſelf maſter of 
all the paſſages by land, the fleet returned back into 
Greece, the Athenians ſailing in the rear, and be- 
ing greatly elated on account of the valour they had 
ſhown; and the ſucceſs they had obtained. 
As Themiſtocles ſailed along the coaſt, he took 
notice of the harbours and places fit for the ene - 
ny's ſhips to retire into, and engraved large letters 
on ſome ſtones which he found there by chance, 
and on ſome others which he ſet up on purpoſe near 
to the landing- places, or where they were to water. 
In theſe inſcriptions he required the Ionians to for- 
_ fake the Medes, if it were poſſible, and come over 
to the Greeks, who were their ancient founders and 
progenitors, and were now hazarding all for their 


o 


b 


4 The laſt ergagement at Thermopylæ, wherein Xerxes forced the 
paſſages of the mountains, by the defeat of the Lacedæmonians, 
Theſpians, and Thebans, who had been left to guard them, hap- 
pened on the fame day with the battle at Artemifium; and the news 
of it was brought to Them ſtocles by an Arhenian called Abronychus, 
Plutarch makes too flight a mention of this action; for though it 
has not any immediate relation to Themiſtocles, yet it ſcrves to ag- 
grandize his fame, fince that defeat made Xerxes more formidable to 
the Grecians. They called a narrow paſs on a mountain that lay be- 
tween Mount Oeta on the weſt, and the Meliac gulf on the eaſt, 
Thermopyle, that is to ſay, the gates of the hot baths, of which there were 
| ſeveral in thoſe parts. The gates belonged to a ſtrong wall. built 
o the people of Phocis, on purpoſe to hinder the incurſions of the 
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Hberties ; but if this could not be done, at leaſt to 


rplex and diſorder the Perſians whenever they 


fought with the Greeks.” He hoped that theſe wri- 


tings would prevail with the Ionians to revolt, or 


at leaſt would cauſe great confuſion 'among We 


by nee their e N by che Per- 
ſians. 
Though Kerxes had already paſſed ron h Do- | 


"YO *, had invaded the country of Phocis,. 235 had 
burnt and deſtroyed the cities of the Phocians, yet 
the Greeks + ſent them no relief; and though the 


Athenians earneſtly deſired them to oppoſe the Per- 
ſians in Bœotia, before they eould come into Atti- 
ca, as they themſelves had oppoſed them by ſea at 
Artemiſium; yet the Grecians gave no ear to their 


requeſt, being wholly intent upon Peloponneſus, 


and reſolved to gather all their forces together with - 


in the iſthmus, and to build a wall from ſea to ſea 
over that ſtrait neck of land. The Athenians 


were enraged to ſee themſelves * betrayed, and 


at the ſame time diſtreſſed and diſcouraged at ſo 
general a defection. To fight alone againſt ſuch a 


numerous army was to no purpoſe; and this only 


expedient was left them for the preſent, to abandon 
the city, and betake themſelves to their ſhips. But 
the people were very unwilling to hearken to this 
propoſal, having no deſire of victory, or idea of 
ſafety, if forced to abandon the temples of their 
gods, and the monuments of their anceftors.. The- 
miſtocles being unable to draw the people over to 


his opinion by any human arguments, ſet his ma- 


chines on work, as in a play, and had recourſe to 
prodigies and oracles. The dragon of Minerva , 


which, it ſeems, di appeared about that time, ſer- 
ved him for a prodigy: and the 2 — * | 


| * 7257 Bors; were in the intereſt of Xerxes. 
2 he means here the inhabitants of Febbendee | 
is dragon had the guardianſhip'of the citadel, and Was nouriſh- 
Fr in the temple of Minerva, 
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the offerings which were every day ſet zeroes it Ce. 
mained = an. tt told the people, by the direc- 
tion of Themiſtocles, that 2 goddeſs had left the 
city, and taken her flight before them towards the 
ſea. , He often repeated to them the oracle which 
bid them truſt vo walls of wood, ſhowing them that 
walls of wood could ſignify nothing elſe but ſhips *; 
and chat the iſtand of Salamin was not termed m 


erable « or anfor tunate by Apollo, but divine, intima- 
ting thereby, that it ſhould one day be very fortu- 
nate to the Greeks . At length + his opinion 
prevailed, and he propoſed a decree, that the city 
ſhould be recommended to the protection of Miner- 
va, the tutelary goddeſs of che Athenians; that 
they who were of age to bear arms, ſhould embark; 
and chat every one ſhould provide as well ns he could 
for the ſafety of his wife, his children, and his ſlaves. 
This decree being paſſed; moſt of the Athenians 
removed their families to Trœzen, where they were 


received very hoſpitably; and the Troœszenians made 
an order that ep ſhould be maintained at the public 
charge, 1 ributi Aaly two a mes; 5 


. choue ie wichin, that 
ty 


part "of the city called the A e is or citadel, hich. \ was ſurrounded 
"I a wbodenifence, 


t Oeger of de oracke was this, ee e eee 


n denn Thug, ao ketg iow eb. ee 
Dieine Salamin, thou wilt defiroy the chillen of dc. These two 
_ , Verſes confounded thoſe who!fo underſtood the oracle, as to interpret 
Wooden walls by ſhips; for they thought it Was, meant by it, they 
© ould be defested near Sslamin, Themtittocle“ 2 only per fon 
ho diſccheted the abſurdity. of that (explication,” and made it appear, 
chat if Apollo meant that the Athenians were to periſſi near Salamin, 
he would not have called it " divine, but. rather Manfortunate ; that he 
menace contained in the predi®tion relateg to their enemies, and that 
conſequently Eb tyovnixav, the children of *vomen, meant the Per- 
© Fax:, being © termed by the oracle to denote their cowardice-andeffe- 
. minacy, , 
4 Themiſtocles's opinion ſe far prevailed, that the Athenians ſto- 
ned S who maintained the contrary. Nay, their animoſity 
went Io far, wk the women ee Tr of LANG ons de- 
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chat the children ſhould have leave to gather fruit 
where they pleaſed, and their ſchoolmaſter be paid 
at the public charge for inſtructing them. . 
Sora was the author of this decre. 

There being no money in the treaſury at that 
time, the ſenate of Areopagus (as Ariſtotle ſays) 
diſtributed to every ſoldier eight drachmas; which 
contributed very much to the well manning of the 
fleet. But Clidemus aſcribes this to a ſtratagem of 
Themiſtocles; who, when the Athenians went down 
to the haven of Pirzus, ſaid, that the ægis was ta- 
ken away from the ſtatue of Minerva, and while 
he pretended to ſearch for it, and was ranſacking 
all places, he found among the baggage great ſums 
of money, which he ſeized for the uſe of the pu- 
+blic ; and with this the foldiers and ſeamen were 
well provided for their voyage. 
I he embarkation of the people of Athens afford- 
ed a ſpectacle, which in ſome excited pity, in others 
admiration. of. the firmneſs and conſtancy of thoſe, 
who, ſending away their parents to a diſtant place, 
unmoved by their crics, tears, and embraces, paſſed 
over into the iſland. But that which moved com- 
paſon moſt of all, was, that many old men, by 
reaſon of their great age, were left behind; and e- 
ven the tame domeſtic animals raiſed ſome tender 
emotions, while by their mournful cries and howl- 
ings they ſhowed their affection for their maſters, - 
and their regret at being forſaken by thoſe who had 
wad them. In Particular it is e en. char Xan- 


„ 


not endure 40 ſtay bchind, but leaped into the ſea, 
and ſwam along by the fide of the galley tillhe came 
to the iſland of Salamin, where he immediately ex- 
pired; and he is ſaid to have been buried in that 
Part of the iſland which. is ſtill called The dag: 

. e 
Among che great actions of Themiſtocles, the 
Tae Kalcher was not the leaſt; for before the 
War 


— 


. "*. In ſome manuſcripts it is three hundred. 
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war he was oppreſſed by a faction ſtirred up by The- 

miſtocles, and ſuffered baniſnment. But Themi- 
ſtocles now perceiving that the people regretted the 
- abſence of this great man, and feared that he might 

go over to the Perſians to revenge himſelf, and 
thereby ruin the affairs of Greece, propoſed a de- 
cree, that thoſe who were-baniſhed for a time, 
might return again, to give what aſſiſtance they 
could to the Grecians, both by their counſel and 


valour, with the reſt of the Athenians. © 


- "Eurybiades, by reaſon of the great authority of 
Sparta, was made chief commander of the Grecian 


fleet, although he was a man of little courage. He 
was willing to weigh anchor and ſet fail towards the 


iſthmus, where the Peloponneſian army lay encamp- 
ed; but Themiſtocles violently oppoſed” him, and 
on this oceaſion made thoſe well-known replies. 


When Eurybiades ſaid to him, At the Olympie games 


they that riſe up before their turn are puniſhed; The- 
miſtocles replied, And they that are left behind are ne- 
ver crotuned. Eurybiades lifting up his ſtaff as if he 
were going to ſtrike him, I hemiſtocles cried, Strike, 
but hear me. Eurybiades admiring his moderation, 
deſired him to ſpeak, and Themiſtocles then 
brought him over to his opinion. One who ſtood 
near him ſaid, That it did not become thoſe who had no 
city to perſuade others to relinquiſh their habitations, and 
ene their country. To this Themiſtocles replied, 


retch that thou art, wwe have indeed left our houſes and 


our walls, not thinking it fit to become ſlaves for the ſake 
- of thoſe things that have no life; and yet our city is now 
the greateſt F all Greece, for it conſiſts of two hundred 
galleys , which are here ready to defend you if you pleaſe - 
"but if you run away and betray us a ſecond" time, the 
' Greeks ſhall ſoon perceive that the Athenians will poſſeſs 
as fair a country, and + as large and free a city as that 
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1 For the Athenians, having a fleet of 200 fail, were in a 
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which they have quitted. Theſe expreſſions of The- 
miſtocles made Eurybiades ſuſpect, that if he retreat- 
ed, the Athenians would fall off from him. When. 
one of Eretria began to oppoſe'him, he ſaid, Have 
you any thing to ſay of war, who are like that fiſh * which 
has a ſword, but no heart? Some ſay, that while The- 
miſtocles was diſcourſing of thats things upon the 
deck, there was an owl ſeen flying to the right 
hand of the fleet, which came and fat upon the top 
of the maſt, This happy omen ſo far diſpoſed the 
Greeks to follow his advice, that they preſently 
prepared to fight. Yet when the enemy's fleet was 
arrived at the haven of Phalerus upon the coaſt of 
Attica,. and with. the number of their ſhips covered | 
all the ſhore; and when the Greeks ſaw the king = 
himſelf come down with his land-army to the ſea- 7 
fide, and all his forces united; then the good coun- Wt! 
ſel of Themiſtocles was immediately forgotten, and 
the Peloponneſians caſt their eyes again towards the 
iſthmus, and could not bear with patience that any 
one ſhould ſpeak againſt their returning home; and 
_ reſolving to depart that night, the pilots had orders 
n unions Cs - 
— _Themiſtocles being greatly concerned that the 
Grecians ſhould retire, and loſe the. advantage of 
| the narrow ſeas and ſtrait paſſages, and {lip home 
ö every one to his own city, contrived that ſtratagem, 
Which was carried on by Sicinus. This Sicinus 
was a Perſian captive, but had a great affection for 
JJͤͤ . A Themiſtocles, 


5 PIES — — 


tion of making conſiderable conqueſts. Beſides, this reply included 

a menace that they would paſs into Italy, and poſſeſs themſelves of 

= the city of Siris, which had been promiſed them by the oracle. 6 
The Greek name is Teucbis; but it is uncertain what fiſh is 


meant, . 


* 


2 

F T Iknow not upon what authority Plutarch ſays that Sicinus was 

f | = Perfian, Can it be imagined, that Themiſtocles would commit the 

; [| cducation of his children to a Barbarian ? Plato would certainly have. 
reproached him for it, as he did Pericles for having cauſed Alcibiades 
to be brought up by a Thracian flave, It-is not improbable that he 


. was miſled by a falſe reading of this paſſage in Herodotus, Iigerei fs 
| Td 


'T hemiſtocles, and was tutor to his children : upon 
this Occaſion Themiſtocles ſent him privately to 


Kerxes, with orders to tell the king, that the com- 
mander of the Athenians having eſpouſed his inter- 


eſt, had ſent early to inform him, that the Greeks 
were ready to make their eſcape, but that he advi- 
' fed him to hinder their flight, and to fall upon them 
while they were in this confuſion, and at a diſtance 
from their land-army ; by which means he might 
deſtroy all their naval forces. Xerxes was highly 
leafed at this meſſage, and received it as from a 
jend; and immediately ordered the commanders 
of his ſhips to ſend out two hundred ſail, to encom- 
paſs all the iſlands, and incloſe all the {traits and 
pailages, that none of the Greeks might eſcape ; 
and to follow with the reſt of the fleet at leiſure, 
This motion of the enemy was firſt perceived by 
Ariſtides the ſon of Lyſimachus, who, though he 
was not in friendſhip, with Themutocles, (for be 
had been formerly baniſhed by his means, as has 
deen related), went immediately to him, and inform · 
ed him that they were encompaſſed by their ene- 
mies. Themiſtocles knowing the generoſity of 
 Atiſtides *, and being mack pleaſed with his viſit at 
that time, impartcd to him all that he had tranſact- 
ed by Sicinus, and entreated him, that having 
great authority among the Greeks, he weuld now 
make uſe of it in joining with kim to induce them 


8 Saru ο Td Md Ager 1; Mi ad claſſem Medorum 
virum. Perhaps inſtead of 75 he read rd, and made Tay MU 
relate to Ader, and ſo tranſlated it, be ſent to the fleet @ man 15 the 
Medes, whereas Herodotus means, he ſent a man to the fleet of the Medes. 
This is the more likely, becauſe A ichylus, who was in thi action, 
ſpeaking of Sicinus, ſays, A certain Greek from the army of the Athe- 
nians told Xerxes, &c. v. 358. | „ AM 
Plutarch here ſpeaks as if Ariſtides was then in the fleet; but 
be was in the iſland of Ægina, from whence he failed by night, with 
great hazard, and paſſing through the Perſian fleet, brought this in- 
telligence to Themiſtocles. ; | | 3 
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to ſtay, and fight their enemies in thoſe narrow ſeas. 
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encouraged them to engage; yet they did not per- 
fectly believe what he had reported, till a galley of 
Tenos which revolted from the Perfians *, whereof 
Panætius was commander, came into their fleet, 
and confirmed the news, that all the ſtraits and 
paſſages were befet; and then rage and fury, as 
well as neceſſity, provoked them all to fight. 
As foon as it was day, Xerxes placed himſelf on 
high to view his fleet, and to be a ſpectator of the 
battle. Phanodemus + fays, he ſat upon an emi- 
nence above the temple of Hercules, where the 
channel which feparates the coaſt of Attica from 


the iſland is narroweſt ; but Aceſtodorus f writes, 


that it was in the confines of Megara, upon thoſe 


hills which are called the horns |, where he ſat on a 


golden feat 4, with many ſecretaries about him to 
write down all that ſhould paſs in the fight, _ 

While Themiſtocles was ſacrificing upon the ad- 
miral galley, there were three very beautiful cap- 
tives brought to him, richly dreſſed and adorned 
with gold, ſaid to be the children of Autarctus and 


- *% Moſt of the iſlands had declared for the Perſians. This Panztiug 
the ſon of Socimenes came over to. the Greeks with the ſhip. under 
his command; and the Grecians were fo ſenſible of his fervice, that 
on a tripos, which they conſecrated in the temple of Delphi, the Te» 
nians were-inſcribed among the names of thoſe wha had contributed to 
the obtaining that victory over the Barbarians, | 

+ An ancient author, who wrote the hiſtory of Attica, perhaps 
the ſame with that quoted by Dioayſius of Halicarnaſſus, under the 
title of A lind apynonoyeces, of the antiquities of Attica, + | 

1 An kid, athes of an hiſtory: of WF We are not to 


confound him with Aceſtorides, who wrote: a treatiſe: of the fabulas 


accounts of cities. | 2280 | 
On the coaſt over-againſt Salamin, are two mountains, which 


ſeparate Attica from the territories of Megara; they are called Ceratas. 
the horns. Strab, lib, ix. } ' - 


+ was not of gold, but ſilver, and was conſecrated in the temple. 
of ! 


inerva, with the golden ſabre of Mardonius, which was taken 


afterwards in the battle of Plata. Demoſthenes, Who had ſeen it 


often, calls it digov Ggyvgorodea, a chair with ſilver feet. 


, 
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Ariſtides applauded Themiſtocles, and went to the 
other commanders and captains of the galleys, and 


Sandace, - 


Sandace, ſiſter to Xerxes. As ſoon as the ſooth- 
fayer Euphrantides ſaw them, and obſerved that at 
the ſame time the fire . blazed: out from the offer - 
ings with extraordinary. brightneſs *, and that one 
ſneezed to the right +, which portended ſome fortu- 
nate event, he took I hemiſtocles by the hand, and 
ordered that the three youths ſhould be conſecra- 
ted and ſacrificed to Bacchus Omeſtes t, or the de- 
vourer; for hereby the Greeks would not only ſave 
themſelves, but alſo obtain victory. I hemiſtocles 
was ſtartled at a prophecy that carried ſo much 
cruelty and inhumanity in it; but the populace, ac- 
cording to their manner in all prefling difficulties, 
truſting more to any abſurd and extravagant means 


* This was always taken for a fortunate preſage, as was the flame 
that ſhone round the head of Servius Tullius, of which Florus fays, 
guem clarum fore viſa circum caput flamma promiſerat. | 15 
I Snceeꝛzing was always looked on as a happy omen, and is a ſuper- 
ſtition of a very ancient date, there being a remarkable inſtance of 
it in the 19th book of Homer's Odyſſey, without any diſtinction ei- 
ther of the right or left; but afterwards ſneezings to the right only 
were looked upon as fortunate prognoſties. This ſuperſtition paſſed 
from Greece to Rome, which gave Catullus occaſion to ſay, 
75 Amor, ſiniſter ante, 
ae Dextram ſternuit approbationem. n 
11 no where find that Bacchus was ever worſhipped at Athens 
under that name; much leſs that the Athenians offered to him human 
ſacrifices. He was on the contrary too merciful and benign a deity to 
receive them. The Grecians report of him, that one day as ſome 
young people were ſacrificing to him near the river Aſopus in Baotia, 
they drank to ſuch exceſs, that in their cups they killed the prieſt ; 
for which offence the country was immediately puniſhed with a peſti- 
lential diſeaſe, Hereupon they had recourſe to the oracle, and were 
ordered by way of atonement to ſacrifice a beautiful youth to Bacchus ; 
but Bacchus abhorring ſuch a victim, ſent a goat in the place of the 
youth; in memory of which they built him a temple on the very ſpot, 
which they conſecrated to Bacchus Aigobolos, that is, the goat-ſender. 
If I am not miſtaken, the greateſt cruelty that ever was allowed in 
his rites, was what was practiſed in a town of Arcadia, where in one 
of his feſtivals they uſed to whip the women, as they did the young 
men round: Diana's altar at Sparta. But as the iſlanders were always 
more cruel than the inhabitants. of the continent, it cannot be denied 
but that they did offer human ſacrifices to Bacchus in the iſlands, E- 
velpis Cariftius ſays, that at Chios and Tenedos they facrificed to him 
under the name of Omadius; and Docides ſays they did the ſame thing 
at Leſbos. 17 K FFF 2222 T7 pr 2? e 
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of ſafety, than to ſuch as are reaſonable, with one 
voice invoked Bacchus, and bringing the captives 
to the altar compelled T hemiſtocles to perform the 
ſacrifice, as the ſoothſayer had commanded. This 


is reported by Phanias the Leſbian, a philoſopher _ 


and a good hiſtorian. As to the number of the e- 
nemy's ſhips, the poet Æſchylus writes in his trage - 
dy called the Perſians, That to his own knowledge Xer- 
xes had a thouſand ſhips, of which two hundred and ſeven 
were of extraordinary fuwiftneſs, The Athenians had 
an hundred and eighty; in every ſhip eighteen men 
fought upon the deck, four of whom were archers, 


and the reſt well armdd. 


As Themiſtocles had taken poſſeſſion of the moſt 


advantageous place, ſo he ſhowed no leſs judgment 


in chuſing the beſt time of fighting; for he would 
not begin the engagement, till the time of day was 


come when there conſtantly riſes a bluſtering wind 


from the ſea, which makes a rough water in the 


channel. This was no inconvenience to the Gre- 


cian ſhips, which were low built and ſtrong; but 


was very hurtful to the Perfian veſſels, which had 


high ſterns and lofty decks, and were heavy and 
unwieldy, ſo that their ſides were continually ex- 
poſed to the Grecians, who fiercely aſſaulted them, 
ſtrictly obeying the orders of Themiſtocles, who 
well underſtood what was moſt for their advantage. 
When Ariamenes, admiral to Xerxes, a good man, 
and by far the braveſt and worthieſt of the king's 
brothers, made towards T hemiſtocles, and having 
a great ſhip, threw darts and ſhot forth arrows, as 


from the walls of a caſtle ; Aminias the Decelian, 


and Sofieles the Pedian, who ſailed in the ſame veſ- 
ſel, bore in and attacked him, and both ſhips meet- 


ing, their ſharp ſterns armed with braſs pierced 


through each other, ſo that they were faſtened to- 
gether; when Ariamenes attempting to board 
them, Aminias and Soſicles ran at him with their 
pikes, and thruſt him into the ſea;: his body, as it: 

i. | SB floated, 


/ 
ny won veer ane — Io 


floated; amongſt others was known by * Artemiſia, 


and carried to Xerxes. It is reported, that in the 


midſt of the combat a great flame ſhined bright in 
the air above the city of Eleufis, and that ſounds 


and voices were heard through all the plain of 
Thriaſia as far as the ſea, like thoſe of a number 
of men that were going to celebrate the myſteries of 
Bacchus +; and that a cloud ſeemed to riſe from 
the place from whence this ſound came, and paſſ- 
ing forward fell upon the galleys. Others affirm- 


ed that they ſaw apparitions in the ſhape of armed 


men, which reached out their hands from the 


Iſland of Ægina towards the Grecian galleys, and 


were conjectured to be the Aacides t, whoſe 
aſſiſtance they had implored in their prayers before 
the fight. I he firſt man that took a ſhip was Ly- 
comedes the Athenian, captain of a galley, who cut 
down the enſigns which were in the prow of the 
hip, and dedicated them to the laurelled Apollo. 
As the battle was fought in a narrow channel, 
the Perſians could bring up only a part of their 
fleet, and many of their ſhips ran foul of one ano- 
ther; the Greeks hereby equalling them in ſtrength, 


fought with them till the evening, when they put 


them to flight, and obtained ſo complete and ſignal 


''#. Artemeſia, daughter of Lygdamis, and queen of Halicarnaſſus. 
She armed five ſtout ſhips in aid to Xerxes. Herodotus highly com- 
mends her for her courage and prudence, and aſſures us that ſhe 


gave Xerxes the beſt advice of any of his allies. We are not to con- 
found this princeſs with that Artemiſia, who was the wife of Mau- 


folus king of Caria, and lived above ninety years after this engagement, 
F Hercdotus mentions the ſame thing, but ſays that the viſion ap- 
peared ſome days before the battle, while Xerxes's land- forces were 


ravaging the territories of Attica, and was firſt diſcovered by an Athe- . 
nian exile, much eſteemed by Xerxes, called Diceus the ſon of The- 


ocides. _ ; 


I For a veſſel had been ſent to gina, in order to offer up prayers 
to ZEacus, and his deſcendents, This ZEacus was the ſon of Jupi- 
ter, and had been king of gina. He was remarkable for his ju- 


ſtice and piety, whilſt he lived; end it is pretended that his prayers 
had often proved very advantageous to the Grecians. After his death 
it was given out, that Jupiter had made him one of the judges in the 
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which” Themiſtodes,” anfwered, F this be reguiſte, 
Jr; eee een £43! I inne nne 


I Xerxcs had laid a bridge of boats over the Helleſpont for the paſ- 
ſage of his army, at a place which from thence was called Zeugma, 
that is, the junction, becauſe by means of this bridge the two ſhores | 
were in a manner joined together. We ought not, as ſome geographers 
ve done, to confound this Zeugma of Xerxes wich a town of the 
ſme name on the Euphrates, where Alexander after wards did the 
ſame thing that had been done here by Xer res. 
""F Kere fapt it was not Ariſtides, but Eurybiades, who made 
that reply to Themiſtocles; and indeed that is more probable, The- 
miſtocles had no occaſion to confer with Ariſtides on that ſubject, but 
there * a neceſſity for him to communicate it to Eurybiades, who was 
general, | | 33 | e n L 
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tue muſ by all means unite in contrivi e methad to 
rid our ſelues of him as ſoon as may be. his being de- 
termined, he found out among the captives one of 
the king of Perſia's eunuchs Arxrnaces ; 


whom he ſent to the king, to inform him, that the 


Greeks. being now vittorious by ſea, had reſoived to ail 
zo the Flelleſpont, and deſtroy the bridge ; but that The- 
miſtocles being concerned for the king's preſervation,. reveal- 


ad this to him, that he might haſten towards the Aſiatic 


ſeas, and paſs over into his own dominions? and in the 
mean time he would cauſe delays, and hinder the confede- 
2 im. * no ſooner heard 
his, but. being very much terrified; he retreated 
out of Greece with all bg The prudent con- 
duct of Themiſtocles and Ariſtides in this affair, 
was afterwards more fully underſtood at the battle 
of Platæa; where Mardonius with a very ſmall part 


col the forces of Xerxes put the Greeks in danger 
| of loſing all; r F n J 3 


Hlerodotus writes, that of all the cities of Greece, 


"Eqs. preformed the yol ſervice inthe mar 5 in 
O 


which alſo all men yielded to Jhemiſtocles, though 
ſome,” out of envy, did it unwillingly; and when 
the Greeks returned to the iſthmus, where the of- 
ficers delivered their ſuffrages inſcribed on billets 
Om. from che altar, * mine who e 
worthy, every one gave the firſt vote for himſelf. 
and the ſecond for Themiſtocles,. "he; Lagedz- 
monians carried him with them to Sparta; where 
giving: the rewards of valour to Eurybiades, and 
of wiſdom and conduct to Themiſtocles, they 
crowned him wich olive, preſented him with the 
richeſt chariot in the city, and ſent three hundred 


Young wer des Acconparyr Nag de de paler ef 


* „„ % enn ee 
4 This account is more probable than that given by Hergdotus, 
who tells us that he who had been employed before, was made uſe of 
again by Themiſtocles on this occaſion. Beſides, Herodotus ſeems 
9 fully his ation, by, intimating that Themifocler 6, it with 8 
view of ſecuring the protection of the Perſians, in caſe he ſhould af- 


terwards be ill uſed by the Athenians, 


7 "their 
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their country *. At the next Olympian” games; 
when Themiſtocles entered the place where thoſe 
exerciſes were performed, the ſpectators took no 
further notice of the combatants, but fpent the 
whole day in looking- upon him, ſhowing him to 
the ſtrangers, admiring him, and applauding him 
by clapping their hands, and all other expreſſions 
of reſpect; which ſo delighted. him, that he con- 
feſſed to his friends, that he then reaped the 
fruit of all bis labours for the Greeks. He was na- 
turally very fond of applauſe, as is evident from 
thoſe things which are recorded of him. When 
he was choſen admiral by che Athenians, he ended 
no buſineſs fully, publie nor private, but deferred 
all till the day they were to ſail, that by diſpatching 
much buſineſs together, and having to do with all 
ſorts of men, his power and influence might ap- 
pear more extraordinary. Viewing the dead bodies 
caſt up by the ſea; he perceived collars _ — 
of gold about them; yet he paſſed on, o 
ing them to a friend that followed him, 1 7 l 
Take you theſe things, for you are not Themiſtacles. 5 
faid to Antiphates, a perſon of remarkable beauty, 
who bad formerly behaved himfelf haughtily to- 
wards him, but now in his glory obſequiouſly waited 
on him, n ang mani, wwe . Both of us fovend'\ our miſtake 
at the ſahie-time, though à little too late. He uſed td 
fay, that the Abe ans did not "honour him, or admire 
him, but when they were in danger they ſpeltered them 
ſelves under him, as men do in flormy weather under a 
plane- tres; and when they have fair weather again, they 
pull off” its leaves, and a dnwn its faireſt branches. A 
Seriphian telling him, that he had not obtained this ho- 
nour by himſelf. but by the greatneſs and Þ ans % of his 
ay; ; "hy re prog Cade m * in Ver, Should neuer 


» They were 300 horſe. Herodovus ſays chat Themiſtocles was 
the only perſon Wh bad ever been fo honoured by the Lacedamo- 


; 113 | have 
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0 "IN 80 17 1 I had _ r. 3 you 
though. you had been of Athens. A commander of the 
army * ho. Hhavghe he had performed conſiderable 
ſervice for the Athenians, boaſting of his actions, 
Kd them with thofe of Themiſtoeles, 
he told him hi fable: Tbe be day after the feſtival once 
reproach d the. e/tival, that ſhe' was perpetually wearied 
with, buſineſs and. 7 ꝛ0bereas the feflival day was. paſſe 
ed in idleneſs and and luxury : to iuhich the feſtival replied ; 
That is trug; yet. if 4 I had not been before you, you | had 
net been at ul; a if. T hemiſtocles. had mot been before you; 
1 que be nn? Laughing at his on ſon; 
vg. Was. 5 too bold through the indulgence 
2 nd fondneſs of his mother, he told him, that he had 
moſt power. of any ane; in Greece; for, ſaid he, the 
1 S ee the reſt, of Greece, I command the A.- 
EDENLANS, Ties nuther 4 wy, and ** command 
7 zur ant oving to be ſingular in all things; 
when. he. e to ſell, he ordered the 5 0 
g Ne that there were good neighbours-near 
it. Of two. who made love to his daughter, he pre- 
erred. the Virtuous before. the rich, ſaying, he de- 
ſred a;man; without riches, rather. than DI 4 s-without a 
250 "Þ hel N. —__ mentioned A 
Q1 * F a. * ſantxy Won d 111 2 
2 . d began to rebuild and bortißy the city 
of Athens, haying. ich money corrupted the Laces: 
" dxzmonian Ephori, and perſuaded them not to op- 
poſe it, as Iheopompus “ reports; but, as moſt re- 
late it, by over - reaching and deceiving them. For 
deing choſen by the Athenians to go on an embaſ- 
ſy to. Sparta, he went thither; where the Lacedz-, 
'monians acculing bim of fortifying the city of A. 
chens, and Foliarchus Deng: 3 on purpoſe from 
A gina to CODED hin, he denied the fact. 
> nd them to fend to Athens to ſee whether it 


He was a Aeiple of Ffoctates, and wrote a bf of the Gre 
and Barbarians in een books. 5 ork 
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were ſo or no; by which delay he got time for the 
building of the wall, and perſuaded the Athenians 
to ſeize, upon thoſe who were ſent, and keep them 
as hoſtages for him. When the Lacedzmonians 
knew the truth, they did him no hurt, but hiing 
their anger for the preſent, ſent him away. n. 
After this, he fortified the Piræus, (having ob. 
ſerved the goodneſs of that harbour), and joined 
the whole city to the fea ; which was directly con- 
trary to the policy-of the old kings of Athen; who 
endeavouring to withdraw their ſubjects: from the 
Toa. and the care of maritime affairs, and to accu- 


ſtom them to live by agriculture, invented the fable 


of the contention between Minerva and Ne eptune 

for the patronage of the Athenians, when Miner- 

va, by ſhowing to the judges an olive- tree, was de- 

clared to be their tutelary goddeſs. But Themi- 
ſtocles did not join the haven of Piræus to the city; 

as the poet Ariſtophanes obſerves; but the join⸗ 

ed the city to the haven, and the Farid to the ſea x 

which increaſed the power of the people againſt the 
nobility, the authority coming ' to the hands of 
Watermen, mariners, and maſters of ſhips. — = 
dexed; that. the pulpit: built in the Pnyx, for 

blic orations, ſhould be placed totards the Kar. 


but the:thirty tyrants afterwards turnetl it towards 


he banden ſuppoſing that great power by fea, 
| 4 $335 2:37 111 nis, dag fig; 5 444th 14h would 4 
een S 05 bee Fi Tote att fg os af 244m + Jt 
. ® That is, be dig det Wente he whole city,a. harbour; which? is 


geverally a place of licentiouſneſ 85 125 royided that the city might, 
on tet be” affiſted by the me arid the phat ghe. 4 „ 


by: cher city; in hn heres, e cles an 158. Tſcipline to 1 
98 7 4 py ot D 54 3 1667 


Ho fitign, 
def e J ee ee 


de a means of changing their ſentiments and alt;oltivns ; ; 745 it is 


certain, that ſometimes a mere: tridleds able to awake in the minds of 


the people ideas capable of producing very ſurpriſing effects, as may 
be ſeen in the life of Camillus. It appears from a paſſage in Ariſto- 


e that the change of vie did not hinder this om being a mp 
denden ook far 1 lays that: the people, though ' very mild a 
3 peaceable 
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would give life and encouragement to a popular 
government, but that huſbandmen would be leſs 
offended at the greatneſs of the nobility, But The- 
miſtocles had ſtill greater deſigns for augmenti 
cir | naval. ſtrength; for after the departure > 
erxes, when the Grecian fleet was arrived at Pa- 
8 where they wintered, Themiſtocles, in a pu- 
blic oration to the people of Athens, told them, 
that he had a deſign to perform ſomething that 
| would be very adyantageous to the Athenians, but 
that, it Was of ſuch à nature, that it could not be 
communicated: to the people in general. The A- 
thenians therefore ordered him to impart it to Ari- 
ſtides only, and if he approved of it, to put it in 
ractice. When Themiſtocles had diſcovered to 
im that his deſign was to burn the Grecian fleet 
in the haven of Pacafer, Ariſtides coming out to 
dhe people, gave this report of the ſtratagem con- 
trived by I hemiſtocles, that there' was nothing more 
fduartageous, but at thi fame time nothing was more un- 
just. Upon this the Athenians commanded The- 
. to deſiſt from his intention. 
When the Lacedzmonians propoſed in the coun 
cil of the; Amphictyons, that thoſe cities which had 
not taken arms againſt the Perſians, ſhould de ex. 
cluded from chat aſſembly; 'Themiſtocles fearing 
that if the Theſſalians, with thoſe bf Thebes, A 
gos, and others, were thrown out of the council, 
mne Lacedzmonians would become wholly maſters 
of the votes, and act as they pleaſed, N in be- 
Half of thoſe cities, and prevailed with the meme 
rs. then, ſitting to alter their opinions, remonſtra- 
ting to them, that there were but one and thirt 
ORR. in the | Var, and chat moſt of 


in their om, We 8 ee Phe aſſembled 
wpon the Poyx; and that was the reaſon, without doubt, which made 
them diſcontinue holding aſſemblies in that place. The thirty ty - 
krants were eſtabliſhed at Athens by Lyſander, the firft year the 
| ninty· fourth Ohm. 40 years/betore- the birth of our Savic ur. 
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theſe alſo were very mall, and how intolerable it 


would be, if the reſt of Greees ſhould be excluded, 
and that this auguſt council ſhould come to be ru- 
led by two or three 1 cities. By this he chiefly 
e the difpleafure and hatred of rhe Lacedæ- 
monians, who afterwards ufed' all:their intereſt for 
the advancement of Cimon, that he might = art 
val to Themiſtocles in all affairs of tate, © 

He alſo much offended the confederates, by ſails 


: ing about the iſlands, and collecting money from 


them. Herodotus ſays, that requiring money of 
thoſe of the iſland of 185 — told them, 5 
he had brought with him two gaddeſſes, Perſuaſion and 

Force; and they anſwered him, that they 225 alſo two © 
great goddeſſes which probibited” them on fron giving im 
any money, Poverty and Impoſſibzlity.” *Timocreon the 
Rhodian poet reprehends him FT oinitwials birterlz 

for: being wrought upon by money, to let ho 
that were baniſhed return, and for betraying him 
whe hay been. Wy. daß and OY: 1805 9 
are theſe: 


117% oy Hh be | 5 Nis 4 
_ Pauſanias's me . 2 15 Fo, 4 9 5 
The worth'of Ariſtid E Proctaind,... 3. 12 49 
Fb e glary of th Keen an.., . 
. fuch Thie u Folle Themiftids, 1 THE 
manſtrous trunts bedv*nougith 3 Pres 2 
Ne gem tous. thongbt within: hir boſons glos; oy: | 
7 


= His * perfil Go well Timmcreon\fnows,” - 

V friend and gueſt, ' He promis d to reſtore 

Vim bapeleſs extle to his native ſbure. 

But gold gllures him, and no oaths can bind; 

He fallt and leaves that friend and gue abel. 1 

i op old alone he kills, * or ſaves from fa te. 1 

abt o er flow; ae ide elate, FEE 

- Hy gives th aff bled Greeks a pompous treat.” 
Thy eat His bread, and curſe him while they eat. 


” 
3 


Bot after the condemnation. and baniſhment of 
Themiſtockes. 


*%. 
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| Themiſtocles, Timocreon reviled him more exceſ- 
ſively and more Coorg en (op in a Rane witch be- 
Zins thus: 


Muſe, bear ATA ſong. 9 all the 1 lands, 
A And give the glory which my. verſe en 


It is reported, that when it was put to the beit 
whether Timocreon ſhould be baniſhed for corre- 
fponding with the Perſians, Themiſtocles gave his 
vote againſt him; and when Themiſtocles was ac- 
cuſed of the ume CARS, ren made theſe 
2 upon him. Ay" Gib e Foy <bi3 ity 


6154 - KN GY N55 q Hawk A 
To one "alone the galt j is not confon'd, . e 
n 
Ta be with Perſian MULE in friendBip.j join'd 7 
Bgide Timocreon ather knaves ue vie; 
I bes a traitor, es are traitors 10 


Andiwher' the citizens of Athens began to Helen 
willingly: to thoſe who traduced and reproached 
kim, he was forced to put them in mind of che 
great ſervices he had performed, and afked thoſe 
who were offended with him, whether. they were 
weary with receiving benefits often from: the ſame 
29050 ; whereby he rendered himſelf more odious. 
ut he more hi bly incenſed the e build- 
ing a temple to Diana under the name of riflobule, 
or Diana of : the beſt” counſel; intimating thereby, 
that he bad given 2 bet counſel not gal, to the 
Athenians, but to a U Greece: He built this te nple 
near to his own houſe in a place called Melita, We 
now the hangmen carry out the bodies of fuch as 
are executed, and throw the halters and cloaths of 
thoſe that are ſtrangled, or otherwiſe put to death. 


There is to this day a ſtatue of Themiſtocles in the 


temple of Diana Ariſtobule, by Which it N 
that his mind was not more cheroical than his 

ſon and aſpect. A length.the Athenians baniſhed 
him, making uſe of the oſtraciſm to depreſs his great 
eminence and althority, as. „ did to 
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all thoſe whom they thought too oonerkul, and 
whoſe greatneſs was become diſproportioned to an 
equal and popular government. For the oftraciſm 
was inſtituted not ſo much to puniſh. the offender, as 

to mitigate and pacify the fury of the envious, who 
delighted to humble thoſe who were remarkably 
eminent; and by fixing this diſgrace upon them, 
they exhaled part of their hatred and reſentment. - 

Themiſtocles being baniſhed from Athens, while 
he ſtaid at Argos the trial of Pauſanias happened, 
which gave great advantage to the enemies of The- 
miſtocles. Leobotes of Agraula, ſon of Alemæon, | 
accuſed Pauſanias of treaſon ; the Pune 3 join- 
ing with him in the accuſation- 

When Pauſanias firſt engaged in this treaſonable 
deſign, he concealed it from 'I'hemiſtocles, though 
he was his intimate friend: but when he ſaw. him 
expelled the commonwealth, and how impatiently he 
bore his baniſhment, he ventured to communicate it 
to him, and deſired his affiſtance, ſhowing him the 

king of Perſia's letters, and exaſperating him againſt 

the 5 a as a baſe and ungrateful people. The- 
miſtocles however rejected the — of Pauſa- 
nias, and wholly refuſed to be a party in the enter- 
priſe, though he never revealed this correſpondence, 
nor diſcovered the eonſpiracy to any man; either ex- 
pecting that it would be diſcovered by other. means, 
or hoping that Pauſanias would of his own ac 
cord deſiſt from thoſe. extravagant and imprac- 
ticable dcligns in which he Nad ee dee en- 
Saged. 

After Pauſanias was te to death *, letters and 

writings being found concerning this matter, which 


rendered * hemiſtocles Wer Hamm. 


* 8 the Beben were coming to ſeize him, he fled into 8 
teraple of Pallas Chalcioicos, where they beſieged him. They walled 
up all the gates of the temple, his own mother laying the firſt ſtone, 
When they had almoſt ſtarved him to death, they feized on him, and 
by that time they had got him out of the temple b be expired. : 


nians 


„Fot Foining in the league againſt Xerzes, 


1. 
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vious Athenians accuſed him. As he was abſent 
from Athens,' he made his defence by letters, eſpe- 
cially againſt the chief accuſations; / and in an- 
wer to the malicious detractions of his enemies, 
vurged the improbability that one who was al- 
ways known to be deſirous of governing, and not 
formed by nature for ſlavery, ſhould deliver up 
Rimſelf and his country into the hands of enemies 
and barbarians. Norwichſtanding this, the people 
——— perſuaded by his accuſers, ſent officers to take 
him, and bring him away to be tried before the 
councll of the Greeks; but having timely no- 
tice of! it, he paſſed over into the iſland of Coreyra, 
che chief city of the iſland having received great 
obligations from him; for being made judge of a 
difference between them and the Corinthians, he 
determined the controverſy, ordering the Corin- 
thians to pay twenty talemts,: and that the iſland of 
Leueas ſhould be equally inhabited by a colony ſent 
from both cities. From thence he fled into Epi- 
rus; and the Athenians: and: Lacedzmonians ſtill 
rfuing him; he tried a very hazardous and un- 
Fer reſource, by flying for refuge to Admetus 
king of che Meloskans, wh who having formerly made 
à fequeſt to the Athenians, when I hemiſtocles was 
in the height of his authority; had met with ſo rude 
and diſdainful a denial from him, that the king had 
openly declared that he only waited for an opportu- 
A being revenged. Yer; in this mis fortune, The- 
miſtocles fearing the freſh hatred of his neighbours 
a; fellow-< citivens, more' than che difpleafuze of 
Nilas M1, 


92 eee eee eee 3 
Fe For he ſays, that, after the defeat of Xerxes, the Grecians 
were diſpoſed to lay fiege to 88 and punith the inhabitants for 

br that Themiſtocles diſ- 
© fuaded them from it, alleging, that if they were in that manner to 
- xevenge themſelves upon all the cities that had not joined in that 


 Jeague, they would bring greater calamities . Greece „ it Had 
x RW. from the b barbarians,” ws Ha OBE 2 * 1 8 
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the king, which time might have abated, choſe to 
riſk the latter, and became an humble ſuppliant to 
Admetus. The manner in which he made his re- 
queſt was very ſingular: for holding the young 
prince, who was then a child, in his arms, he pro- 
ſtrated himſelf before the king's houſehold gods; 
this being the moſt ſacred manner of ſupplication 
among tlie Moloſſians, and which rarely met with a 

denial. Some ſay, that Phthia the queen informed 
Themiſtocles of this way of petitioning, and placed 
her young ſon near to him, before the figures of 
their domeſtic deities. Others ſay, that King Ad- 
metus, that he might be under a religious obliga- 
tion not to deliver him up to thoſe who perſecuted 
him, contrived this ſcene, and helped him to act his 
part. At that time Epicrates of Acarnania privately 
conveyed the wife and children of Themiſtocles out 


of Athens, and ſent them to him; for which after- 


wards Cimon condmened him, and put him to death. 
This account is given by Steſimbrotus; yet, either 
forgetting this or repreſenting Themiſtocles as 
forgetting it, he afterwards ſays that he ſailed into 
Sicily, and deſired in marriage the daughter of 
Hiero the tyrant, promiſing to bring the Greeks un- 
der his power; and that, upon Hiero's refuſal, he 
_ departed from thence into Aſia. But this is not pro- 
bable; for Theophraſtus writes in his treatiſe on 
monarchy, that when Hiero ſent race-horſes to the 
Olympian games, and erected a royal tent rich- 
ly furniſhed, Themiſtocles made an oration to 
the Greeks, inciting them to pull down the tyrant's 
tent, and not to ſuffer his horſes: to run. Thucy- 
dides ſays, that he embarked at Pydna, not being 
known to any one in the ſhip; till being terrified to 
fee the veſſel driven by the winds near to Naxus, 
which was then beſieged by the Athenians, he 
made himſelf known to the maſter and pilot; and 
by ſometimes entreating them, and at other times 
threatening them, that if they went on ſhore, he 
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would accuſe chem, and make the Athenians be- 
eve, that they did not take him in from igno- 
rance, but that he had 3 them with money 
from the beginning, he compelled chem to ſtand 
0 5 to ſea, and _ forward nas: the coaſts of 
. 
A . ot his ſites was privately cans 
his friends, and ſent after him by ſea into 
Ads: deſides which, there was diſcovered and con- 
fiſcated to the value of fourfcore talents, as Theo- 
phraſtus writes: Theopompus ſays an hundred: 
whereas he was never worth three talents before he 
was concerned in the government. . 
_ + When he arrived at Cuma, and 0 that 
all along the coaſt there were many laid wait for 
him, and particularly Ergoteles and Pythodorus, 
my the game was worth the hunting after by ſuch 
as purſued gain every where, the King: of Perſia ha- 
ving offered by ee proclamation” two hundred 
talents to him that ſhould take him), he fled to 
Age a ſmall city of the Zolians, where no one 
knew him but only his hoſt Nicogenes, who was the 
richeſt man in ola, and well known in the court 
of Perſia. Whitft Themiſtocles lay hid for ſome 
days in his houſe, one night after a | Berigeal feaſt, 
Olbius, tutor to Nicogenes's zee eee. in a e 
x7 pads uttered this verſe: 


* Counſel, 0 night, and e a are e ec 


after this, Themiſtocles dreamed chat i . 
coiled itſelf round his» belly, and creeping up to 
His neck, as ſoon as it touched his face, was turned 
into àn eagle, which ſpread its wings over him, and 
took him up, and flew away with him to a diſtant 
place, where a golden ſceptre appeared to him, up- 
on which he reſted himſelf ſecurely, freed from all 
fear and trouble. Nicogenes hearing this made uſe 
of the following i invention 20 gi kim FOR His 
ont in ſafety. 
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The darbarous nations, and amongſt them the 
Perſians eſpecially, are naturally. jealous, clowniſh, 
and moroſe toward their women; ſo that not on- 
ly their wives, but alſo their female ſlaves and con- 
cubines are kept with ſuch ſtrictneſs, and ſo con- 
ſtantly confined at home, that they are never ſeen 
by.any. but their own family; and when they take 
a journey, they are put into a carriage ſhut cloſe, on 
all ſides. In ſuch a travelling carriage they convey- 
ed T hemiſtocles, and told thoſe whom they met or 
diſcourſed with upon the road, that they were car- 
rying a young Grecian lady out of lonia to a no- 
emen at cart CEA; N 
port, that after the death of Xerxes, Themiſtocles 
came to court when Artaxerxes his ſon was upon the 
throne : but Ephorus, Dinon, Clitarchus , He- 
raclides, and many others write, that Xerxes was 
then alive. The opinion of Thucydides agrees beſt 
with the chronological tables; however they cannot 
always be relied upon. WR 
* "Themiftgcles, feafible of the extreme difficultics 
into which he had thrown himſelf, applied firſt to 
Artabanus |}, commander of a: thouſand men, tell- 
ing him, that he was a Grecian, and deſired. to 
{ſpeak with the king about ſome important affairs, 


Charon wrote the hiſtory of Perſia in two books, and was more 
ancient than Herodotus 5 5 
F "Themiſtocles therefore arrived at the Perſian court, in the firſt 
year of the ſeventy-ninth Olympiad, 462 years before the birth of 
aur Saviour, for that was the firit year of Artaxcrxes's reign, They 
who affirm he came thither whilſt Xerxes was living, make it earlier 
by ſeven years. But, as Plutarch ſays, the firſt opinion, which & 
chat of Thucydides, is moſt conformeble to the exactneſs of chrona- 
logy; and it is that which Plutarch always follows, 2s may be e 
ved in the life of Alcibiades. And it appears even from the ſpeech of 
Themiſtocles to the king in his firt audience, that it was addreſſed to 
Artaxerxes, and not to his father. 10 
I Clitarchus was the ſon of Dinon, he lived in the time of Alexz 
ander, accompanied him in his expedition, and wrote his hiſtory. 
I The ſon of that Artabanus; captain of the guards, who flew 
Lerxes, and perſuaded * to cut off his elder brother Darius- 


k 2 which 
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which hs king had much at heart. Artabanus'an- 
ſwered him, Stranger, the laws of men ars di 
and - ſome often one thing honourable and ſome another; 


but it. is honourable. for all men to &bſerve and commend 
the laws. of their own country. It is allowable for: yon 


Grecians to admire liberty and equality; but among t- our 
many excellent laws, -we account this the maſt Re to 
honour the king, and te worſhip him,. as the image of that 7 
= Deity who preſerves and ſupports the univerſe ;- and 
you can comply with our laws, and fall down before the 
ing, and worſhip him, you may both ſee him and. ſpeak 
to him; if not, you: muſt make\ uſe of others to intercede 
for you : for it is nat the cuſtom here far the king. to. ive 
audience to any one that doth not full down: before him. 
Themiſtocles hearing this, - replied, - Artabanus, I 
that come hither to 4nereaſe the power, and glory of the 
ling, will not on y ſubmit myſelf to his laws, ſincs this is 
the will of God, 4 has raiſed the Perſian empire to: this 
greatneſs, but will alſs cauſe many more to be wor- 
ſhippers of the hing ; let not this therefore hinder my com- 
municating to him what I have to impart. Artabanus 
aſking him, Ii he muſt we tell bim that you are] far 
2 your diſcourſe. you'''ſeem to be no ordinary perſon. 
hemiſtocles an{wered, No- man muſt be informed of 
this before the king him 10% Thus Phanias relates it; 
to which 5 in his treatiſe of riches, adds, 
that it was by the means of a woman of Eretria, 


who was kept by Artabanus, that Themiſtocles was 


brought *capaipied, with, him, and obrained this fa 
vour from him. mY 8 | 


When he was 1 to het king, and had 
you his due reverence to him, he ſtood ſilent, till 

erxes commanding the interpreter to aik him who 
he was, he replied, I am Themiſtocles the Athenian, 


baniſhed. and — rſecuted by y. the, Greeks ; the miſchief 7 
have done to the Per flans is 75 2 than the ſervice render 


ed them in pre . them from the purſuit of the 


Greeks; for when TI had delivered Greece and ſaved. m7 
0 


0107 . 1 * . at * to ſhow my goo 1 
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| will ts the Perfians My ſentiments are ſuited. to my 


nt fortune; and I come prepared to receive your” fa- 
* rratefully if you are reconciled to me; if not, to 
appeaſe your reſentment by my fulmiſſiom. My enemies 
themfelves are witneſſes of the fervices I have dine fir 
Penſia; and let my misfortunes rather aford gon an oe 
caſion of diſplaying your virtue, than 9 75 gratifying your 
anger. H rely you will preſerve an humble fuppliant; 
otherwiſe, you will deſtroy an enemy of. the Greeks. He 
then in more elevated language, as if he had been 
inſpired by fome deity, related the viſion which he 
faw at Nicogenes's houſe, and the direction given 
him by the oracle of Dodona, where Jupiter com- 
manded him to go to him that had a name like his; 
by which he underſtood; that he was ſent from 
Jupiter to the king of Perſia, fince he as well as 
a ee was juſtly ſtyled The great fing. 
Artaxerxes heard him attentively, and though he 
aditiveoa his underftanding and courage, gave him 
no anfwer at that time; but when he was with his 
intimate friends, he congratulated himſelf on this 
fortunate event, and prayed to his god Arimanius, 
that all his enemies might be ever of the ſame wund 
with the Greeks, to baniſh the braveſt men amon 
them. Then he 33 to the gods, and mad 
a feaſt; and was fo well pleaſed, that in the night; 
while he was faſt aſleep, he cried out for joy Wie, | 
times, baus Themiftocles the Athenian! + © © 
Im the morning Xerxes calling together the chief | 
of his court, had Themiſtocles brought before 
him, who expected no favourable treatment, the 
guards looking on him with threatening counte- 
rrances, and loading him with reproaches, as ſoon 
as they heard his name. As he came forward to- 


wards the king, who was ſitting, the reſt keeping 2 


ſilence, he paſſed by Roxanes a commander of a 
thouſand men, whom he heard ſigh and whiſper 
ſoftly to him, Thou. ſubtle Greek ſerpent, the king's 
1 * hath bronght* thee hither, Vet when he! 
K k 3 came 
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cams before che king, and ee the. 
king ſaluted him, and ſpoke to him kindly, telling 


him, he was now indebted to him two hundred ta- 


lents; for it was juſt that he ſhould receive the re- 
ward which was propoſed to whoſoever ſhquld. 


bring I hemiſtocles: and promiſing much more, 


and encouraging him, he commanded him to ſpeak. 


freely what he had to ſay concerning the 1 as. , | 


Greece. I hemiſtacles replied; that a man's. ; 
was lite a rich piece of tapeſtry, which when ſpread 4 
den diſplays the various figures wrought upon it; but 


' When it is re ups theſe are hidden and loſt ; and there- 
efered 


fore be time to learn the langdage perfettly, in 
which: he was to expreſs his mind. I he king being 
© _ with the compariſon, and bidding him take 
what time he would, e year; in which 
time having learned che Perſian . ſufficiently, 
he ſpoke with the king by himſelf without the help 
of an interpreter: and thoſe: who were at a di- 
ſtance, thought that he difcourfed only. about the: 
affairs of Greece. But there happening at the ſame: 
time great alterations at court, and removals of the 
king's favourites, he drew upon himſelf the envy 
of the great, who imagined, that he who had this, 
great liberty, might uſe it in ſpeaking concerning 
them. For the favours ſnown to other ſtrangers 
were nothing in compariſon of the honours con- 
ferred on him; the: King: inviting him to partake 
of kis ow diverſions both at home and abroad, 
carrying him with Gln) a- hunting, and making him 
his intimate ſo far, as to permit him not only to 
come into the preſence of the queen- mother, but 


alſo to 2 familiarly with her: and beſides 


this, by the king's command, he as: inſtructed 
33 ron yen 
"When Demararus the Lacedamonian, being or. 


1 > Tbemiſlecles . ——_. the Ade: 


ners of the orientals, whoſe way of Taking, was always baia 
and 3 | 
HE dered 


dered by the king to aſk whatſoever he pleaſed *, 
deſired hs royal diadem, and that being lifted up 
on high he mi might he carried in ſtate through the 
city of Sardis after the manner of the Perſian kings ;. | 
| A couſin to Xerxes, taking him 
tte hand, told him, that he had no brains for the royal 
diadem to coven; and i, Fupiter ſhould gius him his thun- 
der, he would not be the more Fupiter for that. The 
Mag alfo repulſed him with ſcorn and anger, re 
folving never to be reconciled to him; yet | hemi- 
ſtocles pacified his reſentment, and prevailed with: 
him to forgive Demaratus. And it is. reported 
that the fucceeding kings, in whoſe reigns there- 
was a greater communication between the Greeks: 
and Perſians than formerly, when they invited any 
confiderable Grecian into their ſervice, would pro- 
miſe him, that he ſhould be in higher favour with- 
them than 1 hemiſtocles was with Artaxerxes. le 
i 2 that T hemiſtocles when he was in great pro- 
and courted by many, ſeeing himſelf ſplen- 
Galy Neve his table, turned to his children, ands 
ſaid, Children, we had been undone, if tus had not been 
undone. Moſt writers ſay, that he had three cities 
given him, Magneſia, Myus, and Lampfacus, to 
| maintain ene nen en wann wine 1. ' Neanibos | 
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This was the higheſt mark of diſtinction the Perſian kings could? 
confer on thoſe they had a mind to honour; The hiftory of Mordecai) = 
was at that time freſh. in mens memory. Ahaſuerus, the ſame with 
Xerxes the father. of Artaxerxes, had not long before ordained, that 
Mordecat ſhould be arrayed in the royal apparel, that the imperial 
crown ſhould be ſet upon his head, and that he thould | de conducted on- 
horſeback through re ſtreets of the cit. 

+ It was cuſtomary with the eaſtern monarchs, inſtead of penſions” 
to aſſign particular cities and provinces for the maintenance of their 
favourites. A certain queen had all Egypt for her cloathing. Even the 
taxes raiſed by the kings on the cities and provinces, were under par- 
_ ticular aſſignments. One province furniſhed ſo much for wine, ano- 
ther for victuals, a third for the privy-purſe, and a fourth for the ward- 

robe. In Plato's firſt Alcibiades we read that many of the provinces 
Were appropriated for a ſupply to the queen's wardrobe. One was for 
=o val. another for her head. and ſo of the reſt; and each pro- 


vince | 
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N j 1M and Phanias add two more, the-cities of. 
Rercotes and Palzfcepſig to provide him with 
doaths,. and furniture for his be. 

As he went down towards the ſea-ſide to 3 
againſt the attempts of the Greeks, a Perſian whoſe 
name was pipes, governor of the upper Fhrygia, lay 
in wait to kill him; having for that purpoſe pro- 
vided a long time before a crew of Piſidian murder- 
ers, who were to ſet upon him while he lodged in 
a city that is called Leontocephalus, or Lion s head. 
But as I hemiſtocles was fleeping in the middle of 
the day, the mother of the gods appeared to him 
in à dream, and ſaid to him, Them ftocles, avoid 
the Lion's-bead, leſt you fail into ibe Lim's. jaws: ; for 
this advices I expect, that your daughter Mneſi prolema 
ſhould be my: ſervant, I hemiſtocles was much a- 
ſtoniſhed, and when he had paid his adorations to 
the goddeſs, he left the great road, and taking a 
compaſs went another way, changing his intended 
ſtation to avoid that place, and at night took up 
his lodging beyond it. But one of the ſumpter - 

horſes which carried his tent, haxying fallen that 
day; into a river, his ſervants ſpread out the tapeſtry: 

Which was wet, and hung it up to dry. In the 
mean time the Piſidians made towards them with. 
their ſwords drawn, and not diſcerning exactly by the 
moon what it was that was ſtretched out to be 
dried, they thought it was the tent of I hemiſtocles, 

and that —— ſhould find him repoſing within it; 

but when they came nigh, and lifted up the hang- 
ings, thoſe who watched there fell upon them, and. 
took them. II- miſtocles having eſcaped this 
great N admired the goadnels of the cond 


vince bore the name of that part of the dreſs i it was to furniſh. Ar 
taxerxes aſſigned to Themiſtocles Magneſia for his bread ; for lying on. 
the banks of the Mæander, it was the oil the moſt fracifult in corn of 
an in all Aſia. Thucydides ſays Themiſtocles. received from it a re- 
venue of fifty talents... Lampfacus, which, was famous for its vine- 
yards, was to ſupply him with wine, and Myus with proviſions, in; 
WAich it cs, particularly in fiſh, as it lag Near. to the ſea. bat 
2 * 
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chat appeared to him; and in memory of it he 
built a temple in the city of Magneſia, which he 
dedicated to Cybele Dyndimene, and appointed = 
t Orin Mneſiptolema to be the prieſtefſsss. 

When he came to Sardis, he viſited the —— 
of che gods; and obſerving at his leiſure their build- 
ings, ornaments, and the number of their offerings, 
he ſaw in the temple of the mother of the gods the 
ſtatue of a virgin in braſs two cubits high, called 
the Water- bringer. T hemiftocles had cauſed this 
ſtatue to be made and ſet up when he was ſurveyor 
of the aqueducts at Athens, out of the fines paid by 
thoſe whom he had diſcovered to have taken a- 
way the water, or to have turned it out of its due 
courſe; and whether he had ſome regret to ſee 

this image in captivity, or whether he was deſirous 

to ſhow the Athenians in what great credit he was 

with the king, he entered into diſcourſe with the 
governor of Lydia, to perſuade him to ſend this 
ſtatue back to Athens 3 which ſo enraged the Per- 
ſian officer, that he told him he would write the 
king word of it, I hemiſtocles being affrighted at 
this, got acceſs to his wives and concubines, whom 
he gained with money, and by their means miti- 
gated the fury of the governor. He afterwards 
| behaved more reſervedly and circumſpectly, fearing | 
the envy of the Perſians, and {as I heopo 
| writes) no longer travelled about Aſia, but lived: 
quietly in his own houſe in Magneſia, where for 
a long time he paſſed his days in great ſecurity, 
courted hy all, preſented with rich gifts, and Ro- 
noured equally. with the greateſt men in the er- 
ſian empire; the king at that time not minding his 
concerns with Greece, being inceflantly buſicd a 
bout the affairs of the upper provinces. - 

But upon advice that Egypt, aſſiſted by che As 
then had revolted, and that the Grecian gal- 
leys ſailed up as far as Cyprus and Cilicia, and that 
Cimon had made himſclf maſter of the ſeas, the 


king 
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3 to oppoſe the Grerians and put a 
ſtcop to the growth of their power; he therefore 
raiſed forces, ſent out commanders, and difpatch- 
ed meſſengers to I hemiſtocles at Magneſia, to put 
him in mind of his promiſe, to aſſiſt him againſt the 
Greeks. But Themiſtocles was not ſo much exa · 
ed againſt the Athenians, nor ſo much elated 
wich the thoughts of the honour and command he 
was to have in this war, as to accept of the king's 
propoſals; but either imagining this undertaking 
would not be attended with ſueceſs, the Greeks 
having at that time great commanders, and amongſt 
them Cimon, who had been remarkably fortunate 
nin war; or chiefly being aſhamed: to ſully the glory 
of his former great actions, and of his many victo- 
ies, he | generouſly determined to conclude his 
days in a manner ſuitable to the whole courſe of 
bis life *. He ſacrificed to the gods, and invited bis 
| friends; and having embraced them, he drank 
| bulls blood f, as is generally reported; but ſome fay 
| that he fwallowed a quick  poiſen. He ended his 
$4 days in the city of —— having lived ſixty - 
_ years, moſt 3 political 
and military employments being in- 
Demed of che cauſe. and manner of his death, ad- 
mired him more than ever, and continued to: ara 
kindneſs to his friends and relations. 1121 
ENG in . bons by Archipps dangh- 


N * Thucy | who wa was 8 dd. Themiftocles, 3 is = 

| thy in 2 5 wo e fays no Ta * beg def died 
a diftemper, e are ! 2 

- fe what be bad pro wy to eg rg — My mas th 
tainty of tais report, Plutarch choſe 10- follow it, — — might gi ve 
a tragical turn to his hiſtory. It is very likely that be died a natural 
death, and that the conjuncture of affairs favoured the notion of his 
having poi ſoned . to get out of the difficulty under which = 


'+ Whilt they were ſacrificing the bull, he cauſed the blood to be 
received in a cup, and drank it 'whilft it was hot, which is mortal, be- 

- Cauſe it coagulates, or thickens in an inftant, Plin. lib. xi, cap. 38. 
| * * celerrime coit * ne, Leo e * manime. 
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ter to Lyſander of Alopece, Archeptolis, Polys 
euctus, and Cleophantus. Plato the philoſopher 


mentions the laſt as an excellent horſeman, bu 


worthleſs in all other reſpe&s. Of his eldeſt ſons 

| Neocles and Diocles, the former died when he was 
young by the bite of a horſe, and Diocles was ad- 
opted by his grandfather Lyſander. He had many 
daughters: of theſe Mneſiptolema, whom he had 

a ſecond marriage, married Archeptolis, her halt+ 
brother; Italia was married to Panthides of the 
Hand of Scio; Sybaris to Nicomedes the Athenian. - 
After the death of Themiſtocles, his nephew Phra- 
fcles ſet ſail for Magneſia, and married his daugh- . 
ter Nicomacha, receiving her from the hands of 
her brothers; and brought up her fiſter Aſia, the 
youngeſt of all the children. i ce be 


A A ſplendid ſepulchre was erected to him and ſtill 
remains in the market- place of Magneſia. No 
credit is to be given to what Andocides “ writes to 
his friends, concerning the relics of I hemiſtocles, 
that che Athenians robbed his tomb, and threw 
his aſhes into the air; for he feigns this to exaſpe» 
rate the nobility againſt the people. And when 
Phylarchus, more like a writer of tragedy than an 
hiſtorian, introduces two ſons of I hemiſtocles by © 
the names of Neocies and Demopolis, every one 
muſt ſee this to be a mere fiction deſigned to make 
his tory more intereſting and pathetic. Yet Dio- 
dorus the geographer writes in his book of ſe- 
pulchres, but by conjecture rather than of his cer- 
_ tain knowledge, that near to the haven of Piræus, 
the land runs out like an elbow from the promon- 
_ tory of Alcimus, and that when you have doubled 
the cape, and paſſed inward where the ſea is always - 
calm, there is a vaſt foundation, and upon this the 
tomb of T hemiſtocles + in the ſhape of an altar; 
: 3 , "Bae: + 
* He was an orator who lived a little later than Themiſtoclcs, 
There are extant four of his orations. : 82 


7 Thucydides ſays, that the bones of Themiſtocles were 2 7 
| rom 
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and Plato the comedian eee to confirm this j in 
"6g verſes. - | 


The merchant, as he I the wat” ” way, , 
9 Fa to thy relics here his homage pay; 
xo witneſs theſe of every hoſtile fear, 


1 6 | 
I ben rival nauies near this coaft ſhall meet. 


— honours and privileges ee nted to 


the deſcendents. of I hemiſtocles agneſia, 
which are preſerved down to our eg There 
was one of his name, an Athenian,. who enjoyed 
them in my time, with whom I had a particular ac- 
- quaintance and friendſhip in the e of Ammo- 


ius the ee F 
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* | Magnefi by his own appointment, 1 buried. en 1. * | 
tica, unknown to the Athenians. For they did not ſuffer a man 
that died under the accuſation of having betrayed his 2 to have 
u public interment. And without doubt this averſion remained upon 
them a conſiderable time. Bur Pauſa oy extremely favours the opi- 
nion of Diodorus the g-0grapher ; 3 for he fa 97 0 that the Athenians re- 


gene, of their ſeverity towards Themiſtoc 


es; that they ſuffered his 


ones to be removed from Magnehia by bis relations; that his chil- 
dren conſecrated in the Parthenon a piece of Frinting repreſenting 
is hiſtory, in which Themiſtocles was drawn to the life, and that 
kz monument was to, be teen even in his Unys Near the Haven of 
uus. 
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A Mong the many remarkable things that are 
h A related of Furius Camillus, this ſeems moſt 
extraordinary, that he who was ſo often in the high- 
eſt commands, and had performed the greateſt 
actions, was five times choſen dictator, triumphed 
four times, and was ſtyled a ſecond founder of Rome, 
yet never was once conſul. The reaſon of this was 
_ the ſtate and temper of the commonwealth at that 
time: for the people being at diſſenſion with the 
| ſenate, refuſed to ele& conſuls, and in their ſtead 
choſe other magiſtrates called military tribunes ; 
whoſe power, though equal to that of the conſuls, 
was yet leſs grievous to the people, becauſe they 

were more in number : for to have the management 
of affairs intruſted to ſix perſons rather than two, 
was ſome eaſe and ſatisfaction to thoſe who could 
not endure the dominion of a few, This was the 
condition of the times when Camillus flouriſhed in 
the height of his glory and ſucceſs ; and although 
the government in the mean time had often held aſ- 
ſemblies wherein they might have proceeded to con- 
ſular elections *, yet he was not willing to be made 
conſul, againſt the inclination of the people, In 


* He means the comitia centuriata, in which the princi pal magi- 
ſtrates were always appointed. | 
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all his other adminiſtrations, which were many and 
various, he behaved in ſuch a manner, that when 
he was intruſted with the ſole power, he ſhared the 
authority with others, but the glory was all his own, 
even when others were joined in the command with 
him: the former was owing to his moderation, in 
commanding without pride or inſolence; the latter, 
to his great judgment and wiſdpm, , wherein without 
queſtion he had no equal. T he family of the Fu- 
rii * was not at that time very conſiderable ; he was 
the firſt that raiſed himſelf to honour, when he 
ſerved under Poſthumius Tubertus the dictator, 
in the great battle againſt the Aqui and Volſci +. 
For riding out before the reſt of the army, and in 
the charge receiving a wound in his thigh, he not- 
withſtanding did nat give over the fight, but pluck- 
ing out the dart that ſtack in the wound, and en- 
_ gaping with the braveſt of the enemy, he put them 
to flight. For this action, among other rewards 
beſtowed on him, he was created cenſor , an of- 
fice in thoſe days of great honour and authority ||. 


During his cenſorſhip one very good, act of his is 


- 


'® Furius was the  family-name. Camillus was a ſurname uſually 
given to children of quality, who had miniſtered for ſome time in the 
temple. Camillus was the firſt who retained that name. 5 
- + In the year of Rome 324, the laſt year cf the eighty-ſeventh O- 
lympiad. Camillus muſt have been at leaſt fourteen or fifteen years 
of age at that time. 1 r2 425 | 125 „ 

1 That is, this act'on ſerved in time to get him advanced to that 
office; for it is not to be imagined that the Romans would intruſt an 
office of that importance to a youth of his age. And it accordingly 
appears that Camillus was cenſor with Marcus Poſthumivs the firſt 

year of the ninety- fifth Olympiad, in the year of Rome 453, twenty- 
nine years-after this action againſt the qui and Volſi, - 
Plutarch ſays it was in thoſe days of great honour and authority; 
| becauſe it declined much under the adminiſtration of the firſt empe- 
rors, who in the end ſunk it quite, by making themſelves maſters. of 
it, This poſt was ſo conſiderable, that it had greater privileges annexed 
to it than the conſulate. The cenſors were tle guardians of the Ro- 
man manners and diſcipline, and a ſort of viſitors of the order of tne 
knights, and of the ſcuaie, and in ſhort had the fortune of the whole 
city at their diſpoſal. | 
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recorded ; 
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recorded; the wars having made many widows, 


he obliged ſuch as had no wives, ſome by perſua- 
ſion, others by threatening to ſet fines on their heads, 
to take them in marriage. Another neceſſary ac- 
tion, was cauſing orphans to be rated, who before 
were exempted from taxes; the continual wars re- 
uiring more than ordinary expenſes to maintain 
cen But that which preſſed the Romans moſt 
was the ſiege of Veii, the inhabitants of which are 
by ſome called Venetani. This was the chief city 
of Tuſcany, and not inferior to Rome, either for 
the quantity of arms or numbers of ſoldiers it could 
furniſh ; proud of 'her wealth, magnificence, and 
luxury, the had fought many great battles with the 
Romans, contending for glory and empire. But 
now ſhe had quitted her former ambition, having 
been weakened by many conſiderable defeats ; and 
the inhabitants having fortified themſelves with bigh 
and ſtrong walls, and furniſhed the city with arms 
offenfive and defenſive, as likewiſe with corn and 
all manner of proviſions, they cheerfully endured' 
the ſiege, which, though tedious to them, was no leſs 
troubleſome and vexatious to the beſiegers. For 
the Romans having never been accuſtomed to keep 
the field long even in ſummer-time, and uſed con- 
ſtantly to winter at home, were then firſt compel- 
led by the tribunes to build forts in the enemy's. 
country; and raiſing ſtrong works about their camp, 
to join winter and ſummer together, And now the 
ſeventh year of the war drawing to an end, the 
commanders began to be ſuſpected of remiſſneſs in 
carrying on the ſiege; ſo that they were diſcharged, 
and others choſen for the war, among whom was 
Camillus, then for the ſecond time tribune +. But 
at preſent he had no concern in the ſiege, his lot 
For the cenſors had i | were 
1 5 * to Se 1 25 to marry that were 
+ The firſt year of the ninety-ſixth Olympiad ; the year of Rome 
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deing to make war upon the Faliſci and Capenates; 
Who, taking the advantage while the Romans were 
engaged with other enemies, had ravaged their 
country, and haraſſed them during all the Tuſcan 
war; but they were now reduced by Camillus, and, 
| Vier ſuffering great lofles, ſhut up within their 
During the heat of the war an accident hapyen- 
ed to the Alban lake, which may be reckoned a- 
mong the moſt ſtrange and unaccountable prodi- 
gies ; and as no common and natural cauſe could 
be aligned for it, it occaſioned great conſternation. 
It was the beginning of autumn, and the ſummer 
before had neither been very rainy, nor remarka- 
bly infeſted with ſouthern winds; and of the many 
lakes, brooks, and ſprings of all forts with which 
Italy abgunds, ſome were wholly dried up, others. 
retained very little water, and all the rivers, as they 
conſtantly uſed in ſummer, ran in a very low and 
hollow channel. But che Alban lake, which has 
no communication with any other water, being en- 
tirely ſurrounded with mountains, began without 
any cauſe (unleſs it were a ſupernatural one) to riſe 
and ſwell in a very remarkable manner, increaſing 
to the feet of che mountains, and by degrees reach 
ing to the very tops of them, and all this without 
any violent agitation of its waves. At firſt it was 
the wonder of ſhepherds and herdſmen only; but 
when the earth, Which like a great dam held up the 
lake from falling into the lower) grounds, by the 
quantity and weight of water Was broken down, 
and the torrent ran through the ploughed fields and 
plantations, to diſcharge itſelf into the ſea, it not 
only ſtruck terror into the Romans, but was thought 
by all the inhabitants of Italy to portend ſomę ex - 
traordinary event. Eut the greateſt talk of. it wag 
in the camp before Veii, ſo that at laſt it came to 
be known likewiſe to the beſieged. As in long 
fieges it is ufual for perſons of both ſides to _ 
f | 83, a ; ; and 
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and converſe with one another, it happened that a 
Roman had contracted an acquaintance with one 
of the citizens, a man well verſed in ancient learn- 
ing, and who was reputed to have a more than 
ordinary ſkill in divination “. The Roman obſerving 
that he was overjoyed at the ſtory of the lake, and 
laughed at the ſiege, told him this was not the only 
prodigy that off late had happened to the Romans, but that 
there had been others more wonderful than this, «which he 
was, willing to communicate to him, that he might the 
better provide for his, private affairs amidſt the publre 
confiſian. The man greedily embraced the motion, 
expecting to hear ſome wonderful ſecrets: but the 
Roman, when by degrees he had engaged his atten- | 
tion, and inſenſibly drawn him a good way from I 
the gates of the city, ſnatched him up in his arms, 
being. ſtronger chan he, and, by the aſſiſtance of o- 
thers that came running from the camp, ſecured 
him, and delivered him to the commanders +. The 
man reduced to this neceſſity; and knowing that 
deſtiny is not to be avoided, diſcovered to them 
what the oracles had declared concerning the fate 
of his country; that it was not poſſible the city ſhould 
be taten, until the A.ban lake, © which 'now' brate forth 
and had found new paſſages, vas, dratum back: from that 
courſe, and ſo diverted, that it could not mingle with the 
fea.” The ſenate having heard and deliberated of 
the matter, decreed to ſend to Delphi to aſk coun-, 
ſel of Apollo. Ihe meſſengers were perſons of the 
greateſt quality, Coſſus Licinius, Valerius Potitus, 
and Fabius Ambuſtus; who having performed their 
voyage, and conſulted the God, returned with this 
among other anſwers, that there had been a neglect of 


He was a profeſſed both ſayer. Tuſcany abounded with ſuch fort of . 
People, Which was owing to the extreme fuperſtition of the country. 
Cicero in his firſt book de divinatione ſays, that this man was a perſon 
of quality, bominent nab l ON, 

» ad He carried Rim to the general,” and the gereral ſent him to Rome, 
there to be intetrogated before the fenate, ee. 
e ern : 
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as together. 


ſome their country-rites relating to the Latin fraſts a. 
As for the Alban water, the oracle commanded, 
that, it was poſſible, they. ſhould bring it back from the 
fea, | and ſhut it up in iis ancient boumds; but i, that was 
not to be: done, they ſhould draw it off into canals and 
trenches wm the lower ground, and ſo dry it np. Which 
meſſage being delivered, che prieſts performed what 
related to the ſacrifices, and the people went to. 
work, and turned: the courſe of the water 
And no the ſennte in the tenth year of the war, 
taking away all other commands, created Camil- 
lus dictator , who choſe Cornelius Scipio for his 
general of horſe; and im the firſt place he made 
vows to the gods, that if they would grant a happy 
concluſion of the war, he would eelebrate to their 
honour the great ſports , and rebuild the temple of 
the goddeſs whom the Romans call Matuta the 
mother ; the fame with Leucothoe, if a judgment 
may be made of it from the ceremonies uſed in her 
ſacriſices; for leading 4 a female flave into the ſe- 
DIY 2155507 NETS pr iT; HATo, ar} r 7+ Fer 2564 O9ET. 
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Theſe ſeaſta, eſtabliſhed by Tarquin the Proud, were celebrated by 
all the people of Latium, bo aſſembled for that purpoſe on the Al- 
ban mount, every one carrying his proportion to the general contribu- 
_ tion. The Romans prefided at the facrifice wherein a bull. was offered 
10 Jupiter Latialis, and all the people eat of it. If every one had not- 
bis ſpare in the bull, or if the Jeaſt circumſtance in the ritual was o- 
mitted, the whole was void, and they were to begin the facrifice a- 
new. Theſe feaſts were fo important, that it was not law ful for the 
conſuls to fet out upon any expedition befbre they had celebrated them. 
At firſt they held only one day, then two, afterwards: three, and at 
laſt they came to be continued 2 four days together. 
F This happened in the third year of the Mes) rm Olympiad, in 
tze year of Rome 359. Camillus might then b about fifty years of age. 
i bat i, the Roman games, which, properlx ſpeaking, were:a | 
ſort of tournament performed in the circus, for which reaſon they 
were likewiſe called Magni-Circenfss. They were eftabliſtied original- 
ly by Tarquinius Priſcus, in honour. of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva. 
They were celebrated on the fourth of. September, and held for nine 


This temple was originally built by Servius Tullius. Matuta was 
the ſame with Leucothoe, or Ino, the ſiſter of Semele, Bacchus's mother. 
I Ino became ſo implacably jealous. of one of her female ſlaves, 
with whom ſhe perceived her huſband was in love, that ſhe haied - 
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eret part of the remple, they there buffer her, and 
then drive her out again: they carry in their 
arms their brothers children, not their own, and 
offer them to the goddeſs *; and reprefent in the ſa- 
erifices the ſtory of Bacchus's nurſes, and what I- 
no ſuffered from the jealouſy of Juno, who was in- 
cenſed againſt her, for having nurſed the ſon of 
ker rival. Camillus having made theſe vows, 
marched into the country of the Faliſci, and in a 
great battle overthrew them, and the Capenates their 
confederates. Afterwards he turned to the ſiege of 
Veii, and finding that to take it by aſſault would 
Prove a difficult and hazardous attempt, he dug 

mines under ground, (the earth about the city be- 
ing eaſy to break up), allowing as much depth as. 
would be ſafficient for carrying on the works, with- 

out being diſcovered by the enemy. This deſign 
going on with a good prõſpect of fucceſs, he order- 
ed a general aſſault to be made upon the city, in 
order to draw the beſieged to the walls, whilſt a 
certain number of the 2 TR under 2 


| ang and that the rielt, after he had locked 
into the entrails of the beaſt, cried out with a loud 
voice, that the gad would give the uictory to them bb 

ſhould faſt theſe ſacrißces; and that the Romans who. 


the reſt for her ſake; For Rich ths the Meine; who they bad | 
deified ber, thought they could nor worſhip her more acceptably than 
by eſpouſing' her reſentments; therefore in their ſacrifices to her they 
forbid all ſlaves admiſſion into her temple, only they ſuffered one to en- 
ter, who repreſented Athamas's miftieſs,. and: when they had ſoundly 
buffeted her, they turned her out again. 
* Ton had been a very unhappy mother; for ſhe had ſeen her ſon: 

Kearchus ſhim by her huſband Athamas, and had thrown herſelf 
headlong into the ſea with her other ſon Melicertes. But ſhe had been 
"a more fortunate aunt, for the had preſerved Bacchus, the ſon of her 
After Semele; for which: reaſon the Roman matrons offered to her. 
their brothers, or the'r fifters WII and not their on.. 
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were in the mines hearing theſe words, immediate 


5 


and claſhing of weapons, frighted away the enemy, 
and ſnatching up the entrails carried them to Car 
millus. But this may perhaps be thought a fable. I he 
city being taken by ſtorm, and the ſoldiers buſy in 


y broke open the floor, and aſcending with noiſe 


pillaging and carrying off a vaſt quantity of rich 


plunder, Camillus from the caſtle viewing what. was 
done, at firſt wept: for pity; and when they who 


ſtood near him congratulated him on his ſucceſs, 


he lifted, up his hands to heapen, and broke out 
into this prayer. Ae mighty Fupiter, and ye gods 
who are judges of good and euil actions; ye know that not 
without juſi cauſe, but conſtraiued by, neceſſity, ꝛue have 
revenged ourſelves on the city of our unjuſt and, implacable 
enemies. But if, in the viciſſitude of things, there be any 
calamity due, to counterua this great felicity, [pray that 
it may be diverted yen the city, and army, of the, Romans, 
and, with as little hurt as may be *, fall upon my awn head. 
Having ſaid theſe words, and juſt turning about (as 


the cuſtom of the Romans is to turn to the right 


when. they worſhip or pray) he fell down. While 
thoſe who were preſent were ſurpriſed and concern- 
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ed at the accident, he recovering himſelf from the 
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_ ® Livy, who has inſerted this prayer in his. hiſtory, has not quali- 
_ fied it with. that modification ſo unworthy of Camillus, xl 
ue, with os lirtle burt as may be, It is no ſurpriſing proof of our 


virtue to requeſt of the gods to throw on us ſome flight, misfortune in 
order to avert the greateſt calamities from our country. A man with 
a moderate ſhare of patriotiſm may do as much. Plutarch not being 


well killed in the Roman language, probably miſtook the ſenſe of 


Livy, T3266 £5-I<T =P „ ((. Dal Br D717 ET 
+ This was a ſmall misfortune indeed, and a very eaſy compoſition. 


It is certain that the Heathens were very careful either to accom- 
pliſh or evade the oracles and menaces of their gods by favourable, 
though generally far-fetched applications. However it is very unlike- 


I chat a man of Camillus's years and gravity would venture to expoſe 


himſelf in ſuch a manner before ſo many people, ho, ſuperſtitious 
as they were, could not have forborn zidiculing ſo trifling wy 
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fmall miſchance had happened to him to counters 
balance the greateſt good fortune. 
_ "Having facked the city, he reſolved, bee to 
his vow, to carry Juno's. image to Rome; ; and the 
workmen being ready for that purpoſe, Be ſacrifi- 
ced to the goddeſs, and made his ſupplications, that 
ſhe would be pleaſed to approve of their devotion 
toward her, and graciouſly accept of a place among 
the gods who preſided at Rome: they ſay, that 
the ſtatue anſwered in a low voice, That ſhe was rea- 
dy and willing to go, Livy writes, that in praying, 
Camillus touched the goddeſs, and invited her ; and 
that ſome of the ſtanders-by cried out, that 7 was 
willing. The opinion of thoſe who contend moſt 
for the truth of this miracle, is not a little con- 
firmed by the wonderful fortune of that city, which, 
from a ſmall and contemptible beginning, attained 
to ſuch greatneſs and power as it could never have” 
done, without thoſe many remarkable interpoſitions 
of heaven which on all occaſions appeared in its 
behalf. Beſides, they produce other wonders « 
the like nature, as the frequent ſweating of (tans; 
fome, it is ſaid, have been heard to groan ; ſome 
have ſhown their difpleaſure by turning their faces 
aſide, others their approbation by a End 10k, as 
many writers before our times have related; 35 
ve ourſelves could mention many wonderful things 
Which we baye heard from men of our own. time, 
which are not lightly to be rejected. To give tos. 
eaſy credit to ſuch things, or wholly to ditbelieve | 
them, is equally dangerous, on account of the in: 
firmity of human nature ; for from the want of ſelf⸗ 
government, and the difficulty of fixing juſt bounds 
to che e ſome fall i into the maſt ace. fue 
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ſtance... 1 his: tory is is a comtinuation n of ae prece 406 e "Ich is : 
furpriſing that Plutarch ſhould chuſe rather to father ſo childiſh a ſen- 
timent upon Camilius, than to follow Livy, who tells us, that in time 
the event made it conjectured that this fall of Camillvy was a prelagy 
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perſtition, while others deſpiſe and neglect all re- 
ligion: but it is beſt to uſe caution, and avoid ex- 
tremes. 5 1 
Camillus being elated either by the glory of ha- 
ving taken a city that was competitor with Rome, 
and had held out a ten years ſiege, or by the flat- 
tery of thoſe that were about him, aſſumed to him- 
ſelf more than became a civil and legal magiſtrate. 
Among other things was the pride and haughtineſs 
of his triumph; he was carried through Rome in a 
chariot drawn with four white horſes, no general 
either before or fince having done the like; for 
the Romans eſteem. that carriage to be ſacred and 
_ peculiar to the king and father of the gods. This 
alienated the hearts of the citizens from him, who 
were not accuſtomed to ſuch an appearance of 
pride and grandeur. Another occafion of diſguſt, 
was his oppeſing the law by which the city was. to 
be divided ; for the tribunes of the people propoſed 
a law, that the people and ſenate ſhould each be 
divided into two parts, one of which ſhould remain 
at home, the other, as the lot ſhould determine it, 
remove to che new-taken city; by which means they 
would not only have much more room, but by be- 
ing in poſſeſſion of two confiderable cities be better 
able to maintain their territories, and ſecure the reſt 
of their fortunes from any attempts of their ene- 
mies. The people therefore, who were now grown 
rich and numerous, greedily embraced this propo- 
ſal, and aſſembling continually in the Forum in a 
tumultuous manner demanded to have it put to the 
vote. But the ſenate and the moſt conſiderable of 
the citizens ſaw with great uneaſineſs the proceed- 
ings of the tribunes, which tended, as they thought, 
rather to the deſtruction than the diviſion of 
Rome; and they applied to Camillus for affiſtance ; 
who, fearing the event if the affair ſhould be ſubmit- 
ted to the votes of the people, contrived to delay the 
paſſing of the law by continually inventing new ob- 
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jections and difficulties. By theſe things he became 
unpopular. But the greateſt and moſt apparent 
- cauſe of the people's hatred againit him, aroſe from 
the tenths of. the ſpoil, the multitude having here- 
in, if not a juſt, yet a plauſible pretence againſt 
him. For it ſeems, as he went to the ſiege of V eii, 
he had vowed to Apollo, that if he took the city, 
he would dedicate to him the tenth of the ſpoil. 
T he city being taken and ſacked, whether he was 


| loath to diſoblige the ſoldiers at that time, or whe- 


ther through multitude of buſineſs he had forgot-. 
ten his vow, he ſuffered them to enjoy that part of 
the ſpoils alſo. Some time afterwards, when his 
authority was laid down, he brought the matter. 
before the ſenate ; and the prieſts at the ſame time 
reported from the ſacrifices, that the anger of the 
gods was portended, and that they were not to be 
appeaſed without expiation and offerings. The ſe- 
nate decreed the obligation to be in force. But as 
it was difficult for every one to produce. the very 
ſame things he had taken, to be divided anew, they 
ordained that every one upon oath ſhould bring in- 
to the public the tenth part of his gain. This ſeem- 
ed very ſevere and oppreſſive, that the ſoldiers, who 
were poor men, and had endured ſo much labour 
in the war, ſhould be forced, out of what they had 
gained and ſpent, to bring in ſo great a proportion. 
Camillus being diſtreſſed by their clamour and tu- 
mults, for want of a better excuſe, betook himſelf 
to the meaneſt of defences, by confeſſing he had 
forgotten his vow; but they complained, that he 
who then vowed the tenth of the enemy, now le- 
vied it out of the tenth of the citizens. Never- 
thelefs, every one having brought in his proportion, 
it was decreed, that out of it a bowl of maſly gold 
ſhould be made and ſent to Delphi. But there was 
great. ſcarcity of gold in the city; and when the 
magiſtrates were conſidering where to get it, the 
Roman ladies meeting together, and conſulting a-__ 
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mong themſelves, out of the golden ornaments they 
wore, contributed as much as was neceflary for the 
offering, which weighed eight talents. The ſenate, 
to give them the honour they had deſerved, ordain- 
ed that funeral orations ſhould be uſed at the inter- 
ment of women, as well as of men; it having ne- 
ver before been a cuſtom that any woman after 
death ſhould be publicly praiſed. Chuſing out there- 
fore three of the chief of the nobility for ambaſſa- 
dors, they ſent them in a large veſſel well manned, 
and ſumptuouſly adorned. In this voyage they 
were equally endangered by a ſtorm and a calm; 
but when they were at the very brink of deſtruc- 
tion, they eſcaped beyond all expectation. For near 
the Zolian' iflands, the wind ſlackening,” the gale 3 
leys of the Lipareans came upon them, taking them 
for pirates. But when they held up their hands in 
a ſuppliant manner, the Lipareans forbore violence, 
and only towed their ſhip into the harbour, where 
they expoſed to ſale their goods and perfons, ad- 
judging them to be lawful mo: But by the virtue 
and intereſt of one man, Tima/ithius by name, who 
was governor of that place, and uſed his utmoſt 
perſuaſion; they were with difficulty diſmiſſed. Be- 
ſides, he himſelf joined ſome of his own veſſels with 
them, to accompany them in their voyage, and aſ- 
fiſt them at the dedication: for which ſuitable ho- 


nours were paid him at Rome'*®, | b 
And now the tribunes of the people again reſu- 
ming the law about the diviſion of the city, the war 
- againſt the Faliſci luckily broke out, which enabled 
is nobility to manage the election of magiſtrates 
according to their own' pleaſare; they therefore 
-pominated Camillus military tribune, with five other 
aſſociates; affairs then requiring a commander of 
authority and reputation, and one well experienced 
*The ſenate decreed, that the right of hoſpitality ſhovld he efta- 
bliſhed between bim and the Romans, and made him preſents at the 
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in war. When the people had confirmed chis no- 
mination by their votes, Camillus marched with his 
forces into the territories of the Faliſci, and beſie- 
ged Falerii a well · fortiſied city, and plentifully fto- 
red with all neceſſaries for war. And though be 
perceived it would require no ſmall labour and time 
to make himſelf maſter of it, yet he was willing to 
exerciſe, the citizens, and keep them in action a- 
broad, that they m ht have no leifure to raiſe 
ſeditions at home. his remedy the Romans con- 
ſtantly uſed, like good phyſiclans, throwing out 
thoſe violent humours that would otherwiſe diſor- 
der the commonwealth.. The Falerians, truſting to 
the ſtrength of their City, which was well fortified 
on all. 7 made ſo little account of the ſiege, that 
ee thoſe who guarded the walls, the reſt, as in 
.times of 15 walked the ſtreets 1 in their common 
habits, The boys went to ſchool; and were led by 
their maſter to walk and exerciſe about the town 
| walls; for the Falerians, like the Grecians, 114 
one public ſchool, that their children being brought 
up together, might betimes learn 0 converſe and be 
familiar with one another. 
1 his ſchoolmaſter deſigning to betray the Fa- 
lerians by means of their children, led them out e- 
very day under the town-wall; at firſt but a little 
way, and when they had n brought them 
home again. Afterwards by degrees he drew them 
further and further, till by ke he had made 
them bold and fearleſs, as if no danger was near 
them. At laſt, having got them all together, he 
brought them to the out-guard of the Romans, 
and delivered them up, demanding to e led to Ca- 
millus. When che was brought 5 he ſaid, 
i That he was. the maſter and teacher of theſe children, bit 
þ eferring his favour before all other obligations, = 2 Was 
= to deliver up his charge to him, and in that the 
whole city. When Camillus had heard him out, he 


was ſtruck with horror at ſo treacherous an acta 
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and turning to the ſtanders-by, he ſaid, Horw terri- 
Be a thing is war, which is the cauſe of fo much inju- 
ſtice and violence! But to good men there are certain 
laws even in war itſelf; and victory is not fo eageriy t6 
be purſued as to incur the reproach ” having gained it by 
baſe and unworthy actions; for it becomes a good general 
to rely on his own virtue, and not on the treachery of o- 
thers, He then commanded his officers to tear of 
the traitor's cloaths, to bind his hands behind him, 
and give the boys rods and ſcourges, to puniſh him, 
and drive him back to the city. By this time the 
Falerians were acquainted with the treachery of the 
ſchoolmaſter ; and the city, as was natural in fuch 
a calamity, was filled with lamentations and cries, 
the principal inhabitants, both men and women, run- 
ning diftractedly about the walls and gates; when 
they beheld the boys come whipping their maſter 
on, naked and hound, calling Camillus their ſa- 
viour, their god, their father; inſomuch that it 
ſtruck not only the parents; but the reſt of the ci- 
tizens who ſaw what was done, with fuch' an admi- 
ration and love of Camillus's juſtice, that immedi- 
ately running into council, they ſent ambaſſadors to 
him, to reſign whatever they had to his diſpaſal. 
Camillus ſent them to Rome, where being brought 
into the ſenate, they ſpoke to this purpoſe: That 
the Romans, preferring juſtice before victory, bad taught 
them rather to embrace ſubmiſſion than liberty; for they 
ould not think that they were ſo much inferior in ſtrength, 
af they confeſſed themſelves to be in virtue.” The ſenate 
Temitted the management of the whole affair to Ca- 
millus, who taking a ſum of money of the Fale- 
Tians, and making a peace with the whole nation of 
the Faliſci, returned home. But the ſoldiers, who 
expected to have had the pillage of the city, when 
they came to Rome empty-handed, railed againſt 
Camillus among their fellow- citizens, as a hater of 
the people, and one that maliciouſly oppoſed the 
intereſt of the poor. Afterwards, when the ' tri- 
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bunes of the people again propoſed the law for di- 
viding the eity, Camillus, of all others, moſt open- 
ly appeared againſt it, ſparing . no pains, but in- 
veighing with all boldneſs againſt the promoters of 
it; ſo that by his authority he perſuaded: the peo- 
oe even againſt. their inclinations, to reject the 
But che people inwardly hated him. for it, as 

"As oi appeared; for though a great misfortune 
befel him in his family, (one of his ſons dying of a 

| diſeaſe), yet the commiſeration of his caſe did not 
in the leaſt abate their malice, And indeed he grie- 
— immoderately for this loſs, being a man natu- 
rally of a mild and. tender diſpoſition; and even the 
very day the accuſation was preferred againſt him, 
he kept his houſe,,and-was ſhut, up a cloſe. mourner 
with the women. His accuſer was Lucius Apuleius; 
the crime fraud in the Tuſcan ſpoils: and accord- 
ingly i it was Bu out, that there were found with 
him certain braſs gates, part of thoſe ſpoils. . The 
25 were. exaſperated againſt him, and it was plain 
ey would take hold of the leaſt. pretence to con- 
demn him, Wherefore aſſembling his friends and 
ee and Sock as 24. bore command 
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2 ſhould be ſer upon x Bays Nor being able to en- 
dure ſo great an indignity, he reſolved in his anger 
to leave the city, and go into exile. Wherefore 
having taken leave of his wife and ſon. , be went 
Hilently_ to the gate of the city, where making a 

h a Aung Himſelt about, he ſtretched out 
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5 * This Was: ms: years * the dudtion of Falerii,, the firt * | 
of the een Olympiad, and of Rome 365. 
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his Hands to che capitol, and prayed to the þ 
"That if without any fault of bis tun, but merely throu 
the malice and violence of the people, he was driven 22 
bamſhment, the Romans might quickly have tauſe. fo repent 
of it; and that all mankind" might viſibly perceive that 
they. needed hi, affftance, and longed for his return, 
Thus like Achilles, having left his imprecations on 
the citizens, he went into banifhment; ſo that nei- 
ther appearing, or making defence, he was con- 
demned in the ſum of fifteen thouſand afſes, which 
reduced to filver, made a thouſand five hundred 
drachma's; for an as was in value the tenth part 
of a ſilver dun Which for that reaſon Was called a 
denarius, There is no Roman who does not believe 
that theſe curſes of Camillus were foflowed by a 
Tpeedy judgment from heaven,” and that for the in- 
juſtice done to him, he received an'ample. revenge, 
rather indeed matter of grief, than of ſatisfaction to 
him, yet ſuch as, while the fame of it as univerfally 
Thread, pi aved the means of greatly ititreafing his glo- 
for ſuch vengeance fell upon the city of Rome, 
and ſuch diſmal times ſucceeded; as brought with 
them all manner of dangers, deſolation, and iſgrace. 
Perhaps this was merely the work of fortune; per- 
haps alſo there is ſome god *, whoſe office it is to 
take care that ingratitude hall not oppreſs virtue 
With impunity. Ihe firſt token that ſeemed to 
threaten ſome miſchief to enſue; was the death of 
Julius che enſor ; for the Romans have a religious 
reverence zor the office of a cenſor,” and eſteem 1 it 
ſacred. The ſecond Was, that juſt before Camillus 


„ I was > the cage Week, is, to hom . ancients ated the 
care or office of ann evil actions, W * and . 
: des . 

5 * Upon the death of Julius they named. Marcus Corneli ins- to ſue- 
 ceed him; but ever after when a cenſor happened to die in bis office, 

they religionſſy forbore naming another in his place, becauſe ſoon af- 

ter this the city was taken. ' Nay, they were ſo ſcrupu'ous in that 
particular, that they obliged the other cenſor to quit, vi dignity, upon 
* de. ch of his colleague, N 26 28885 
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went into Exile, Marcus Cedicius, a perſon of no 
great quality, nor of ſenatorial rank, but eſteemed 
a man of probity and veracity, reported to the mi- 


TT, tribunes a thing worthy their conſideration. - 
He faid, that walking the night before in that ſtreet 


called the new way, he was called upon: by a loud 


voice; that upon turning about, he ſaw no one, but 
heard a voice more than human uttering theſe 


words : Go, Marcus Cedicius, and early in the morn- 


ing tell the military tribunes that ſuddenly they are to ex- 
pect the Gauls. But the tribunes laughed at the ſto- 


ry.; and Camillus's 9 followed ſoon after. 


The Gauls are deſcended originally from the 


Celtæ *, and are reported by reaſon of their vaſt 
numbers to have left their country, which was not 


able to maintain them all, and to have gone in 


ſearch of other more fertile places. And bein 


many thouſands of them young men and able to 


bear arms, and carrying with them a greater number 
of women and young children, ſome of them 


paſſing the Riphæan mountains, went towards the 


northern ocean, and poſſeſſed themſelves of the 
extreme parts of Europe; others ſettling between 
the Pyrenæan mountains and the Alps, for a long 


time lived near the denones and Celtorii f. But 
afterwards taſting of the wine which was then firſt 
brought them out of Italy, they were all fo much 


delighted with the liquor, and tranſported with this - 


new pleafare, that ſnatching up their arms, and ta- 


king their parents along with them, they marched 
directly to the Alps to find out chat country which 
yielded ſuch fruit, eſteeming all others barren and 
unpleaſant. He that firſt brought wine amo 

them, * Belly inſtigated them to invade . is. 


1 The ancients called all the inhabitants of the weft aadmbörch, as 
| : as Scythia, by the common name of Celtæ. Strab lib. t. 

I The country of the Senones contained Sens, Auxerre, and Troyes, 
as far up as Paris. It is not known who.the Celtorii were. - Aſhe 
| thinks there i is an error in che text. Vid. Liv, lib, 8. c. 34. 35.1 
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. daid to have been one Arron a Tuſcan, a man of 
noble extraction, by nature not ill- -diſpoſed, but 
who had received this ſignal provocation. He was 
guardian to an orphan, one of the richeſt of that 
unte. and much admired for his beauty, named 

ucumo; from his childhood he had been bred up 
Sith. Arron i in his family, and being now grown up, 
he ſtill continued in the houſe, pretending to take 
great delight in his converſation. This gave him 
an opportunity of debauching the wife of Arron; 
and for a conſiderable time they kept ſecret the cri- 
minal intercourſe which ſubſiſted between. them. 


But when the paſſion; of both was grown ſo violent, 


Chat they, could neither reſtrain their luſt, nor con- 
'ceal it, che young man attempted to carry her off 
by force, intending to live with her publicly. The 
huſband endeavoured to obtain a legal ſatisfaction; 


dut being overpowered by the intereſt and wealth of 


Lucumo, left his own country; and having heard 
ſome account of the Gauls, went to them, and was 
the conduster of of that ex edition into Italy. At their 


22 firſt coming they pF ed themſelves of all that 
＋ Eguntry which reaches from the Alps to both the 


a8, That this Was anciently inhabited by the 
uſcans, appears from the names themſelves ; for 
e Adriatic, lea Which lies to the noßch, i is ſo called 
from the Tuſcan city Adria, and tha which lies on 
the other ſide to the ſouth is called the Tuſcan ſea 
All the country is well planted with trees, has p 


Fant and rich paſtures, and is well Watered with ri- 


vers. It contained eighteen large cities well ſituated 


fror trade, and for obtaining all che accommodations 
and pleaſures of life. I he Gauls dri iving out the 


Tuſcans, took poſſeſſion of chem; Nl but theſe things 
were done long before. 
The Gauls at this time were beſieging Clufium, a 


I Tuſcan city, The Cluſians applied to the Romans 
for fuccour, defiring them to fend letters and am- 


bafſadors to the . There were ſent three 
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of the family of the Fabü, who were among the 
moſt illuſtrious in the city. I he Gauls received 
them courteouſly, from reſpect to the name of 
Rome; and deſiſting from the aſſault which was then 
making upon the walls, came to a conference with 
them. When the ambaſſadors aſked what injury 
they had received of the Cluſians, that they thus 
invaded their city? Brennus, king of the Gauls, 
ſmiling, made anſwer, T he Cluſians do us injury, in 
that, being able to till only a' ſmall. parcel of ground, they 
poſſeſs a, great territory, and will not communicate any 
part to us, who are ſtrangers, many in number, and 
poor. In the fame manner, O Romans, formerly the 
Albans," Fidenates, and Ardeates, and now lately the 
Veians and Capenates, and many of the Faliſci and Vol. 
ſei did you injury; upon whom you make war if they do 
not yield you part of what they poſſeſs, you make ſlaves of 
them, waſte and ſpoil their country, Ka ruin their cities: 
neither in fo doing are you cruel or unjuſt, but follow 
that moſt ancient of all laws, which gives the poſſeſſions 
of the feeble to the ſtrong; for ſa it is from Gad himſelf, 
down- to the beaſts ; nature teaching all theſe. that the 
Aronger is to take advantage of the weaker. Ceaſe 
therefore to pity the Cluſians whom we beſjegs, left you 
teach the Gauls to be kind and cempaſſunate to thoſe that 
are oppreſſed by you. The Romans perceiving by this 
anſwer, that Brennus was not to be treated with, 
went into Cluſium, and encouraged the inhabitants 
to make a ſally with them upon the Barbarians ; 
which they did either to try the ſtrength of the 
Clufians, or to ſhow their own, The fally being 
made, and the fight growing hot about the walls, 
one of the Fabii, Quintus Ambuſtus, ſetting ſpurs 
to his horſe, rode full againſt a Gaul of huge bulk 
and ſtature, whom he ſaw advanced a great diſtance 
from the reſt, At firſt he was not known, through 
the ſharpneſs of the encounter, and the glittering 
of his armour, which hindered the fight of him; 
but when he had killed the Gaul, and was going 
AS bs OT | | | | to 
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to p him of his arms, Brennus knew "A and 
invoking the gods to be witneſſes, that contrary to 
the known and common law of nations, which is 
_ religiouſly obſerved by all mankind, he who came 
as an-ambaſſador, had committed acts: of hoſtility, 
he drew off his men, and bidding the Cluſians fare- 
well, led his army directly to Rome. But not being 
willing it ſhould appear that he took advantage of 
an injury done by a particular perſon, and was 
ready to embrace any ſlight occaſion of quarrel, he 
ſent an herald to demand the offender in order to 
28 him; and in the mean time marched leiſure 
The herald being arrived at Rome, and. 
thi lone, aſſembled, among many others that ſpoke 
againſt the Fabii, the prieſts called fecrales were the 
moſt violent proſecutors; who repreſenting the ac- - 
tion as an offence againſt religion, .adviſed the ſe- - 
nate to lay the whole guilt and expiation of it upon - 
him that committed it, as the beſt. means of avert- 
ing the anger of the gods fronr the reſt of the city. 
'Fheſe feciales, Numa Pompilius, the mildeſt and 
juſteſt of kings, conſtituted the conſervators of 
peace, and the judges and determiners of all cauſes 
for which war might juſtifiably be made. The ſe- 
nate referring the whole matter to the people, the 
prieſts there as well as in the ſenate pleaded againſt 
abius; but the multitude paid ſo. little regard to 
their religious ſcruples, that, in contempt of them, 
they choſe Fabius and the reſt of his brethren 
military tribunes. The Gauls hearing this, were 
greatly enraged, and would no longer delay their 
march, but haſtened on with all ſpeed; T "5 Fu 
and impetuoſity, their prodigious numbers and vaſt 
preparations, ſo terrified the inhabitants of the 
places through which they marched, that they be- 
gan to look upon their lands as already loſt, not 
doubting but their cities would quickly follow ; but, 
contrary to expectation, the Gauls did no injury in 
. eee nor committed ** acts of hoſtility in 
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the countries they paſſed: through; and when they: 
went by any city, they eried out, 7 hat they ꝛuere 
going to Rome; that the Romans only were their ene- 
mies, and that they took" all others for their friendr. 
Whilſt the Barbarians were ruſhing on with fucks 
violence, the military tribunes brought the Romans 
into the field, who were not inferior to the Gauls 
in number, (for they were no leſs than forty thou- 
ſand foot), but moſt of them raw ſoldiers, and ſuch 
as had never handled a weapon before; beſides they 
had neglected to offer ſacrifice- and to confult the 
gods, as they ought and uſed to do upon all diffi - 
culties; eſpecially: im war. No leſs did the mul- 
titude of commanders diftrat and confound their 
proceedings; for before upon leſs oecafions-they 


choſe a ſingle perſen called&-d/Fator, being ſenſible ob 


o 


what great importance it is; in times of danger, ta 
have the ſoldiers united under one general, whoſe 
authority i is abſolute. Add to all this;; that the in- 


5 jurious treatment Camillus had received was no 


mall Hinderance to their affairs, it being grown a 
dangerous thing to command, without humouring 
and courting the foldiers. In this condition they 
left the city, and incamped about eleven miles from 
Rome, near the river: Allia, and not far from the 
place where it falls into the I yber; there the Gauls 
coming upon them, they ſhamefully engaging with- 
out order or diſeipline; were defeatede The left 
wing was immediately driven into the river, and 
chere utterly deſtroyed: the right received leſs da- 
mage, by deelining the ſhock; and from the -low. 
grounds getting to the tops of the Hills, from whence 
many of them afterwards fled. into the city; the 


reſt of the army, as many as eſcaped, (the enemy 


being, weary of the ſlaughter), ſtole by night to 
Veü, thinking Rome was loſt, and all its inhabitants 


8 deſtroyed- This battle was fought about the ſum- 


mer - ſolſtice, the moon being at full, the very ſame 
py on. which formerly happened the flaughter. 1755 
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che Fabit. When three hundred of that name and 
family were at once cut off by the T'uſcans, But 
— this. ſecond loſs and defeat, the day got the 
game of Allienſit, from the river Allia, and ſtill re- 
rains it. As to. unlucky days, whether we ſhould: 
eſteem any ſuch or no, or whether Heraclitus juſt - 
y cenſured : Hefiod for diſtinguiſhing them into for- 
tunate and unfortunate, as one ignorant that the 
nature of every day is the ſame, I have conſidered. 
this in another place. But upon this occaſion U think 
it will not be amiſs to annex a few, examples of this. 
kind. I he; Beeotians/on:the fifth day of the m 

which they call Hippodromius, and the — 
Hlecatumbæon [July], obtained two ſignal victories, 
dy both of which they reſtored liberty to. che Gre- 
cians; the one at Leuctra, the other at Geræſtus, 
above two hundred years before, when they over». 
came Lattamyas and the I hbeſſalians . Again, on 
the ſixth of Botdromion: C September) the: Perſians 
were worſted by the Grecians at Marathon; on the 
ird ung, as alte. at Meycale:52 an the vrenty- | 
of: the ſatne. . obtained a — by ſen near 
Naxus, under the conduct of Chabrias; about 
the twentieth at Salamin, as we have ſhown in 
our: boek of days. T bargelion LMayl was, very 
to the Barbarians.; for in that month 
Klexander overcame Narius's general-at Granieus, 
and the Carthaginians on the twenty-fourth were 
beaten by L imoleon in Sicily; on which ſame day 
and month 7 ſeems to have been taken, as 
ee 70 K | e Tn rene pe and 1 
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1% Thie * of: the: Theſſilians via Sade a not 
— before the battle of Thermopylæ, and little more than one hun- 
dred years before the battle of Leuctra. There 3s alſo an error bere 
in the name of the place, Inſtead of Geraſtus we ſhould read Cereſſus. 

_ [The former was a promontory. in Eubœa; tbe latter was a fort in 
Beotia, near which this battle was fought, 2 

* — was Lfocrazes's ths __ -wrote the hiſtery of 780 

Des years, 
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chus have related. On the other hand, the month 
Metagitnion [Auguſt] which the Beeotians call Pane- 
mus, was very unlucky to the Grecians; for on the 
ſeventh day of that month they were defeated by 
Antipater in the battle of Cranon, and utterly 
ruined; and before that in Chæronea they were de- 
feated by Philip; and on the very fame day of the 
{ſame month, and the fame year, they that went 
with Archidamus into Italy, were there cut off by 
the Barbarians, The Carthaginians obſerve the 
wenty-ſecond of the fame month as bringing with 
it the moſt and greateſt of their loſſes. 1 am not 
ignorant on the other ſide, that, at the time of ce- 


lebrating the myſteries, Thebes was deſtroyed by 


Alexander; and after that, upon the Tame twentietk 
of Boëdromion [September], on which day they 
celebrated the myſteries of Bacchus, the Athenians 
received a Macedonian garriſon. In like manner 

the Romans on the ſame day loſt their camp under 
Cæpio, by the Cimbrians, and afterwards under the 
conduct of Lucullus overcame the Armenians and 
Tigranes. King Attalus and Pompey died both on 
their birth- days. I could reckon up ſeveral that have 
Had variety of fortune on the ſame day. However 
it be, the Romans reckon the day whereon they re- 


ceived this defeat at: Allia as unfortunate ; and as 


fear and ſuperſtition uſually increaſe upon any miſ- 
fortune, they do not only diſtinguiſh that as ſuch 
in their calendar, but the two next that follow it 
in order in every month throughout the year. But 
book of Roman queſtions. N 
years, in which he included all the tranſactions both of the Greeks 
and Barbarians, from the veturn of the Heraclidęe. n 
Calliſthenes was Ariſtotle's ſcholar and relation. Among other of 
his works there was one that treated of the Trojan war. Being 
accuſed of conſpiring againſt Alexander, he was tortured to death, 
though innocent of the accuſation. . £43 us 
11; Damaſtes, one of Hellanicus's: ſcholars, was of Sigeum a promon- 


I have diſcourſed of this more accurately in my 


tory in Troas. He wrote a Greek hiſtory, and a treatiſe of the an- | 


ceſtors of thoſe who had been at the ſiege of Troy. _ 
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If after the battle the Gauls had immediately 
purſued thoſe that fled, nothing could have pre- 
vented the total deſtruction of Rome, and of all 
who remained in it; ſuch was the terror that thoſe 
ho eſcaped from the battle had ſtruck into the city 
-at their return, and ſo great was their own diſtrac- 
-tion and confuſion. - But the Gauls, not imagining 
their victory to be ſo conſiderable, and giving a 
Jooſe to their joy, fell te feaſting and dividing the 
ſpoil, by which means they gave leiſure to ſuch. as 
were for leaving the city to make their eſcape, and 
to thoſe who remained to prepare for their coming. 
For they who reſolved to ſtay: at Rome, quitting 
the reſt of the city, betook themſelves to the capt- 
tol, which they forufed with ſtrong ramparts, and 
principal care was of their holy things, - moſt of 
Avhich. they conveyed into the capitol. But as for 
the conſecrated fire, the Veſtal virgins took it up 
and fled away with it, as likewiſe with other holy 
relics; though ſome ſay: that no other thing was 
committed to their cuſtody but that ever-living fire, 
. which Numa had ordained to be worſhipped as the 
principle of all chings; for fire is the moſt active 
thing in nature, and all generation is motion, or at 
leaſt with motion; all other parts of matter with- 
out warmth lie ſluggiſh and dead, and crave the in- 
fluence of heat as their life, and when that comes 
upon them, they immediately acquire ſome active 
or paſſive qualities. Wherefore Numa, who was 
à man of great learning, and on account of his 
wiſdom was thought to converſe with the muſes, 
_ conſecrated. fire, and ordained it to be kept ever 
burning, in reſemblance of that eternal power which 
preſerves and actuates all things. Others ſay, that, 
according to the uſage of the Greeks, the fire al- 
ways burns before holy places as an emblem of pu- 
rity; but that there were other things hid in the 
mot ſecret part of the temple, which were kept 


from 
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from the view of all except thoſe virgins whom 


they call Ye/lets.. It is commonly believed, that the 


image of Pallas, brought into Italy by Eneas, was 
laid up there. Others ſay, that the Samothracian 


gods lay there; and tell us, that Dardanus carried them 
to Troy +, ald when he had built that city, dedicated them 


there ; that after Troy bas taken, Aneas conveyed them 


atuay, and kept them till his coming into Italy. But they 


who! pretend to underſtand more of theſe things, 


affirm, that there are two barrels, not of any great 


ſize, one of which ſtands open, and is empty, the 


other is full and ſealed up; but that neither of 


them is to be ſeen but by the Veſtals. Others think 
that this is a miſtake, ariſing from hence, that on this 
oOccaſion the virgins put moſt of their holy things 


into two barrels, and hid them under ground in the 
temple of Quirinus, and that upon this account 


tkat place even ſtill keeps. the name of Doliola, 


or tbe Barrels. However this be, taking the choiceſt 


and moſt venerable things they had, they fled away 


with them, ſhaping their courſe along the river - 


FTbe poet Arctinus a diſciple of Homer, and after him Calliftra- 
tus, Who wrote a hiſtory of Samothrace, gave an account, that 
Chryſa the daughter of Pallas marrying Dardanus, brought him in 


dowery ſeveral preſents ſhe had received from Minerva, conſiſting of 


two ſtatues of that goddeſs, and ſome others of the gods called Cabiri, 
i. e. great, or powerful; that when the Arcadlans, to avoid the deluge, 


had retired into Samothrace, Dardanus built à temple to thoie gods, 


and appointed in what manner they ſhould be worſhipped, but conceal- 
ed their names from every one; that afterwards he carried them with 
him into Aſia; that his deſcendents conſecrated to them a temple in 
the citadel of Ilium, where they were kept with great care; and that 
when the lower town. was taken by the Greeks, and neas had 
made himſelf maſter of the citadel, he removed thoſe gods, and 
carried them with him into Italy. Dionyſtus of Halicarnaſſus ſeems. 
to be of opinion, that the Penates, or houſehold gods, were among 


theſe Trojan deities, which he had ſeen in an old temple at Rome. 


They repreſented two young men ſitting, and holding each a lance in 


his hand; they were of antique workmanſhip, and had this inſcrip- 


tion, DENAS, inſtead of PENAS, with which that verſe in Virgil 
agrees, Cum penatibus, ' et mag nis diis, I think it. needleſs to inquire 


who thoſe gods were, ſince the very people that worſhipped them ne- 


ver knew their names, ſo that the beſt will be but uncertain con- 
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fade,” where Lacie, Albinus, a plebeian, nn 


. others was making his elcape, overtook them, having 
his wife, children, and goods in a cart; he ſeeing the 


virgins in a helpleſs and weary: condition, carrying in 
their arms the ſacred relics, cauſed his wife and chill - 
dren to deſcend; and taking out his goods, put the 
virgins in the cart, that they might make their eſcape 
to ſome of the Grecian — . This. devotion of Al- 
binus, and reſpect to the gods in ſuch an exigence, is 


too remarkable to be paſſed over in: ſilence. But che 


priefts that belonged. to other gods, and the moſt. 


ancient of the fenators who had been honoured 


with conſulſhips and triumpha, could not think of 
leaving the city; but putting on their holy. veſtures 
and robes of ſtate, and Fabius the high prieſt di- 
recting the ceremony, cheyꝝ made their prayers to the 
gods, and devoting chemſelves for their country, ſat 

down in their ivory chairs in the forum, and in 


that poſture waited for the event. On the third 


day after the battle, Brennus appeared with his ar- 
my before the city; and finding the gates ide o- 
pen, ogg, no guards upon the — hg he firſt. ſu⸗ 


ſpected ſ OMe, ambuſcade. OT... | ſrazagew, not imagi- 


ning that the Romans were in ſo low. and deſperate 


2a condition. But when he Yound it to be ſo in re - 
ality, he entereſ at che Colline gate, and took. 
Rome in che three hundred and ſixtieth year, or a 
little more, after it was built; if it be likely that an 
exact account has been preſerved of thloſe times *, 
the confuſion of which. Ras occaſioned ſo much obs. 
ſcurity in things of a later date. Some uncertain 


FTheſe ivory or curule chairs were uſed anlySynboſe who had 
barne the moſt honourable offices in the ſtate, which. ren N inguiſh- 


75 eee conſul- 


Se. 
' Livy tells us in the beginning of his ſixth boak, that they had 


2 no-authentic account of the tranſactions of thoſe or of the preceding 


times, both becauſe the Romans did not then much apply themſelves 


5 to-wriling, and becauſe the..c. mmentaries of Rey nan and their 
other menuments, both public and he 3 yea: when the 
aN was durant by the Gauls,, | 
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ramours of che city's being taken, preſently flew 
ito Greece; for Heraclides of Pontus *, who lived“ 
not long after theſe times, in his book of the ſoul, 
relates that a report came from the welt, thät an 
army proceeding from the Hyperboreans had taken 
a Greek city called Rome, ſeated ſomewhere upon 
the Great ſea. Hut 1 do not wonder that ſuch a 
Fabulous author as Heraclides ſhould embelhiſh his 
account of the taking of Rome with fach pompous. 
words as Hyperborean and Great ſea +, Ariſtotle the 
philoſopher appears to have heard of the taking of 
he city by the Gauls; but he calls him who re- 
covered it Lucius, whereas Camillus was not called 
F.... e e 
Brennus Having thus got pöſſefion of Rome, ſet 
a ſtrong guard Al out the 5. 1 And Doing Him- 
ſelf into tlie Forum, he Was truck withramazemert 
At the fight of ſo many men titring in that order and 
tence, who, neither rofe at tlie approach of their 
enemies, or ſo much as, changed colour or cbunte- 
nance, but without fear or *corcern leaned uren 
their Raves, and far . Uo upon' the other, 
The Gauls for a great while ſtood wondering ar the 
ſtrangeneſs of the object, not daring ſo much às to 
approach or touch them, being feized with awe at 
Ke lies at the fame time; for he was at firt Plato's ſcholar, 
and after warde Ariſtotle's; and Plato was but forty-bne years old when 
Nome was taken CCC „ 
.  +:Phutarch's eenſure of Heraclides in this place is not well founded, 
He reproves him for embelliſhing his account, and giving it the air of a 
fable, by introducing ſuch pompous words as the Hyperboreans, and 
"Great ſea; but the term Hyper boreaus is no more fabulous than his own 
term the Celtæ; and the Great ſea is an expreſſion a3 allowable, as the 
Hetrurian or Tuſcan ſen. Plutarch forgets here that the ancients call- 
ed the Mediterranean the Great ſea, in appoſition to the Euxine; and 
that they called all the inhabit 
of Hyperboreans, which: ſignifies no more than "very northerly, 'How- 
ever it is not to be denied that Heraclides was a very fabulous author. It 
| a common with the ancient philoſophers, as well as hiflo- 
rians, to mingle fables with hiſtory, where the wonderful produced the 
-ugreeable; notwithſtanding which they fometimes told the truth, as 
os in Herodotus, who in the main was. as fabulous a writer as 
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che majeſty of their appearance; | But eg ed 
bolder than the reſt, drew near to Manius Papirjus, 
and ſtretching out his hand, gently touched his 
chin, and ſtroked his long. beard, Papirius with 
Kis ſtaff truck him on the head; and wounded him; 
at which, the Barbarian being enraged, d out 
bis ford, and ſlew him, I his was the introduc- 
tion to the flaughter; for the reſt of his fellows 
following this example, ſet upon them all and kill- 
ed them, and continuing their rage, difpatched all 
others that came in their way, l hen they pillaged 
the houſes for many days together, carrying away 
every thing they found in them: afterwards" they 
ſet fire to them, and demoliſhed' what the' fire had 
left ſtanding, being incenſed at thoſe who kept the 
capitol, becauſe they would not yield to their ſum- 
mons, but, on the Contrary, vigorouſly defended 
themſelves, and repulſed the attacks of the beſiegers. 
This provoked them to deſtroy the whole city, and 
put to the ſword all that fell i Ie cheir hands, young 
| and old, men and women. 

After the ſiege of the capitol nad taſted: A good 
5 while,. the Gauls:began to be in want of proviſion : 


. _ wherefore, dividing their forces, part of them ſtaid 


with the king at he ſiege, whilſt the reſt went to 
forage in the country, deſtroying che towns and 
villages where they came; yet not all together in a 
body, but in different troops and parties. And to 
ſuch a confidence had ſucceſs raiſed them, that ny 
careleſsly „ene about, without the leaſt: appre- 

henſion of danger. But the greateſt and beſt di- 
ſciplined body of their forces went to the city of Ar- 
dea, where Camillus then was. He had ever ſinee 
his leaving Rome ſequeſtered himſelf from all 
buſineſs, and lived a private life: but now his ſpi- 
rit was again rouſed, and his mind was employed 
in contriving, not how he might avoid the enemy 
and keep himſelf concealed, but how he might beſt 
7 POE and ſubdue them. And * 155 the 
: | rdeans 
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ans wanted not men, but courage, which was 
owing to the cowardice and unſkilfulneſs of their 
_ officers ; he at; firſt began to talk with the young 
men, telling them, 7 "oY they ought nat to aſcribe the 
migfortune of the Romans to the courage of their enemy, 
or attribute the offs they ſu ſuſtained by their own impru- 
dence, ta the, condutt af thoſe who could not claim the me- 
rit of the victos y, but were, only, an evidence of the power 
of Sinn that it was glorious, even with danger, 0 
repel a foreign and harbarous enemy, 1 end in con- 
guering, was like fire to lay waſte and-deſtroy ; 3- but if 
they would be. courageous and reſolute, he would-groe them 
an opportunity to conguer without. any hazard at all. 
When he found the young men were pleaſed with - 
this diſcourſe, he, went to the chief officers and go- 
vernors of the city; and having perſuaded them 
alſo, he muſtered all that could bear arms, and 
drew them up within the walls, that they Might not 
be perceived by the enemy who was near. The 
| E having ſcoured the country, and N | 
aded with plunder, lay encamped in the plains in 
à careleſs and negligent. poſture; afterwards. the 
night coming on, and they being intoxicated with 
wine, there was great ſilence through all the 
camp. When Camillus underſtood this by his ſpies, 
he drew out the Ardeans, and in the dead of night, 
paſſing in ſilence the ground that lay berwten the 
enemy and the town, he arrived at their camp; and 
then commanded his trumpets to ſound, and his 
men to ſhout. But the Gauls avere ſo overcharged 
with wine, that all the noiſe of the aſſailants could 
hardly awaken them: a few, whom fear made fo- 
ber, getting into ſome. order, for a vhile reſiſt- 
ed, and ſo died with their weapons in their 
hands, But che greateſt part of them, buried in 
wine and ſleep, were ſurpriſed without their arms, 
and, diſpatched. A ſmall number, that by the 
advantage of the night got out of the camp, were 
the next day found wandering in che fields, and 
is WEEDS | Nn n 3 . Were 
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were up by the horſe chat purfued then 

The fame we this action preſently flew through the 

1 neighbouring cities, and ſtirred up the youth of all 

1 N to come and join 3 Boa with Camillus. 

1 t none were ſo much concerned as thoſe Romans 
who had eſcaped in the battle of Allia, and were 


* at . an, —.— wich themſchves : Mo 


farth — nur —.— great 4 man, is now no more; hh 
206 de/Hiiute f a der, and living within range valle, 
it idle and ly rained before our eyes. Cums, let us 


end to the Ardeans to demand. back-our general, er elſe, 
toith weapons in our hands, let us go thither to him; for 
he i it ud langer an exile, nor wer citizens, hating nv 
country, but what is in the ee of the "gets ws 1 
deing agreed upon, they ſent to Camillus, to defir 
him to take the command; e — 
he would, not, until they that were in the capitol 
; legally chute him; for herefteeraed 
A Jong, as they. were in being, 40 be his country's 
that if "th ſhould command him, he would readily 
- ©bey 3 but againſt their conſent he would not in- 
terpoſe. . Noe Mais anſwer; was returned, 
admired the m and virtue of Camillus, but 
they were at a porn or: a meſſenger to carry an 4 
count of 2 things to the capitol; and What was 
more, it ſeemed altogether impoſlible for any one 
72 ou thither, whilſt che enemy was in gal poſſef- 
ion of the city. But among the young men, there 


| Was one Pomius Cominius, a man not of 


birth, but ambitious — — 


.the hazard, He took no letters with him to thoſe 

in the capital, leſt being intercepted, the enemy 

might learn by them the intentions of Camillus. 

| But. putting on a poor garment, and carrying 
1 corks under it, the greateſt part of che way he bold 
| I travelled by day, and came to the city when it 
| * ; 


"2J 


Was n ä Tie bridge he r pak,” it deing 
| l guarde d 
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guarded by the Barbarians; ſo that taking his 
cloaths, which were neither many nor heavy, and 
' binding them about his head, he laid his body upon 
the corks, and ſwimming on them, got over to the 
city. And- avoiding thoſe quarters where he per- 
ceĩved the enemy was awake, which: he gueſſed at 
by the lights and noiſe, he went to the Carmental 
gate, where there was the greateſt ſilence, and where 
the hill of the capitol is moſt ſteep and craggy. By 
this way he got up unperceived, though witk much 
difficulty, and preſented himſelf to the guards; 
and having ſaluted them, and told them his name, 
he was taken in, and carried to the commanders. 
A ſenate being immediately called, he related to 
them the victory of Camillus, which they had not 
heard of before, and told them the proceedings of 
the ſoldiers, adviſing them to confirm the command 
to Camillus, on whoſe conduct alone the whole 
army relied. Having heard his report and con- 
fulted of the matter, the ſenate declared Camilltis ; 
dictator, and ſent back Pontius the Tame wy — 
od 


that he came; who, with the ſame fucceſs, paſſe 
through the enemy, without being difcovered, an 
delivered to the Romans the decree of the ſenate”; 
they received it with great acclamations of joy, and 
Camillus coming to them, found 20,000 of them 
ready in arms; with which forces, and thoſe con- 
federates he brought along with him, which were 
more in number, he prepared to attack the enemy. 
But at Rome ſome of the Barbarians paſſing by 
chance that way by which Pontius by night had got 
into the capitol, obſerved in ſeveral places the print 
of his feet and hands, where he had made his 0 4 
up the rock, and the moſs that grew to the rock 
torn off and broken; this' they reported to the 
king; who coming in perſon and viewing it, for 
the preſent faid nothing; but in the evening, pick- 
ing out fuch of the Gauls as were nimbleſt of body, 
and by li ving in the mountains were accuſtomed to 
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limb, he thus addreſſed them: The enemy. themſelves 
have ſhown us a way how to come at them, which we 
knew not of before; and haue proved to us that this rack 
45 not inacceſſible. It is ſhameful for theſe who have be- 
. gun well, to Jour in the end, and to quit. a place as im- 
pPregnable, when the enemy. himſelf. points, out the way by 
. which. it may be taten: for in the ſame place where it 
was.eafy for one man to. get up, it will not be bard. for 
many, one after another; nay, when many ſhall under- 
take it, they will naturally aſſiſt each other. Rewards 
and honcurs ſhall be beftawed on enery. man, according as 
be ſhall acquit himſelf in the action. When the king 
had chus ſpoken, the Gauls cheerfully undertook 
to perform the ching; and, in the dead of night, 
a large party of them with great ſilence began to 
climb the rock, which. though very ſtcep and craggy, 
yet. upon trial did not prove fo difficult of aſcent as 
they 8 So that the foremoſt of them 
having gained the top of all, and put themſelves in- 
to order, were juſt ready to take poſſeſſion of the 
all, and to fall upon che guards, who were. faſt 


— 


wall, 


aſleep, for neither man nor dog perceived their 


coming... But there were ſacred gee e kept near the 
n ene | | 22 ? 2 | [FR * 
temple of Juno, which. at other times were plenti- 
fully . fed q but at this time, AS corn and all other 
proviſions were ron ſcarce, their allowance was 
| thortened, and they themſelves in a poor and dean 
A I his creature is N. nature of quick 
2 A 1 


ſenſe, and ap caſt noiſe; ſo that 


- 
* 


and apprehenſive of the leaſt noiſe, 
being belides watchful through hunger, and. reſt- 
leſs, they immediately diſcovered the coming of 
the Cauls; and running up and down, with their 
| noiſe, and cackling they raiſed. the whole camp. 
Ihe Barbarians on the other ſide perceiving thems. 
ſelves, diſcoyered, no longer kept ſilence, bur with, 
great, ſhouting and violence {et themſelves to the 
allault.. The Romans every one in haſte —— 
up the next weapon that came to hand, did what 
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man of conſular dignity, of great ſtrength and ex- 
traordinary courage, was the firſt that made head 
againſt them, and engaging with two of the enemy 
at once, with his ſword cut off the right arm of 
one juſt as he was lifting up his pole-ax to ſtrike; 
and running his target full in the face of the other, ; 
tumbled him headlong down the ſteep rock; ther 
mounting the rampart, and there ſtanding. with o- 
thers that came immediately to his affiſtance,” he 
drove don the reſt of them, there having nat 
many got up, and thoſe that had, having dode no- 
thing ſuitable to the boldneſs of the attempt. Ihe 
. Romans having thus eſcaped. this danger, early in 
the 1 took the captain of the watch, and 
flung him down the rock upon the head of their 
enemies; and to Manlius for his victory, they 
voted a reward which carried more kohour than 
advantage with it: it was this; they contributed to 
bim as much as every man had for his daily allow- 
ance, which was half a pound of bread, and about 
half a pint, of wine, From this time the affairs of 
the Gauls were day ia a worſs condition. ; they: 
wanted proviſions, being prevented from foraging 
through fear of Camillus; beſides that fickneſs 
came upon them, occaſioned by the number of 
.carcaſes that lay unburied in Heaps. Moreover, 
being lodged: among the ruins, the aſhes,” which 
were very deep, being blown about with the wind, 
and heated by the ſun, cauſed a dry and peſtilent air, 
extremely pernicious to thoſe. who breathed in it. 
But che chief cauſe was the change of their natural 
climate; for coming out of ſhady and hilly coun- 
tries, which afforded pleaſant retirements and ſhel- 
ter from the hear, they found they were now got 
into low grounds, naturally unhealthful in the au- 
tumn ſeaſon. Another thing which broke their 
ſpirits, was the length and tediouſneſs of the ſiege; 
fr they had now fat ſix entire months before the 
capitol, inſomuch that there was vaſt deſolation a- 
991 . \ | mong | | | 
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mong them; uni the »numtiber” of the dead Wals 
grown ſo great, that they quite left off burying them. 
Neither were things any better with the beſieged; 


for Famine increaſed updn them; aud 'notknow- - 
ung what Camlllus did, they 'rematized in u languiſh- 


| ing and de ſpondling 'conlition;; for it was impef 


ible to fond any meſſenger to him, the eit Was d 
marrowiy guarded by the Barbarians, THingsche. 
ing in this eondlitioh on both Hides, merition was firft 
made of an accommodation by {tric of the cent - 


nels, as they happened to diſeourſe with one ano- 
ther; and afterwards, by ihn conſent of the chief 


amen among the Romans, Sulpielus, one of the mi- 
llitary tribunes, came to parley with Brenmus; where - 
it was agreed, that 'the Rotting Taying down A 


pounds weight Of gald the Gauls upon 


the recelj of de IL hing diately Jun the city 


antes terrieories. The agreement Being conftrm- 
ed by bath on boch ſides, und *the gold being 
breught, the Gauls ruled falſe "Gealing "3 
weights, felt ſeeretly, ufterwards's "open fy, me 
back the balance and viotently* 
dhe Romane reſenting, — in . ia ſultz 
manner, pulled ofihis fred and belt, and thre 


them both into the ſcales; and hen Sulpie 1 
aſked, what that meant? "That Mould it mean, Tays 


he, — ta the crgutret7 Which afterwards be. 
came a proverbial yin: As for the Romans, 
ſome were -fo-incenſed, that "they were for taking 


by thinking that'the indignity lay in 


arrived at the gates; #tid Having learned what hall 
1 he co 


in thie. 


their gold back again, and returning, with a reſo- 

ion to endure the utmoſt extremities of the ſiege. 
Others were for paſſing by a trifling injury, not 
wing more than 
Was due, bit in paying any thing at all; and that 
s was indeed a diſgrace to Which only che necef. 
Sey of che times had made thein yield. Whilft 
they had this diſpute with the Gäuls, Camillus 


mmanded the 885 of his forces to 
follow. 
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follow flowly: after him in good order, and him- 
ſelf with the — of his men haſtened to the- 
Place of treaty, where the Romans giving way to 
him, and receiving him as dictator with profound 
ſilence and reſpect, he took the gold out of the 
ſcales, and delivered it to bis officers, and com- 
2 the Gauls to take their weights and ſcales, 
and depart, ſaying, that it was - cuſtomary \with:the. 
Romans te deliuer their country with iron, not with: gold. 
And when Brennus began to rage and complain of 
_ the, injuſtice done him in / breaking the contract; 
Camillus anſwered; that it was never legally made; 
and therefore of na farce, for that. himſelf being 
declared dictator, and there being no other magi- 
ſtrate, the Gauls had contracted with thoſe: who 
had no power to contract; but now they muſt ap- 
ply. to him if they had any demands to make, for 
he was come as abſolute lord by law, to grant par- 
don to ſuch as ſhould alk it, or. inflict puniſhment- 
on thoſe who: had been authors of theſe diſturb- 
ances, if they did not repent. At this Brennus 
grew outrageous, and a quarrel immediately enſued $\ 
both ſides drawing their ſwords, and vigorouſſy 
affaulting each other, were mixed in confuſion to- 
gether, as it could not otherwiſe be amangſt the 
ruins. of houſes, in narrow lanes, and ſuch places 
where it was impoſſible to draw. up in any order. 
But Brennus preſently. reeollecting himſelf, called 
Off his men, and, with the wok, of a few only, 
brought them to their camp; then riſing. in the 
night with all his forces, he left the city; and go- 
ing on about eight miles, encamped upon the way 
that leads to Gabi. As ſoon as day appeared, 
Camillus came up with him, himſelf ſplendidly 
armed, and his - ſoldiers full of courage and con- 
 fidence, A ſharp engagement enſued, which: laſted 
a long while; at length the Gauls were 8 7 
with great flau 28 and their camp taken. Of 
. Fat fled, ſome were cut off by\ the puriuers 3. 
the 
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the greater number, being ſcattered up 8 
were deſtroyed by the people of the neighbouring 
willages and cities“. Thus was Rome ſtrangely 
taken, and more firangely: recovered; having been 
ſeven whole months in the poſſeſſion of the Barba- 
rians, who entered it about the fifteenth day of 
aly, and were driven out about:the —2 7 
bruary following. Camillus triumphed, as he 
ebſerveids having ſaved his country that was loſt; 
and, as it were, brought the city back again to itſelf. 
For they who had lived abroad, together with their 


wives and: children, returned with him in his tri- 


—5 


and they who had been ſhut up in the ca- 


ö pitol, — were almoſt periſhing with hunger, went 


out to meet them, embracing each other, and weep- 
ing. for joy at ſo unhoped for a deliverance. But 
when the prieſts and miniſters of thè gods appeared, 
bearing thoſe ſacred relics, Which when they, fled. 
from Rome they had either hid there, or con- 
veyed away with them, and now openly ſhow- 
ed that they were preſerved, it yielded a moſt 
joyful and defirable.. ſpeRtacle co the citizens, 
as 15 with them the gods themſclves were again re- 


turned to Rome. After Camillus had ſacrificed to 


the gods, and purified the city, the prieſts leading 
the proceſſion, and performing the cuſtomary-ce- 
remonies, he reſtored che former temples, and e- 


rected a new one to the god Aus Laguutius [i. e. the 


Speaker er caller], chuſing che very ſame place in 
Which that voice from heaven came by night to 
Marcus Cedicius, foretelling the coming of the bar- 

barian army. It was a work of great difficulty, to 
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* ge is a to Pr We 'the wth of the latter part of this - 
Plutarch dopied it from Livy... But Polybius repreſents the 


| Gn as actually ce. eiving the gold from the Romans, and returning 
ale 


ty to their, or country ; and this i is confi: med by.] uſtin, Sus 
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the zeal of Camillus, and the inceſſant labour of the 
prieſts, it was at laſt accompliſhed. But when they 
came to the rebuilding of the city, which was whol- 
ly demoliſtied, an — deſpondency ſeized the 
multitude, and a backwardnefs to the work, be- 
cauſe they wanted all neceſſary materials, and had 
more need of ſome refreſument and reſt from their 
labours) than of new toil and fatigue, after their 
bealth was broken and their fortunes ruined. I hus 
they inſenſibly turned their thoughts again towards 
Veii, a city ready built, and well provided with all 
things; which gave occaſion to many who ſought 
to be popular, by taking advantage of this diſpoſi- 
tion, to raiſe new tumults; and many ſeditious words 
were thrown out againſt. Camillus; that, 01 antbi- 
tion and vain· glory, he with-held them Le 4 4 fit to 
receive them, fareing them to live in of ruins, 
and to raiſs a city rum ſuch rubbiſh, tha 2 Sight be 
eficemet not the thief magiftrate only and general of Rome, 
but ( uſur ping the title of Ronuilus) the founder alſo. I he 
ſenate therefore, fearing a ſedition;” would not fitf- 
fer Camillus, though deſirous, to lay down his au- 
Thority within the year, though no other dictator 
had ever held it above ſix months. Beſides,” they 
endeavoured, by kind perſuaſions and familiar ad- 
dreſſes, to cheer and ſooth the minds of the people. 
Sometimes they would lead them to the monuments 
and tombs of their anceſtors, and often put them in 
mindd of the temples and holy placks which Romu- 

tus and Numa, or any other Fer their kings, had 
conſecrated and left to them; but among the chief 
of their holy relics, "they / ſer before chem that 
bloody head which was found in Tying the foun - 
Nees of the capitol, : nt which 1 that _ 
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Mee "This edle happened in hi n ef Targin the Proud.” hs 
they were digging, they found a human head warm and bleeding, as 
If juſt ſevered from the body; upon which they ſent 4 conſult the 
Tuſcan ſoothfayers, who anſwere that the * 3 head was 
| _=_ would be the head of all Italy. 
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place was deſtined by fate to be che head of all-Jta- 
e hey urged what a ſhame it would be to them, 
by forſaking the city; to loſe. and extinguiſh that 
holy fire, which, ſince the war, was rekindled by 
the Veſtal virgins; and to ſee the citynitſelf either 
inhabited by ſtrangers, or leſt a vid paſture for 
.. cattle to graze on. Such reaſons as theſe; mixed 
with complaints and entreatics; they uſed with the 
people, ſometimes in private, and ſometimes in their 
| aſſemblies.” Hut ſtill they were afreſh aſſaults 
ed by the outcries of the multitude; proteſting and 
bewailing their preſent wants and inability, beſeech · 
ing them, that ſeeing they were juſt ſaved, as from 
a ſhipwreck, naked and deſtitute, they would not 
eonſtrain them to patch up the pieces of a ruined 
and ſhattered city, when — had another at 
hand ready built. Camillus thought beſt to refer 
it to the ſenate; and be himſelf difcourſed largely 
and earneſtly, againſt abandoning their country, as 

likewiſe did many others. At laſt, calling to Lu- 
eius Lucretius, whoſe place it was to vote firſt, he 
commanded him to give his opinion, and the reſt 
as they followed in order. Silence being made, and 
| 2 juſt about to begin, by chance a captain 
# without, paſſing by the ſenate- houſt, and leading 
his ny Off the day- guard, called out with a 
loud voice to che enſign· bedrer, to ay and fr bt5 
_  flandard ; for that was the bet place ro fluy in. I his 
voice coming juſt at thartime, and in the midſt of 
. their anxiety and uncertainty,” Lucretius embracing 

the omen, and adoring the gods, gave his opinion 
for ſtaying, as likewiſe did all the reſt that followed. 
Even among the common people it wrought a/won- 
derful change of inc n, every one: heartening 
and encouraging his neighbour,. and ſetting himſelf 
cheerfully to the work. They did not proceed up- 

on any regular plan, but every one pitched upon 
that plot of ground which came next to hand, or 
ny pleaſed his W 3 hurry che when 
' wehen 
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when built; conſiſted of narrow and intricate lanes, 
and honſes erouded together without any order. 
For it is ſaid, that, within the compaſs of a year, 
the whole city was completed, both in its public 
walls, and private buildings. he perſons appoint- 
ed by Camillus to recover and mark out the conſe - 
_ crated places, in that great confuſion of all things, 
ſearching about the Palatium, and coming to that 
place which is called Mars's chapel, they found it 
like the reſt, entirely deſtroyed by the Barbarians; 
but whilſt they were clearing the place, and carry⸗ 
ing away the rubbith, they lit upon Romulus's au- 
ral ſtaff, buried under a great heap of . aſhes, 
L his ſtaff is erooked at one end, and is called L;- 
tuns. They make uſe of this-in quartering out the 
regions of the heavens, when eney are employed in 
chat ſort of divination which is made by the e of 
birds; and Romulus himſelf, alſo made uſe of 
beiag deeply ſxilled in augury. But yben he 1 
peared: from among men, the prieſts took the 
and kept it as other holy things, not to be touched or 
Hefiled., Now, when they found that this ſtaff was 
not in the leaſt iajured by the flames, though all 
other things were conſumed, they began to con- 
ceive joyful- hopes, that this token gartaaded the 
everlaſting ſaſety / and: proſperity of Rome. 
I he cityowas / ſearcei rebuilt before they were 8 
geged in a ew war. Lhe: qui, Volſel, and La- 
tins all- at once invaded their: territories; and the 
Nuſcans laid ſiege to dutrium, a confederate city of 
the Romans. The military tribunes, who com- 
manded the army,. and were encamped about the 
Bill Martius, being cloſely beſieged by the, Latins, 
and the camp: in danger of being loſt, lent to Rome, 
and Camillus was a third time choſen dictator. Con- 
cerning this war there are two different relations; 
I-thall-begin with the fabulous. They ſay, that the 
Latins (either out of pretence or real deligngo re- 
Keen affinity Fe both 2 ne 
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to deſire of the Romans ſome of their free virgins in 
marriage. The Romans were at a loſs what to de- 
termine: for on one hand they dreaded a war, ha- 
Ling ſcarce ſettled and recovered themſelves; on the 
881 fide, they ſuſpected that this aſkin of wives 
was in reality nothin elfe but a demand of hoſtages, 
wits, covered with the ſpecious name of marria; 
lance, But a certain female flave, by name 7. 
t#ula, or, as ſome call her, Philotis, perſus d the ma- 
giſtrates to ſend with her ſome of the youngeſt and 
moſt beautiful flaves in the garb and dreſs of noble 
virgins, and leave the teſt to her care and manage- 
ment: the magiſtrates, approving her deſign, 
choſe out as many as ſhe thought nseeſſary for her 
purpoſe, and adorning them with gold and rich 
2 delivered chem to the Latins, who were 
encatnped near che city. At night, when the other 
faves had ſtolen away the enemies ſwords, Tutula 
or Philotis, climbing to the top of a wild fig tree, 
and ſpreacug out 4 thick garment behind her,” to 
1 the deſign from the Latins, held out a 
_ torch towards Rome,” which' was the fignal agreed 
on between her and che magiſtrates, none of the o- 
ther bitizens knowing the meaning of it; this was 
che reaſon that the folders ran out in 4 very tu- 
multuous manner; the officers their men 
on, and they' calling to cheir fellowsfolditrs; and 
it Was with much diene that they were brought 
into auy order; but falling upon che enemies works, 
WhO ekpecting no ſuch attempt were all aſleep, 
they took the camp, and deſtroyed moſt of 
chem. This was done on the Nones of July, 
Which was then called Quintilit; and the feaſt ob- 
ſerved on that day, is in remembrance of this ac- 
tion: for firſt running out of the eity in great 
crowds,” t they pronounce aloud the moſt familiar 
and ufual names, as Cairns, Marcus, Lucius, and 
che like, imitating thereby the ſoldiers calling to one 


"Enother when * ſuch haſte. = 
the 
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the next EW the maid-ſervants richly adorned run 
about playing and jeſting with all they meet, and 
amongſt themſelves uſe a kind of {kirmiſhing, to 
ſhow the affiſtance they gave in this engagement 
with the Latins. At this feaſt, they ſit ſfiaded o- 


ver with bopghs-of wild fig- tres; - and the day they 


call nona Capratinæ, as ſome think, from — wild 
fig tree on which the ſlave held out her torch; 

for the Romans call a wild fig- tree Caprificus, O 
thers refer moſt of what is ſaid or done at this feaſt, 
to what happened to Romulus; for on this day, 

without the gate of the city, he- vaniſhed out of 
ſight, a ſudden darkneſs then ariſing together with 

a tempeſt; (ſome think there was an eclipſe of the 
ſun) j and it is ſuppoſed that the day was called nnr 
Capratinæ, becauſe Romulus diſappeared at a place 

called Palus capræ, or Goats. marſh, whilſt he was. 
holding chere an aſſembly of the people, as we have 
mentioned in his life. But moſt writers prefer the 

ather account of this war; which they thus relate. 
Camillus being the third time choſen dictator, and 
| that the army under the tribunes was be- 
Beged dy the Latins and! Volſei; was conſtrained to 

arm, not only che youth, but even- ſuch as age had 
exempted from ſervice; and taking a large compaſs. 
round the + mount Martius, undiſeovered by the e- 
nemy, he encamped behind them, and then by ma- 
ny fires gave notice of his. arrival. I he beſieged. 
encouraged herewith; prepared to fall on and join, 
battle; but the Latins-and» V olſci; being thus: en- 

compaſſed by the enemy, kept within their works, 
which they fortified on all ſides, by driving ſtakes 
into the ground; reſolving to wait for more ſup- 
plies from home, and for the aſſiſtance which they 
expected from the Tuſcans- their confederates. Ca- 
millus perceiving their drift; and fearing. that he 
might be reduced to the ſame ſtraits that they were, 
Dr ee nien reſolved + to loſe ny time; 
e 1,2 Q 93: ene 
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and finding their rampart was all neren and oby 
bo that a ſtrong wind ene 19 4ifing 
ew rom. the mountains, com: 
buſtible ma p and. about break of — drew. out 
his forces; ſome of- which he commanded: to take 
their. darts, and. with. noiſe and ſhouting aſſault the 
enem on the oppoſite quarter, whilſt he, with thoſe 
who were to fling in the fire, went to that ſide of 
the enemy's camp on which the v wind lay directly, 
and there waited kis vis per em. When the ſkir- 
miſh was begun, and the fun riſen, and a violent 
wind blew from the mountains, he gave the ſignal 
ol onſet; and pouring in an infinite quantity of 
Hery matter, he filled, all cheir rampart with it, 8 
that che flame being fed in che cloſe timber and 
wooden paliſadocs, inereaſed and diſperſed itſell in- 
quarters. The Latins having nothing ready 
to Ecep. it off or. extinguith it the camp being al- 
W full of Bre, were reduced toa very {mall com- 
paſs, and at. laſt Kae to fall into their enemies 
bands, who, ſtood drawn up in arms before the 
works; er a very y gr, caped,. but thoſe who 
Raid 3 in the camp were all conſumed. by the: fire z 
Aa. ng Thea. the, Romans, fo, gain, the ee een 
Suiched it. After this, Camillus, leaving his ſo 
Lucius in the camp to guard the priſoners. and = 
cure the booty, paſſed into the W Cpt yen 
where, having taken the city of che Aqui, and re- 
- duced. the Volſci, he immediately led his. army to. 
Sulrium; ſor he had not heard What had befallen 
the Sptrians, but made haſte to aſſiſt. cliem, as if 
2 Na fill in danger, and beſieged: by che Tuſ- 


tn 


- 


gut —— had already ſurrendered: their city 
and in a deſtitute condition, wich 


 Camillus on the A ..Camillu himſelf was ſtruck 
with the objet, and; perceiving; chat che Romans 
vept for Pity 4 at the * entreaties of the 1 _-— 

| ans, 
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trans, reſolved not to defer revenge, but that very 
day to lead his army to Sutrium, conjecturing tha 
as the Tuſcans had juſt taken a rich and plentta 
city, and not left an enemy within it, nor expected 
any from without, he ſhould find them negligent 
and unguarded. And in this he judged. right: for 
he not only paſſed through their country without 
diſcovery, but came up to their very gates, an 
poſſeſſed himſelf of the walls; for there was not + 
man left to dard them, they Being all, got | In 
houſes in different parts of the town, drinking an: 
making merry upon the occaſion: nay, When at 
laſt they perceived that the enemy had. ſeized he 
city, they were ſo overcharged with meat and wine, 
that few were able ſo much as to endravour an eng : 
| ſcape; but ignominiouſly waiting in the houſes, ęi- 
ther were killed, or ſurrendered themſelves to el 
will of the; conqueror. Thes the city of the. Sutri- 
ans was twice taken 1 in one day; they who were in, 
Poſſeffion, having loſt it, and after loſing it reco- 
vering it again, by the means of Camillus. For all 
which actions he received a triumph, which brought 
him no. leſs honour and reputation hag. Nod the 
former: for thoſe very eitizens;.! who: before; molt 
envied and detracted from his merit, e 
ſucceſſes to a certain Tacky turn of fortune rathe 
than to his virtue, were now compelled by the 
_ liſt actions to attribute them 55 ** rf abilities 
and indefatigable application, - 44717 
Of all his adverſaries, and che 1 2 Nin gi 
*5,-Maxcus Manlius vas the moſt egnſiderable; he 
who. firſt. repulſed the Gauls from the capitol, pany 
they attacked. it in the night, for which he was. f 
named Capitolinus. This man affecting "the. w4 
place in the commonwealth; and not being: able by 
honourable ways to ſurpaſs Camillus in reputation, 
took the uſual methods: of ſuch as aim at a tyranni- 
cal government, by practiſing upon the weakneſs of 
ed N elpeclalx of Tuch as Were 19 812 
Ame 
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me he would; defend againſt their creditors: by- 
their cauſes; others he would reſcue by. 
not ſuffering 'the law to proceed againſt 
— : inſomuch that in a ſhort time he had gotten 
great numbers. of indigent people about him; who: 
making tumults and uproars. in the: Forum, firuck 
terror into the principal citizens. In-tliis exi- 
nce they created! Quintus. Capitolinus diQator;. 
who: committed Manlius- to priſon, upon which the 
people put themſelves into mourning; a thing ne- 
ver done but in great ahd public calamities. The 
ſenate fearing ſome-tumult; ordered him to be re- 
kaſed; But when ſet at liberty, he was not · the bet · 
ter, dut rather more inſolent in his practices, fll- 
ing the whole city-witlt ſedition. Wherefore they 
choſe Camilius again military tribune; and a day 
— . — — —— Manlius to. anſwer to his charge, the 
e ee 1 was a great hindrance to his 
„ r t very place where Manlius by. 

night fought — the — overloekedithe Fo- 
tum from the eaꝑitol; ſo that ſtretching! forth his 
Bands, that way, and weeping, he called: to their 
remembrance- His paſt actions, raiſing e 1on 
in ull that heheld hin. Fhle judges were therefore 
at a loſs what to do, and were ſeveral times forced 
to adjourn tlie trial not being willing to acquit him 
of a crime proved by ſuch · manifeſt cireumſtanees, 
und yet being unable to- execute the law in that 
place where the view of the capitol perpetually re. 
minded the people how nobly: he had defended it.. 
Cammlus confidering*this, remeved the judgme ent · 
feat withoitt- the gate to he Peteline- grove, from 
whence” there is no- proſpect of the capitol; Here 
his accuſer went on with Aiicharges and the diffi-- 
11 95 which: Able from Yao xecolle@tion-of his- 1225 


e 


bas 6: Vither TY is inne or U Men nne Te vol | 
| *Corzeljus Cefſus diftater;* obo named Nxintus Capitoli nus ma- 
Aeg vr ſe... Liv. lib. 6. cap. 12. This wana the thin eee. of the 
nigety-nioth Olympiad, a ad in the year of * 6 od 
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mer ſervices being removed; he received the juſt res 
ward of his late offences; for being found guilty; 3 
he was carried to the capitol, and thrown head · 9 
long from the rock * ; the ſame place being a monus 
ment both of his glory aud of his unfortunate end; 
The Romans befides razed” his hbuſe, and built 
there a temple to the goddeſs Moneta; and ordain- 
ed for the future, that none of the Parrician- order 
ſhould ever dwell in the capitol r. 

And now Camillus being called the ſixth time to 
the tribuneſhip, choſe to decline the office on ac- 
count of his age; perhaps too fearing the malice of 
fortune, and the envy which ufually attends great 
and proſperous actions. But his chief excuſe was 
the bad ſtate of his health, for he happened at that 
time to be ſick; the people however would admit of 
no excuſes, ſayin that they did not require him to 
fight either on foot or on horſeback, but only 
wanted his counſel and conduct. This prevailed | 
upon him to undertake the command, and with one ; 
of his fellow-tribunes, Lucius Furius, to lead the 

army immediately againſt the enemy. Theſe were 
the Præneſtines and Volſci, who with a great army 
laid waſte the countries of the Roman allies. - Ha- 


— marched o out * — ae he W near ny 


„* This is a moſt remarka WR whereby wenre Judi hs 
an irregular ambition is capable not only of ſinking in oblivion a long 
courſe of great actions and ſervices, but even of rendering them unac- 
ceptable and odions, THe was not perha s at that time in all Rome, 
a perſon more illuſtrious than Manlius. 2 produced thirty ſpoils of 
enemies, whom he had ſlain with his own hands; forty bonorary re- 
wards, which, had been conferred on him by bis generals, amo 
which were two mural, and eight civic crowns, He produced ſeveral 
citizens whom he had ſaved from the hands of the enemy, and 
among them C. Servilius, maſter of the horſe. - All theſe meritorious 
actions were crawned with that ſignal ſervice to his neh the pre · 
Lervation of the capitol, which alone might have obtained his pardon. 
for a greater crime than that laid to his charge, from a people: leſs; 
Jealous of their liberty than the Romans. 1 75 

＋ Liyy adds to this, that it was decreed by all hi e that 
none of their deſcendents, en. ever after be called Mas, Man- . 
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_ enemy; deſigning to pratract the war, that he might 
| have time to recover His health, and be able to act 
in perſon if it ſhould afterwards be neceſſary to 
come to an engagement. But Lucius his colleague, 
carried away with che defire of glory, 22 
to, give Mus and, inſpired the other officers of the 

army with the; lame eagerneſs ;- ſo. that Camillus 
fearing he might ſeem out of envy to rob the young 
officers of the glory of a victory, conſented, though 
unwillingly, that Lucius, ſhould draw out the forces, 
whilſt himſelf, by reaſon, of weakneſs, ſtaid bebind 
with a few in the camp. Lucius engaging raſhly, 

was ſoon Ante. When Camillus perceived 
that £] ans were put t0 flight, he could not 
contain felt but. leaping from his bed with the 
ſervants. and retinue he had: abou ; him, ran to meet 
them at the gates offthe camp; and making his way 
thrgughethem that, fled, headrove furiouſſy to op- 
poſs che purſuers; eber athat. thoſe who. were 
got within the e ſemi turned back and fol- 
lowed..him, and thoſe; who were running towards 
it, made head again — gathered about-him, ex- 
orting one another not to forſake their general. 
Thus the enemy for that- time, was ſtopped in 
the purſuit. But che next Hay Camillus draw: 
ing out his — — and 3018 joining battle with them, 
routed them, and following. cloſe vpon them as 
they fled, he entered together arith them,. into their 
camp; and killed the greg eſt part of them. After 
F having heard that 8. n hy the 


ricum was taken 
uſcans, and the inhabitants (Who were ali Ro- 
ans) put to: the ſword; he ſent home to Rome the 
main body of his forces, Au the heavieſt armed, 
and, taking with him the moſt vigorous and reſolute 
Mn Os ſoldiers; ue ſuddenly, fell upon the Tufcans, 
15 0 were in polltion of the city, and having ma- 
ered them, ſome he drove aut, others he flew. = 
He then returned to Rome Mth great ſpoils, thay 
_ given @ſignat evidence of the denn of the Ro- 
| *. 3 | man 
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man people; who not miſtruſting the wenkneſs and 
age of a commander endued with courage and con- 
duct, had rather choſen him who was ſielely and 
deſirous to he excuſed;, than younger men WO were 
forward and ambitious — Wherefore; 
when news was brought of the revolt of the Huf! 
culans, t r gave Camillus the charge of redu· 
cing thern, and the liberty of chuſing whichs of H 
five colleagues he pleaſed to go with him,. And 
now when every ond of them fued eagerly for the 
place, contrary to the expectation of allʒ he paſſed 
by: thei reſt; and eheſe Lucius Furius, the very ſame 
man, who but zuſt befare had been defented, By 
raſhly hazarding abate againſt the judgment of 
Camillus; being willing probably, by chis prefer+ 
ence; to relieve him from his diſgrace. | The 5 Tuf⸗ 
culans hearing that Camillus was coming -againſt 
them, ſought cunningly to take off the fufpicie 
their revolt. Their fields, as in times of profound 
peace, were full of huſbandmen and ſhiepherds; 
their gates ſtood wide open, and their children went 
publicly to ſthool; ſuch of the people as were 
tradeſmen, he found: in their ſhops, buſted” about 
their ſeveral employments ; and the better fort'of 
citizens: Walking in che public places, in / their uſual 
— The magiſtrates were diligent and officious 
3 arters for the Romans, as if they 

—— in no fear, and had committed no fault. 
Aheſe arts, though they could not alter the opi- 
nion Camillus had of their treachery, yet wrought 
in him fuct#a compaſſion for them ds penitents; 
that he commanded then to goto the ſenate and 
appeaſe their anger, and himſelf became interceflor 
in their behalf: ſo that their city was achuirtediof 
all offences, and admitted to is feeder and pri · 
vileges of Rome. "Theſe were the moſt memora- 

ble actions of his fixtitribuneſhip. © * 


After this Lieinius Stolo raiſed a great W 
the city, and the people had-a! violent oontention 
(N | 9 7 uin 
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with the ſenate, de ing that of two conſuls 
one ſhould be choſen out of the commons, and 
people were choſen, but the multitude violently op- 
poſed the election of conſuls . Things through 
this diſſenſion running into great diſorder, Camil- 


las was a fourth time created dictator by the ſenate, 


much againſt the will of the people; neither was he 
himſelf, very forward to accept it, being unwilling = 


many great battles to prove that he had done more 


with them in military affairs chan ever he had tranſ- 
acted with the nobility in civil z; knowing too that 


be was now pitched upon out of envy, that if he 


prevailed, he might ruin the people; or if he failed, 

de ruined himſelf. However, to provide as good 
a remedy as he could for the preſent; knowing the 
day on which the tribunes of the people intended to 
propoſę the law, he at the ſame time proclaimed a 
general muſter, and called the people from · the Fo- 
rum into the field, threatening to! ſet heavy fines 
upon ſuch as ſhould not obey. On the other ſide, 
che tribunes of the people oppoſed themſelves to his 


threats, ſolemnly proteſting to ſine him in 590,000 


years, during which tir 
from being beld chich 
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horſe, ſuffered that law to take place, which was 
very diſagreeable to the nobility, that no perſon 
whatſoever ſhould poſſeſs above 500 acres of land. 
Stolo exceedingly triumphed in the conqueſt he had 
gained, till not long after he was found himſelf 
to poſſeſs more than he allewed to others, and fo 
ſuffered the penalties of his own law. And now 
the contention about election of conſuls coming on, 
Which was the chief ſubject and original cauſe of 

theſe diſſenſions between the ſenate and the peo- 
ple, certain intelligence arrived, that the Gauls a- 
gain proceeding from the Adriatic ſea, were march- 
ing directly towards Rome, and the report was 
confirmed by the effects which immediately appear- 
ed; for the country through which they marched 
was all laid waſte, and ſuch as by flight could not 
make their eſcape to Rome, were diſperſed and ſcat- 
tered among the mountains. The terror of this 
war quieted the ſedition: ſo that the nobility confer- 
ring with the commons, and both joining counſels 
unanimouſſy, choſe: Camillus the fifth time dictator; 
who, though very old, as not wanting much of 
fourſcore years, yet conſidering the danger and ne- 
ceſſity of his country, did not, as before, pretend 
fickneſs or any other excuſe, but readily undertook 
the charge, and liſted his ſoldiers. Knowing that 
the force of the Barbarians lay chiefly in their 
fwords, which they managed in a rude and unſkil- 
ful manner, ſtriking chiefly the head and ſhoulders, 
he cauſed iron helmets to be made for moſt of his 
men, poliſhed on the outſide, that the enemies 
ſwords lighting upon them, might either: ſlide off, 
or be broken; and reund their fhields he drew a 

little rim of braſs, the wood itſelf being not ſufficient 
to reſiſt the blows. Beſides, he taught his ſoldiers. 
in.cloſe engagement to uſe long javelins, which be- 
ing held under their enemies fwords, would receive 
the force and violence of them. When the Gauls 
drew near, and were arrived at che river Anio, drag- 
Sol 1. 5 ging 
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ging a hea eary camp after them, and loaden with kuf 1 


nite ſpoil, Camillus drew out his forces, and encamp- 
ed upon a hill of eaſy aſcent, and which had many 
hollow places in it, that the greateſt part of his ar- 
my might be concealed, and thoſe few which ap- 
peared might be thought through fear to have ta- 
ken themſelves to thoſe upper grounds, And the 
more to increaſe this opinion in the enemy, he ſuf- 
fered them without any diſturbance to ſpoil and pil- 
lage even to his very trenches, keeping. bimſelf 
quiet within his camp, which was well fortified on 
all ſides. At laſt, perceiving that part of the ene- 
my were ſcattered about the country in queſt of fo- 
rage, and having advice that thoſe who were in the 
camp ſpent their time in drinking and revelling, he, 
before day break, ſent out his light-armed ſoldiers, 
that they might prevent the enemy from drawing 
up in order, and might haraſs and diſcompoſe 
them when they ſhould firſt iſſue out of their trench · 
es; and early in the morning he brought down 
the main body of his army, and drew them up in 
order of battle in the lower grounds. They now apy 
peared to be a numerous and reſolute body of men, 
and not, as the Barbarians imagined, few in number 
and void of courage. Ihe firſt thing that abated 
the confidence of the Gauls, was, that their ene- 
mies were the aggreſſors. In the next place, the 
'light-armed men beginning the attack before they 
could get into their uſual order, or range them- 
ſelves in diſtinct troops, ſo preſſed upon them, that 
they were obliged to fight confuſedly and at ran - 
dom, without any diſcipline at all. But at laſt, 
vhen Camillus brought on his heavy · armed ſoldiers, 
the Barbarians, with their ſwords drawn, went vigo- 
rouſly to engage them; but the. Romans holding 
out their javelins, and receiving the force of the 
blows upon that part of them which was guarded 
with iron, the enemies ſwords, the blades of which 
| e 0 and made of a foft er imme - 
| - Ciately 
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diately turned back and bent double in their hands. 
As for their bucklers, they were pierced through 
and through, and grown ſo heavy with the javelins 
that Nuck in them, that, forced to quit their own: 
weapons, they endeavoured to 1cize thoſe of their 
enemies, and to wreſt the javelins out of the hands 
of the Romans. But the Komans perceiving them 
naked and unarmed, preſently betook themſelves to 
their ſwords, with which in a little time great 
laughter was made in the foremoft ranks, and the 
reſt fled; diſperſing themſelves all over the plain; 
for as for the hills and upper grounds, Camillus 
had beforehand poſſeſſed himſelf of them, and they 
would not fly towards their camp, becauſe they 
knew there would be no great difficulty in taking it, 
they having through conhdence of victory neglect- 
ed to fortify it. They ſay this fight happened 
thirteen years“ after the ſacking of Rome, and that 
from this time the Romans took courage, and laid 
aſide thoſe diſmal apprehenſions they had conceived. 
of the Barbarians; thinking now that their fivſt 
defeat was vather the effect of ſickneſs, and the 
ſtrange concurrence of unfortunate accidents, than 


of the courage or force of their enemy. And in- 


deed chis fear had been formerly ſo great, that they - 
made a law, That prie/ts ſhould be excuſed from military 

fervice, unleſs in an invaſion from the Gault. 

- This was the laſt of Camillus's martial exploits ; . 
for the acquiſition of the city of Velitrz was a direct 
eonſequence of this victory, it being immediately after 
ſurrendered to kim without any reſiſtance. Put there 
remained {till a hard conteſt as-to civil affairs, to 
be managed with the people: for returning home 
elated with victory, they inſiſted with great veke- 
mence, that, contrary to the ancient cuſtom, one 
of the conſuls ſhould be choſen: out of their own - 


There is an error bere in the number, for this battle was fought = 
twenty-three years after the taking of Rome... , | 7 
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The ſenate ſtrongly oppoſed it, and would 
not ſußker Camillus to lay down bis dictatorſhip, 


thinking, that, under the ſhelter of his great name 
and authority, they might with more probability of 


frubceßd defend the rights of che Patricians. But 


when Camillus was ſitting upon the tribunal, diſ- 
patching publie affairs, an officer ſent by the tri- 
| bunnies of the people commanded him to riſe and fol- 
low him, laying his hand upon him, as if he would = 
ſeize and carry him away; upon which ſuch a naiſe 
and tumult followed in the aſſembiy, as was never 
known before; ſome chat were about Camillus 
| thruſting the officer from the tribunab, and the mul 
titude below calling out to him to ſeize the dictator. 
Being at a loſs what to do in this exigency of 
affairs, Camillus would not lay down his authority, 
but taking the ſenators * * him, he went to the 
ſenate - houſe; and before he entered, turning to- 
wards the capitol, he Pelougbe the gods that they 
would bring theſe troubles to a, happy conclu 12 
1olemaly vowing, when the tumul . 
build: a temple to Concord. A _ conteſt e 
in the ſenate, by reaſon of contrary opinions, at 
laſt the moſt moderate and moſt agreeable to the 
people prevailed, Which was, at at two conſuls, 
one ſhould be choſen out of the commonalty. 
When che dictator had proclaimed this determina- 
tion of the ſenate to tha people, they were imme- 
diately (as it is natural to ſuppats} 0 and re- 
conciſed with. the ſenate, and accompanied Ca 
ls home, with loud acclamations : and the next 
day being alſembled together, they voted, that, in 
memory of chis  recanciliation,, and agreeable. to 
Oamillus s vow, a temple ſhould be built 170 Concord 
in view of the Forum where their aſſemblies were 
held; and to thoſe enen eß are called Latin, 
they added one da ay more, - IL. hey, Nefe | 
to continue. in all four days; A. the pre- 
Jens” "ue 3 . yaa whole 7. .of 


Ome 
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| Rome. ſhould ſacrifice, : with, garlands; on tein 
heads. Camillus then held an, aſſembly for 
the election of conſuls, when Marcus Emilius 
was choſen out of the nobility, and Lucius Sextius 
che firſt of the commonalty; and this was the 
laſt of Camillus's public tranſactions, The year 
following a peſtilential ſickneſs infected Rome, 
which, beſides, an infinite number of the com: 
mon ſort; ſwept away. moſt of, the magiſtrates, - 
among whom was Camillus 3, whoſe, death cannot 
be called immatnre, if we gonſider, his great age, 
or greater actions. ; yet Was he more lamented. than 
all the reſt together, who. then, died of that A 5 
erer Arens F143 e „„ 
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The Compurifoni: of-- 3 3 5 
Sanrurus, by Mr. Dacizx . 


TM will be eaſy. wd ſec b * what 3 3 55 
1 *I relating to the lives of I hemiſtocles and 
Camillus, that there is a ſtrong reſemblance between 


— — ad 


thoſe two great: men in many particulars. '1 hey - 


were both deſcended from families unknown before, - 
or at leaſt not rendered illuſtrious by any noble ex- 
ploits, till they firſt raiſed them out of their origi- 
nal obſcurity, and by their own perſonal merit and 
virtue tranſmitted to their poſterity that honour and 
diſtinction, whieh they never derived from their 
anceſtors- They were engaged in many iinportant 
difputes with. ſtrangers, and in many more with 
their fellow - citizens. They both ſufft᷑red from the 
ingratitude of "thoſe very citizens, whom they had 
ſo fignally ſerved; and both the one and the other 
"wreſted their eountry out of the hands of EBarba- 
rians. The times in which they lived fo nearly 
reſembled each other, that as they were equally re- 
markable for public diſſenſions and tumults, ſo they 
. N men of a like, genius and, character to 
oth Tr py: „„ eRon. —* 
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\ | 
reſtore. tranquillity, and preſerve the people commit» 
ted to their care. To this conformity of the times 
wherein. they lived, was owing chat conformity 
Which appeared in their exploits and fortunes; for 
the circumſtances of both required that their cou- 

rage and reſolution fhould be directed by prudence. 
And yet, notwithſtanding this general reſemblance, 
a. near view. will diſcover many things, wherein they 
remarkably differ. We are therefore to collect all 
theſe circumſtances, that the whole object being re- 
duced into à narrow-compaſs, we may at once dif- 
tern the difference and . rr that _ * 
found. Wee hem 5 
In the firſt place, Camillus en have the 5 1 

| vantage. of: IThemiſtocles in the number of his ex- 
plons. He gained many victories, conquered ma- 
vy towns; recovered ſome: from the enemies, relie - 
ved an army that was befieged; preſerved his col- 
league who had engaged the enemy unſeaſonably, 
and put a-glorious end to many dangerous wars. 
iD here is nothing in the life of I hemiſtocles to be 
ſet againſt theſe noble actions, but his having put 
ee to the wars in. Greece, his victories over 
the Perfiäns in the ſeveral engagements at Artemi- 
dum, and mw . defeat of chem in __ — 
of Salamm. 5 ** ern 7 1 | 
As for the aft of theels. exploits; Camilits did: 
not do more ſervice to the Romans' by his courage 
in terminating ſo many wars, and triumphing fo. 
often over: — his country, than I he- 
II did to: Greece by higowiſdo An ſupprefſ- 
ing her inteſtine diviſions, reconeiling her cities, and 
Fes the citizens in the ſame (intereſts; For 
though nothing may be thought more caſy than to 
put a ſtop to: domeſtic diſputes at the approach of 
2 common enemy, which will force the contending 
parties to unite; yet what- Themiſtocles did on this 
ceafios may be ſaid to be the effect of conſummate 


Neun When he nn thoſe cities! 1 8 2 
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were the rivals of Athens, from: taking che benefit of 

the king of Perſia's aſſiſtance towards the reducing 

Athens, and with her all Greece, into a ſtate of ſub- 

jection. And indeed the importance of the ſervice, 
and the imminency of tlie danger, N _ 

after the death of Themiſtocles. Th 
Themiſtocles's actions at Artemifium. will | 
no compariſon with Camillus's encounters with the 


Aqui, the Volſci, and the Latins; for, in all of 


them, Camillus obtained a complete victory, where- 


as what Fhemiftoeles did at Artemiſtum ſerved on: 
ly to ſhow the Grecians that the Barbarians might 


be conquered, notwithſtanding the formidable num 


ber of their ſhips; and thoſe” actions, properly 
ſpeaking, were no more chan the ane of a * 
ture victory. 

But if we are to 510 m a judgment of mens Alen x 
| Ander from their importance than numbers, the 
fingle battle at Salamin was more conſiderable than 
all the exploits of Camillus put together, whether 
we confider the ſituation the Athenians were in at 
that time, or the amazing power of che enemy Who, 
whilſt he covered the Ocean with his ſhips, had a. 
moſt formidable army at land; or if we judge from 
the greater numbers who owed their ſafety to that 
victory. Camillus, it is true, preſerved Rome; but 
1 hemiſtoeles, in faving Athens, was the preſerver | 
of all Greece, which without him muſt have ſunk 
into a deplorable ſervitude. And certainly that. 
action which is uſeful to many, muſt be more 


* than that which is e er only . 


* I. "i be bad at Camitius owed all his'oſacodls. 5 
to himſelf alone, whereas I hemiſtocles ſhared the 


honour of his victory with-the general of the La- 
cedemonians. It is true, Eurybiades fought in the 
ſtraits of Salamin with great courage and reſolu- 
tien; but without the intervention of Themiſto- 


7 cles prudence, that courage 2 have been 2 1 
x eis 
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leſs, na probably i it would not have been put to 
the trial. So far is that general from leſſening the 
glory of Themiſtocles, that he rather- ſerves to il- 
laſtrate it; for at the ſame time that Themiſtocles 
. faved' Greece, he ſaved that general likewiſe, and 


all his forces. 


If on that occaſion I hemiſtocles 


gave manifeſt proofs of a conſummate prudence, 
either, in bringing the Greeks under a neceflity of 
fightin in the ſtraits, or in chuſing the moſt fa - 
vourable time For the attack ; he at the ſame time 
gave amazing inſtances: of an invincible patience, . 
the ſure ſign of a great mind, and of a moderation, 
which proves he had nothing in view: but the good 


of the public.. 


biades at à very 


He reſigned the command to Eury- 
'Exitical conjuncture, when emula- 


tion and obſtinacy, which might have. paſſed with - 
the vulgar for courage and magnanimity, would 
undoubtedly have ruined the affairs of the Grecians. 
For it i is certain, he would never have overthrown 
His enemies by his courage, if he had not firſt gat 
the better of his Allies by his condeſcenſion. And 
F queſtion, if Camillus can ſhow any thing of this 
fort equal to t, or to:that greatneſs of mind which 
Themiſtocles ſhowed in bearing patiently the inſult 
olf Eurybiades, that he might have time to lay be- 
fore him coolly his ſentiments and advice. 1 hat | 
man muſt be. well acquainted with the way to true 
glory 5 f could purſue it by a conduct in appear - 


ace 


in adapted to obtain it,, as was the. annoy 


e He Provocetions and affronts. 
FF If it Be in the actions, of men as it is in tragedies, 
whats the ſhorteſt moments artfully managed, pro- 


duce the moſt 


ſurpriſing events; and raiſe; our ad- 


miration to the higheſt: pitch, by the terror and 


compaſſion they 


inſpire us with, there is nothing in 


| the life of Themiftocles comparable 70 the miracu- 


They are not den governed ad: conducted . 
** human force or reaſon, but ipextricable difficul- | 


ties 
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ties unravelled, as it were, by the intervention of 
. 4 deity. It is certain, chat, in Themiſtocles, the i in- 
tricate part of the plot is well prepared. Xerxes. 
like a torrent ſweeps away the inhabitants and cities 
of Greece; the oracle commands the Athenians toy 
incloſe themſelyes within walls of wood; upon this 
they embark, having firſt ſent away their WIVES and. 
children, with the old men, into the neighbouring, 
Hands; and now-the Barbarian is maſter of Athens; 
from whence is their deliverer to come? who ſhall- 
defend a people already vanquiſhed, and whoſe laſt. 
hopes are placed in their fleet, which conſiſts of no! 
more than one hundred, and eighty galleys, with, 
which they are to encounter a navy of twelve hun- 
dred ſhips? | Themiſtocles's, courage, reſolution, 
and prudence give a new life to the Athenians, and 
che event is fortunate; but this cataſtrophe has 605 
thing in it of the marvellous ; all. is fumple, all is 
uniform: whereas in Camillus every thing is e al 
ly-miraculous Rome in aſhes; the victorious ak 
maſter of it; he encamps amidft its ruins; la 
cloſe ſiege to the capitol, which is defend l b 
a handful of men; and they, reduced to the laſt: 
extremity, ready to ranſom their cquntry, the ſad 
remains of hoſtile flames, and Rome is ports | 
in the balance againſt a ſum of gold. At this int 
ſtant Camillus arrives, and effects her deliverance, 5 
not with gold, but by the ſword. This air of the. 
marvellous appears in almoſt every one of his ac- 
tions, whether he is relieving an army beſieged on a. 
mountain; defeating an enemy the moment after. 
their victory; ; leading citizens back into the city the 
very day in which they had been driven out of it; 
or reducing to obedience a town that had revolted-. 
But as theſe moments of ſurpriſe are the effects of 
chance, or the ſports of — 4 and ſeem fitter to 
entertain a reader fond of wonderful events, than. 
to form in us a right judgment of actions, and 
oe us. wherein. one man excels: another, 145 v2 
w 3: ve: 
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leave theſe things to the painters, and the poets, to 
de by them diſplayed on the ſtage, and in their 
paintings; whülſt we confine our conſideration to 
thoſe peculiarities of Themiſtocles and Camillus, 
which they owe only to themſelves; that we may 
thereby be enabled to make an exact eſtimate of 
their virtues, and their vices. 

' They had both the ſame thirſt after r ; — 
both exerted the ſame courage and conduct when 
put to the trial. But it is neither courage, con- 
duct, or eunning by which men are to be judged 
of; becauſe they are qualities which they may be 
ſaid to have i in common with many other animals. 
That which infinitely dignifies human nature, and 
raiſes it in ſome degree to a reſemblance of the ſu- 
preme being, is chat provident foreſight, in which 
themiſtocles had excecdingly the advantage over 
Camillus. He could ſee no further than juſt before 
him; whereas I hemiſtocles ſaw afar off, and had 
an eye that could penetrate into future and diſtant 
events; Atithe time when the Perfians, overthrown 


2 | . & Marathon, were frighted back into the very 


Heart of Aſia, he foretold their return, and prepa- 

red his fellow - citizens for new conflicts with thoſe 
Barbarians. It is true, as Cicero has obſerved, 
chat this foreſight failed him upon ſome of the moſt 
important occaſions in his whole life; for he could 
neither foreſee what he had to expect from the La- 
_ cedzmonians, what would befal him from his own 
© countrymen, nor the conſequences of his promiſes to 
Artaxexes. But what man is there that is infallible? 
It may be ſaid of Camillus, that he likewiſe fore- 
Gow that the diviſion of the Romans, and the ſuf- 
fering a part of them to go and dwell at Veii, would 
infallibly prove the ruin of the ſtate, for which rea- 
ſon he oppoſed it with great firmneſs and reſolu - 
tion; but in this important ſervice of Camillus to 
his country we ſee indeed a proof of wiſdom and 
5 but nothing of hat e which Wide 
1 5 1. . 
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like ſomething prophetical. This action of Camil- 
lus moſt reſembles that of Themiſtocles When he 
prevented thoſe cities Which had not appeared in 
arms againſt Xerxes from being expelled out of the 
council of the Amphictyons, as was inſiſted on by 

the Lacedæmonians, who would by that means have 
engroſſed all the nee and made e 
maſters of Greece. 

But if Themiſtocles was ab to Camiltus 
in foreſight, Camillus le excelled: ] hemiſtocles 
in juſtice, a quality infinitely ſuperior: to the for- 
mer. In all the exploits of Ihemiſtocles one may 

diſcover that his courage is joined with eunning; 
whereas every thing in Camillus is ſimple and great. 
1 hemifſtocles never performed any thing that de- 
ſerves to be compared with the taking of Falerii, 
of which Camillus made himſelf maſter by the high 
veneration the beſieged had conceived. of him for 
his juſtice in ſending: back to them the ſchoolma- 
iter, who had betrayed their children into his hands; 
for to have given ſuch a proof that even in war it- 
ſelf there are ſome laws which no good man wilt 
violate, and that juſtice ought to be preferred to vic- 
tory, is an action more heroic than the 2 — of 
The univerſe. | 

As for their 3 in time nat peace, we hall 
find there was no fmall difference between them in 
that reſpect. Themiſtocles was a great patron of 
the people, and every thing he did during his ad- 

miniſtration tended to ſecure the 'populace againſt 
the incroachments and ambition of the nobility -; 
whereas Camillus, though he behaved with mode- 
ration to the people. yet was inclined to favour the 
ſenate and patricians. ; 

"Fhemiſtocles oppreſſed all chats whey were Ani 
. capable of ſerving the republic, and procured” the 
_ baniſhment of Ariſtides, though he was the moſt 
virtuous man of the age; whereas Camillus was ſo 
nch a ſtranger to that ſpirit den. and] intrigue, 

- that 


* 9 g * * * * 
* 
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that he always choſe the beſt. of the citizens to be 
His colleagues, and ſuch as he knew would be moſt 
ſerviceable to their country; thus making it appear 
that àa man may communicate his authority to o- 
e without giving them a ſhare in his glory. 
The Athenians had been accuſtomed to lay out in 
games and ſhows all the revenue ariſing from their 
mines in Attica. Themiſtocles had the courage to 
aboliſh this improvident cuſtom, and cauſed the mo- 
ney to be employed in building of ſhips, which pro- 
ved afterwards the preſervation of the ſtate. There 


is nothing in the life of Camillus that will ſtand in 


competition with chat important ſervice, unleſs we 
put into the balance his prudent regulations during 
His cenſorſhip, by which he obliged the young men 
to eſpouſe the widows of thoſe ho had been flain 
in the wars, and made orphans liable to taxes. But 
theſe laws ſeem to have been the neceflary effects of 
war; Whereas I hemiſtocles's decree procended ſole- 
** from his prudence. .... 
- The ſeverity with which Candies: treated Man- 
n who was thrown headlong from the capitol 
as very juſt and commendable, if it was merely the 
effect ot his love of liberty and regard to the con- 
ſtitution; and if the indignation he had conceive 
againſt that criminal was not aggravated by an in- 
award jealouſy of a rival renowned for many noble 
actions, who could produce thirty ſpoils taken from 
enemies ſlain by his own hands, forty honorary re- 
wards conferred on him by the generals under whom 


hahe had ſerved, among which were two mural and 


eight civic crowns, and whe, having repulſed the 
Gauls when they were ſcaling the capitol, had ac- 
quired by chat important ſervice the glorious name 
of Caprtolimes. But Themiſtocles gave as high an 
inſtance of his zeal for liberty, when he condemned 

à Greek to death for having explained to the Athe- 
nians the diſhonourable terms the King of Perſia 

9 to them by his W 0 * 
| e 
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the impudence to make the language of the Greeks 


ſerve to interpret to them the imperious will of a 
Barbarian. Nor is he leſs to be commended for his 
ſeverity to Arthmius of Zela, who by means of 
Tbemiſtocles was declared an enemy of the Gre - 
cians and their allies, and himſelf and poſterity were 
branded with infamy, for having imported the gold 
of the Medes, not into Athens, but into Pelopon- 
neſus. I know not if this example of ſeverity a- 
gainſt corruption was not more neceſſary and uſe - 
ful to Greece in that conjuncture, than the puniſh- 
ment of Manlius was to Rome: for the Perſians 


were in thoſe days more to be feared for their gold 


than their courage; for which reaſon Demoſthe· 
nes affirmed that this-fingle action made the Gre- 
cians more formidable to the Barbarians, than che 
Barbarians had ever been to the Grecians 

There is another circumſtance which e 
Themffocles s adminiſtration very remarkable; 
for when the Barbarians had laid Athens in aſhes; 
he did not only. rebuild it, as Camillusid Rome, 
but he fortified it, and joined it by a wall to che 
Piræus. But there are two things to be conſidered 
= this undertaking, the effect it produced, and 
the manner wherein it was executed. The effect 
was only the creating in their allies a jealouſy of 
their power, and prompting the populace to be 
more ſtubborn and mutinous by ſtrengthening 
them againſt the nobility; and the manner in 


which it was executed could contribute but little to 


his honour, ſince it was” accompliſhed by fraud, 
ſubtilty, and injuſtice; and no action with theſe 
marks upon it can be laudable, though it may be 
profitable. For this reafon Demoſthenes, in com- 
paring theſe walls of Themiſtocles with thoſe built 
afterwards by Conon, gives the prefefence to the 
laſt; for as much as an action performed openly is 
Ire ferable to one effected Hlarideſtiniely and by 
fraud, and victory more Slorious than circumven- 
* Vol. 5 . . 
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tion and ſurpriſe, ſo much are the walls of Conon 
' 20. be preferred to thoſe of Themiſtocles. For 
Conon erected his after he had quelled his e- 
nemies, and all thoſe who could have obſtructed him 
in his deſign ; whereas Themiſtocles built his by 
impofing upon his allies. No reproach like this 
ever ſullied one of the actions of Camillus; where 
openneſs and ſimplicity, the eſſential marks of a 
_ great and noble mind, conſtantly ſhone in full 

Err 
We cannot excuſe either in Themiſtocles or Ca- 
millus the pride and pomp wherewith both the one 
and the other inſulted their fellow · citizens, though 
it may be more excuſable in Camillus than The- 
miſtocles; for it did not appear in him till his 
many exploits and ſignal ſervices had given him 
ſome ſort of pretence to it; whereas that of * he- 

miſtocles broke out at a time when he had not per- 
formed any thing conſiderable that could give ** 
che leaſt colour for it. Beſides, Camillus gave a 
prof of a modeſty never ſufficiently to be admired, 
when, after he had defeated a party of the Gauls 
near Ardea, he refuſed to take the office of eneral 
upon him, which had been offered him by the Ro- 


was then at Veil; and in obedience to the laws of 


aicity, which was not then in being, and was no 
better than a heap: of aſhes, waited till that choice 
was confirmed by the handful of Romans jo were 

defending the capitol, whom he conſidered as the 
only citizens, who had a right of conferring that 
office upon him ; a moderation almoſt without 
example, far unlike. that ambition which was daily 
viſible in I hemiſtocle. BONE es 
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I in order to judge rightly of men we are to 
conſider them not only in their proſperity, but to 
view them likewiſe when fortune is at variance with 
them, we ſhall in that caſe find a very great diffe- 
Tence between T hemiſtoctes and Camillus. One of 
them was baniſhed without any apparent 9925 
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wales? it was a judgment of heaven upon him for 
having done the ſame thing by Ariſtides, whom he 
drove into exile purely out offealouly of his extra- 
ordinary worth, The other was banifhed for vi- 
gorouſiy oppoſing a deſign. which tended to the 
abſolute ruin of his country. Themiſtocles was 
baniſhed. after he had faved his country, and Ca- 
millus preſerved his after he had been baniſſied. 
Themiſtocles's exile was his reward for having ex- 
pelled the Barbarians, and'the arrival of Barbarians 
Was a puniſhment for the exile of Camillus. 

If theſe cauſes and conjunctures are very different, 
ſo was the manner in which both the one and the 
other ſupported his diſgrace. ' Camillus at firſt 
vented his paſſion in imprecations, which ſhowed 
too violent a reſentment againſt the Romans ; but 
one may at the ſame time diſcover fome tokens of 
the affection he ftill retained for them eyen in the 
height of his indignation : For he W to fee them 
fred only that he may have an opportunity of 
delivering them, and thereby of ſecuring to himſelf 

orious revenge for their” injuſtice towards him, 
10 ich is the only N worthy of a hero. We 
meet with nothing of this in I hemiſtocles. He 
does not indeed curſe his country, but he goes and 
profes himſelf to her enemies, Then! ocles in 
is exile ſullics the glory of his former exploits; 
he pays adoration to a Barbarian, and "begs his par- 
don for the damage he had done him in the-ſervice 
of his country ; whereas Camillus adds freſh laurels 
to thoſe he had obtained before, and continues to 
the end of his days to ſignalize himſelf with new 
| victories. He excels all other Romans before his 
Exile, and after it he excels himſelf. The 1 impru- 
dent promiſes of Themiſtocles to the king of Perſia 
put him at laſt under a neceſſity of killing himſelf; 
and there appears ſamething fo keroic in this ſen- 
timent of Preferring death to the fatal neceſſity 
either of revenging himſelf upon his country, or of 
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xx ſort applauded that reſolution, though I know 
very well chat all wiſe men will upon an imparti: 
- judgment. condemn it, This violence committed 
on bimſclf will without doubt 
ot only as an undeniable mark. of weaknefs, but 
A certain dien chat be knew not what ſcope. to give 
t his reſentment againſt - his country, nor 10 b 
h he was bound in gratitude to his benefactor; 
i that for fear of being wanting to either he was 
equally mn to. hoth ; for by this action he de- 
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oli a to. take the benefit of his diſgrace, 
employ his head and hand gainſt his ungrate- 
he put in practice that excellent 
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. at Athens, chat a good man, 

rex ilLuſcd by his country, preſerves always in 

Heart. a medlistor in her behalf, and Nes 
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| | firſt. But allchoſe-gloxious exploits had been loſt, = I 


| 3 F like Themiftedles he had given way to his 8 — 
went; fo true is k thar auger s an imperious un: 
rate ful miſtreſs, makin - 1:50 


A an ungenerous return for: 
. . 5 137 ſervices the receives, and Elli 8 her pernicious | 1 2 
3 1 at A very dear rate. 1 
1 - | Having thus drawn a Parallel Nen theſe Trq 4] 


great men with regard to their conduct in peace: 


Y and War, and their behaviour under mis fortune, 

5 there! remains nothing more but to conſider th N 
| 15 Vith felation to their ſentiments of rell os, . 
. "which there ſeems to be no great difference . 1 
them. Themiſtocles implores the affiftance of the 
gods! in his nndertakings. When he had hat. . 2 

== ; victory at Artermiſium, he conſecrated a trophyrd. | 1 7 
. der whoſe | inſpection he had perfprmfddeed 
I this firſt 5 ; and after that, as an atkgow! 1 
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1 oY tb ranſported the ſtatue of Juno to Rome, and took 1 
dete ie have that ſervice performed with the molt i 9 
- "religions ceremonies. He with much labour WW "2 
| PR NE iſcovered he foundations of thoſe 5 : 
e that had been deſtroyed by the fire, and 
built a new: one to that god, who had foretold the I 44 
coming of: the: Gals, In mort, he-clofed his life 1 
| With an act f 1 confecrating a temple to 
bY Concord, gut of gratitude to the gods for the re- 
union of the people with the ſenate, He will without 
Raten be reproached for having in contempt of the 
gods cauſed four white horſes to be 
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her; for when he was fourſcore and three years 
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being ungrateful to his benefactor, chat 3 have} In 
ſome ſort applauded that reſolution, though I know 

very well that all wiſe men will upon an impartial 
judgment condemn it, This violence committed 
on himſelf will without doubt be conſidered b ſuch 
not only as an undeniable mark, of weakneſs, but 
a certain ſign that he knew not what ſcope. to give 


to his reſentment againſt his country, nor how 


much he was bound in gratitude to his benefactor; 
ſo that for fear of being wanting to either he was 
equally wanting to hoth; for by this action he de- 
prived each of them of the ſervice he owed both 
the one and the other, as a ſubject and a friend. 
And no good. man, eſpecially one concerned in the 


management of public affairs, ought to die merely 


for his own fake, but for the fake of His friends, 


or his country. 


_  Camillus's behaviour was of a quite different na- 
ture; he had no occaſion to paſs the ſeas in ſearch 
of enemies to Rome; he had them round about 
him; he went not to humble himſelf before them, 
and folicit them to take the benefit of his diſgrace, - 


and employ his head and hand againſt his ungrate- 
ful country: he put in practice that excellent 
doctrine, which Plato was at that time recommend- 


ing in the ſchools at Athens, that a good man, 
however ill uſed by his country, preſerves always in 
his own heart a mediator in her behalf, and ſeeks 
all opportunities of relieving her, and doing her 
ſervice. Accordingly this exalted piety in Camillus 
was rewarded with a felicity which no mortal ever 
obtained before. He was no ſooner: reſtored to his 
country, but he reſtored his country with himſelf, 
and brought Rome back. to Rome, which gave bim 
a right to ſhare with Romulus in the title of her 


founder; and when he had thus reſerved and re- 
ſtored Rome, he hindered her 3 


om falling again 
into the ſame calamities out of which he had raiſed 


old. 
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old, he once more defeated the Gauls, who return- 
ed with an army much more formidable than the 
firſt, But all thoſe glorious exploits had been loſt, 
if like Themiſtocles % | 


e had given way to his reſent- 


ment; ſo true is it that anger is an imperious un- 


5 miſtreſs, making an unge nerous return for 
the ſervices the receives, and felling her pernicious 
EI M — Care; |” 56 3g eng 


Having thus drawn a parallel between theſe two 


great men with regard to their conduct in peace 
and war, and their behaviour under misfortune, 
there remains nothing more but to conſider them 
with relation to their ſentiments of religion, m 
which there ſeems to be no great difference between 
them. Themiſtoctes implores the affiſtance of the 


gods in all his undertakings. When he had obtained. 
10 


victory at Artemiſium, he conſecrated a trophy ti 
Diana, under whoſe inſpection he had performed 


this firſt exploit; and after that, as an atkgowledg: 
ment that prudent counſels are fo many inſpirations. 


Tent from the gods, he erected at Salamin-a temple 
to the ſame goddefs in return for the good counſel 


he received from her. 


* 


In this article Camillus comes not in the leaft be- 


hind Themiſtocles. After the conqueſt of Veii he 
_ - Febuilt the temple of the goddefs Matuta. He 


tranſported the ſtatue of Juno to Rome, and took 
care to have that ſervice performed with the moſt 
religious ceremonies. He with much labour and 
perſeverance diſcovered the foundations of thoſe 
temples that had been deſtroyed by the fire, and 


built a new one to that god, who had foretold the 


coming of the Gauls. , ln Mort, he cloſed his life 


with an act of religion, conſecrating a temple to 


Concord, out of gratitude to the gods for the re- 


union of the people with the ſenate, He will without 
doubt be reproached for having in contempt of the 


gods cauſed four white horſes to be harneſſed to the 
chariot in which he entered Rome on che day of 
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his fre triumph, and. for neglecking the Biemh⸗ 
vow he had made of conſecratin ing to Apollo the tenth: 
of the ſpoils taken at Veii. Themiſtocles alſo is to be. 
eee for making religion a cloak to his poli- 
tical deſigns, . when by, the aid of fictitious prodigies 
and miracles he brought the people into his mea- 
- ures. But it appears to me equally unjuſt to accuſe, . 
or defend two perſons, whom the gods themſelves - 
| ſeem. to have juſtified. For thoſe all- powerful 
1 gave bath the one and the other ſignal marks 
of their favour; they ſupported their courage, and 
animated their prudence. on every, occaſion, and 
crowned all their enterpriſes with ſucceſs and glory; 
and what is ſtill a ſtranger and more extraordinary, 
mark of their proteCtion, they revenged the wrongs : 
done to. Camillus by ſinking Rome under a deluge | 
of calamities; ; and. by . dreams; and ora- 
2 they twice preſerved Themiſtocles from the 
Mares 6 his enemies. Now, though. we cannot pals . 
any certain judgment upon men from the favours 
5 receive from heaven, ſince the nature of the 
gods is goodneſs itſelf, and they bein ready to for - 
Sve, and flow, to puniſh, do not always manifeſt 
their judgments. in this life ; yet it may very juſtl 
be preſumed that they would never have ſhown fack . 
diſtinguiſhing marks of their favour. to two per- 
Tons, who had openly. defied them * their * 
* and i waptet g. 
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